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BRITISH EMPIRE IN ASIA 


glorious sunsets behind Little Aden 
are well known to artists; the so-called 
“barren rocks of Aden ” are the hunting 
ground of monkeys and many wild 
fowl, while 132 different botanical 
specimens have been culled from the 
earth-filled crevices of these volcanic 
rocks. The possibilities of oil are 
promising. Aden is the home of many 
nationalities, and of Arabs there are 
many diverse types. The coffee-houses 


SOMALI 


KHULASSI 
He is of the same tribe as and a distant relation of the ‘‘ Mad 
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at fifty yards 





OR MESSENGER, ADEN 


An expert spear-thrower, taught to throw as soon as 
he could walk, he can “‘ stick’ an orange three times out of four 


abutting into the streets are reminiscent 
of Egypt and the East. Here local 
politics are discussed and Egyptian 
papers pored over. 

The rainfall of Aden is variable, the 
average annual fall being four inches. 
The absence of heavy rain is one cause 
of its comparative immunity from 
diseases. The temperature rarely reaches 
100° F. May and June are excessively 
hot months. In July and August, 
monsoon-winds blow. In 
September the wind 
drops, and the nights are 
unbearable. 

In addition to the 
lovely sunsets, Aden 
Harbour provides two 
beautiful spectacles: the 
rock itself, seen from the 
deck of a ship in the 
inner harbour at full 
moon: and the harbour 
at Maala, viewed from the 
vantage ground of the 
inain pass as the sun 
rises over the isthmus 
position and lights up 
the native craft riding at 
anchor in the bay, with 
the islands in the back- 
ground. Yet another 
recollection vouchsafed to 
the camel-rider returning 
from Lahej is this same 
rock of Aden at about 
IO a.m., when the hot 
sands are galling to the 
camels’ padded feet, and 
the sirocco-like winds of 
June have  well-nigh 
quenched the rider’s joy 
in life. The sight of old 
Aden’s “‘ barren ’’ Shum- 
shum brings relief, and 
one fails to grasp the 
Arab poet's pessimistic 
allusion to ‘‘ the sad sea- 
shores of Aden.” 

Then, the desert with 
its shifting sand dunes, as 
one rides towards Lahej, 
leaving behind one the 
veneer of Sheikh Oth- 
man’s civilization. Camel 
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HINDU BARBER AT WORK IN THE NATIVE QUARTER, CRATER, ADEN | 


The Hindus who have made Aden their home are mostly Banian traders, artisans, and menial 

servants. Many of them have small unpretending shops, others carry on their particular trade in 

the open streets. The barber’s profession is not to be despised in this hot and arid land, where, in 

conformity with custom and convenience, closely-shaven heads are favoured alike by those of high 
and low degree 


caravans of 30 to 40 camels, strung  unreality of appearances, there is borne 
together tail to head, arecoming fromthe a feeling of the existence of the shades 
interior. Theswarthy riders sway toand of long-past dynasties. Here, in truth, 
fro in their saddles. There is a sudden to quote Walt Whitman, are “ living 
snatch of song—a tribute to some dusky _ beings, identities, doubtless near us in 
damsel left in rocky fastness; calls on the air, that we know not of, whose 
Allah to exterminate the slothful contact daily and hourly will not 
cameline brood, for did not the Prophet _ release us.” 
say ‘‘ Verily in its hump resides Satan Landing at the Prince of Wales’ 
the stoned”? Indescribable is the Pier you are faced by a war memorial, 
desert’s charm. One realizes the all strangely out of keeping with its 
Presence of his Maker, and the little- environment. On the right is the Jopp 
nesses of life are forgotten as one harks Promenade and garden, in memory of 
to the music of “the tinkling of the a former Political Resident. Here, of an 
camel-bell.”’ evening, parade Arabs, Jews, and 
Surely there is a soul of Aden, as Indians, children at their games—the 
elusive as the soul of Egypt’s Sphinx. whole mingling with the strict observers 
Aden has yet to give up her secret. of the sunset prayer. You pass the 
She has been the Cinderella of the East Union Club, your eye drawn up to 
—just an ugly, desolate coal-dump; the imposing residence on the hill of the 
but to those who look below the First Assistant Resident, ana the Hogg 
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BRITISH EMPIRE IN ASIA 


Clock Tower, a witness to the memcry 
of another and bygone Resident. 
Leaving on your left the Roman 
Catholic church and school, and the civil 
hospital on the rocks, you pass the 
Anglican church and the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Institute and swing past Morbat 
Fort on the right, as you emerge 
fiom under the over-bridge and debouch 
on the playing fields. 

To your left, high on the hill, stand 
the barracks, to the right the soldiers’ 
cewimming bath in the historic “ Khaisat 
Kamandar,” or the ‘Bay of the 
Commander ’”’ (Haines). An _ incline 
will take you up to Tarshain Fort and 
the Residency. Going straight on, you 
swing round to more soldiers’ playing 
grounds, and pass the bay and sands 
loved by white children; then the 
quarters of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company, the freshest site of Aden; 
cn and down over a bridge to a bay and 
a swimming pool sacred to Europeans, 
where your journey abruptly ends at 
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Elephant’s Back and the lighthousé 
flashing over the Indian Ocean. Over 
all these towers Shumshum. 

Restarting from the Prince of Wales’ 
Pier, you take a taxicab and strike to 
the left through the crescent. Here you 
first see Aden’s coal on the premises 
of the P. & O. Company. Here are the 
hotels, the European shops, bank, port, 
trust offices, and cricket ground. 
Journeying rapidly on, you pass coal 
stacks galore along the shore, and 
driving up an incline through the 
Hejuf Gate you enter on the plain of 
Maala. Here is Aden’s necropolis. 

Hurrying along past the railhead of 
the Aden-Lahej railway, and the village 
of Somalipura, you see the dhow- 
building industry and timber yards, 
the Maala wharves, and Lodge Felix, 
where once a year the sweeper caste of 
African Jabertis are said by Aden folk 
to hand over for food the person of a 
succulent Arab child snatched stealthily 
from its parents. Again, over all, tower 
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FESTIVE AMUSEMENTS SUCCEED RELIGIOUS CEREMONY 
After the pecans a fair is held and kept up to alate hour. Numerous booths supply coffee, sweet- 
meats and toys, but the chief diversion of the elders is dancing, every tribe having its own dancers 

1d circle of spectators. The whirligig men gather in annas and rupees with avidity. Theirs ig 
no losing game, and whatever their fortunes outside the fair, they ‘“‘ make up on the roundabouts ” 
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ARABIAN CHILDREN ENJOYING 


the peaks of Shumshum, the tutelary 
deity of the rock. The Maala is truly 
a sombre locality. An Arab will curse 
with the fsteful words: “May the 
Jinns snatch thee away to Maala! ” 

At the end of the plain, one road leads 
to the right and zigzags up to the 
main pass and into the Crater, while the 
left road turns round by the isthmus 
Position and runs out some eight miles 
to Sheikh Othman, the frontier station. 
Yet another road leads through the 


“ALL THE FUN OF THE 


As is usual in Arabia on festive occasions, everyone puts on gay and clean apparel ; even the smallest 
children wear little shirts or loin-cloths which, in the morning, at any rate, are of snowy whiteness. 
Swings are in vogue, and this primitive ‘‘ Big- Wheel” is the centre of attraction. It revolves speedily 
or leisurely, according to the fancy of the men who manipulate its crude and creaky mechanism 


isthmus and passes through two tunnels 
to the Crater. Negotiating the zigzag 
incline, you pass on the right the ever- 
growing and yet never full Jewish 
cemetery, till you come to the main pass. 
From this point you see the beginning 
of the elaborate fortifications built 
at enormous cost shortly after Aden’s 
capture in 1839. 

Entering the main pass, you See over- 
head an inaccessible headland where 
Cain, the Koranic Kabil, is said to be 
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SOMALI HOUSEWIFE OF ADEN SMOKING THE WEED THAT SOOTHES 
This is her favourite relaxation in the midst of arduous household duties. 
of the hookah in her mouth, she will smoke awhile and forget domestic troubles. 


With the snake-like tube 
Her necklace and 


bracelets are composed of amber beads, and the base of the hookah is formed from a coconut shell, 


inlaid with brass, gold, and silver. 


buried. The car now dips down into 
the Crater—the real Aden, where live 
and move the teeming thousands of the 
settlement. Here is situate the old 
winter residence of Captain Haines, the 
first British ruler of Aden. The old yellow 
house is tucked up against the hillside, 
and is now fittingly used as the guest 
house for Arab chiefs and entourage. 

Across the way stands a Hindu 
temple, one of two in Aden, its 
existence assured by the incontro- 
vertible fact of the Pax Britannica. 
From this point a path straggles up the 
rock, and some 35 minutes later you are 
gazing from the top of Shumshum, both 
seawards and towards the imposing 
heights of Jebel Dubiyat, Warwa, the 
home of ibex, and Jihaf. The Aden 
hinterland is a congeries of hills and 
smiling vales, once visited by British 
troops as a sanatorium. 
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Beside it is a ‘‘ coosa,’’ or native unglazed pottery water-flask 


The Aden bazaars are a never-failing 
source of interest. Squalor there may 
be in parts, but there is life, and life that 
is full of joy and dependence on Allah— 
the Arabs’ Predominant Partner. 

The island of Sirah is now joined to 
the mainland by a causeway. It was 
the scene of much fighting long before 
Haines arrived with his ships. Aden is 
a volcano—extinct, we cannot say. In 
the bowels of Sirah is a raging fiery 
furnace, say the Arabs, which Allah 
will summon forth on “the day of 
gathering.” Passing through the 
southern gates of Hokat, one drops 
down into one of Aden’s earliest British 
cemeteries. Proceeding, we come to the 
end of the tour by ascending the incline, 
which brings us to Marshag lighthouse. 
In the Crater is the principal mosque 
of Al Aidrus, and around it the burial 
ground of Aden’s élite. Here only the 


BRITISH EMPIRE IN ASIA 


privileged few may hope for sepulture 
against the day when “the trump 
shall be sounded, and lo, they shall 
speed out of their sepulchres to their 
Lord!” 

Driving back through the two tunnels, 
redolent of camels, we pass through the 
isthmus position where once British 
troops were quartered, now an arsenal 
and a dairy. We are out on the Sheikh 
Othman road, and pass rapidly Khor 
Maksar, where are quarters of the Aden 
troop, the polo ground, and the Khor 
Maksar golf club; pass the salt pans, 
one of Aden’s remunerative industries, 
and after 20 minutes’ run, arrive at 
the village of Sheikh Othman The 
place was occupied in July, 1915, by 
Turks and Arabs, who were driven out 
on July 21st, 1915. 
of. ae ~ “map 
yf 
cm 


ie 






In Sheikh is the house of one of 
the assistant residents, who is superin- 
tendent of this now thriving centre, 
which was started in 1881 as a dumping 
ground for Aden’s undesirables. You 
must not leave Sheikh Othman without 
inspecting the headquarters and the 
hospital of the Keith Falconer Mission. 
The founder lies buried in the Hokat 
Bay cemetery, but many have followed 
to take up his work. 

The trade of Aden is largely one of 
trans-shipment. Hides and skins are 


brought from the interior and from 
Somaliland. Coffee (so-called mocha) 
is brought from the ex-Turkish district 
of Hujariya, from the hills of Menakha, 
and from the Yafa country within the 
Aden Protectorate 
Abyssinia. 


Ivory hails from 
The majority of Aden’s 





MEMBERS OF THE BODYGUARD OF SULTAN OF LAHEJ 


The turban of sulk or cotton 1s rolled jauntily round the head, a white shirt-jacket may or may not 

be worn, the variegated kilt 1s kept firmly in place by a coloured waistband, which supports the 

favourite weapon, the yambiah or jumbi4. In a real sense the Sultan is the father of his people, for a 

large proportion of the men are his sons by his numerous wives, of whom he is credibly reported to 
have over three hundred 
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CAMELS LADEN WITH BRUSHWOOD ENTERING TAWAHI BAZAAR 


Although Aden is a coaling station, yet for cooking purposes firewood is extensively used and difficult 

to get in so arid a district. Large quantities are brought from many miles up-country, and consist of 

either dried branches or logs of babool wood, They are sold by weight or can be bought by “ the 
— Toad,” the latter method involving much bargaining and lengthy argument 





ARAB TREADMILL FOR THRESHING “JOWARI,” LOCAL GRAIN OF ADEN 


The bullocks are tethered to a central stake, around which the iowari is piled and beaten out by the 
repeated treading of the hoofs, The Arab method of muzzling the bullocks during the process of 
threshing, to prevent their eating the grain, is in direct opposition to the Mosaic law, which decrees : 
" Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn.” Three crops of jowari are obtained 
from one sowing, and there are many quaint customs connected with irrigation and tenure of land 
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JAIL-BIRDS 


About sixteen miles north of Aden lies the district of Lahej, inhabited by 


The majority of the prison 


provides 


glimpse into the criminal jafl 
in addition heavy tron weights attached to 
e walls, at the height of a s head, tell their 


in th 


the Abdali tribe. A 
of murder must 
gives access to the condemned cell. The bullet boles 


ets wear iron anklets; those accused 


centre 








JEWISH SWEETMEAT SELLER 


attract attention to his merchandise. 


IN LAHEJ BAZAAR 
He is a petty trader, and sits outside his mud-clad home uttering intermittently his trade-call to 


He sells scents, honey, and various sweetmeats, and the 


youth of the neighbourhood know him well, and are ever anxious to pursue their games in his vicinity. 
A sweet morsel may come their way gratis, but his Jewish instincts forbid overmuch generosity 


Arab labourers come from across the 
ex-Turkish frontier. They work as 
carriers of goods at the Maala Wharf 
and in the coffee and hides warehouses 
inthe Crater. The wealthiest merchants 
of Aden come from the Hadhramaut. 
There is a large and growing traffic by 
dhows up the Red Sea, to both the 
African and Arabian littorals; away 
to the Somali ports, and, skirting the 
Hadhramaut littoral, to Shukra, Bir Ali 
Balhaf, Makalla, Sur, and Socotra. The 
salt pans of Khor Maksar employ 
numerous hands. In the Tawahi, or 
“ Crescent,’ are Greeks and Hebrews 
employed in the cigarette industry. 
Jews also deal in ostrich plumes. 
Among the disadvantages of Aden are 
its isolation since 1907, and the almost 
complete lack of greenery till you 
reach Sheikh Othman, while the know- 
ledge that you cannot escape from the 
ever-present rock palls on you. There 
is, however, no lack of amusement— 
polo, cricket, football, hockey, stické, 
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and “ gymkhanas”’ add a zest to life. 
The water drunk is sea-water condensed, 
but this is a blessing in disguise, as 
tending to minimise the chances of 
contracting water-borne diseases. Elec- 
tric light is being tardily introduced, 
and this, with fans, will convert Aden 
into a comparative health resort. 

There are, however, no good hotels, no 
public reading-rooms, no libraries. The 
roads are indifferent, the distances are 
long, though of recent years taxicabs 
have multiplied. The coal-dust, blown 
during the north-east monsoon, renders 
it difficult to keep the houses clean. On 
the other hand Aden is near home, and 
is a port of call for many liners. You 
see your friends weekly from India, 
Britain, and Australia, and the harbour 
is constantly visited by British and 
foreign warships. 

Sixteen miles north of Aden is the 
straggling and ill-kempt town of Lahe}j. 
From an ancestor of these Sultans of 
the Abdali tribesmen Aden was captured 
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in 1839. They are our best friends. 
By reason of proximity to Aden, the 
people are more “ civilized ’’ than others. 
Lahej is termed the “ Gate, of Aden,” 
and for many_ years the influence of 
this house of ‘‘ Al Mohsin ”’ has furthered 
our more intimate acquaintance with the 
tribes within. Lahej is well watered 
by canals from the River Tiban, and the 
fertility of the soil ensures good gardens, 
healthy crops, vegetables, and fruits. 
Lahej, with attention, might become 
the garden of Aden. The palaces of 
royalty stand out in contrast with 
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PIPERS OF LAHEJ EXECUTING A SERENADE 


The glorified ‘‘penny-whistle” on the right can produce only 

three notes, and the holes are barely within reach. 

player would be perfectly happy to keep up the performance for 
several hours, unless forcibly stopped 


the generally dilapidated 
appearance of the 
smaller houses of sun- 
baked mud. Mosquitoes 
and sand-flies abound. 
The tribesmen are _ less 
warlike than others, 
and the Pax Britannica 
gives them free scope 
to engage in husbandry 
and the _ breeding of 
camels. Other Arabs 
mockingly term them 
“eaters of sprats,’’ for, 
unlike the ordinary in- 
land Arab, they are fond 
of sun-dried fish, brought 
on camel-back from 
Aden. Many of the tribes- 
men ply camels to bring 
in daily supplies to the 
Aden market. The 
country, usually quiet, is 
at times raided by the 
surrounding and turbu- 
lent Subehi tribesmen, 
who own no allegiance, 
and live by petty pilfering 
on the trade routes. 

British connexion with 
the island of Socotra, 
500 miles from Aden, 
dates from 1834. It is 
under the ken of the 
Resident of Aden, and its 
ruler comes from Kishn, 
on the opposite Arabian 
littoral. The modern 
capital is Tamarida, on 
the northern side. The 
name was probably given 
by Portuguese mariners. The Socotrans 
callit Hadibo. The old capital Shik 
still exists in ruins two miles to the 
east. The mountain range of Hajir 
will repay a visit. The old-world 
export trade of the dragon’s blood tree 
and of aloes is well-nigh extinct. 

The coast folk live by fishing, while 
the mountaineers are herdsmen. The 
two races are distinct. The dialect 
is akin to old Mahri, and is Himyaritic 
in origin. Tradition says that Alexander 
the Great planted a Greek colony here, 
and the women of the eastern heights 
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But the 
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Are said to be so beautiful that one 
cannot look on them. On this Eastern 
point many a ship has been wrecked 
in the south-west monsoon. 

Kalansia lies to the west of the 
island, a small village with a group 
of mosques. Traces of Christian worship 
are found in Socotra. Till quite recently 
trade by barter prevailed, and money 
was discounted. Hadibo is very en- 
trancing, with its lagoon and palm- 
groves, cleanly village, and bubbling 
cascades from the hills. The people are 
docile and shy. The hill folk are fair 
complexioned. Socotra is famous for a 
breed of donkey and for milch cows. 

About 750 miles to the north-east of 
Aden, to which it is attached politically, 
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ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS OF LAHEJ 


lies the group of the five Kuria Muria 
Islands ceded to Britain by the Sultan 
of Muskat for the purpose of landing 
the Red Sea cable. Mention may also 
here be made conveniently of the group 
of Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf, 
lying twenty miles off the east coast of 
FE] Hasa, Arabia, and ruled by a native 
sheikh under British protection. 

Of these, Bahrein, Sitra, Nabi Saleh, 
and Jezeyra contain a population .of 
about 100,000 Persians and Arabs, 
chiefly engaged in the pearl fishery. 
The islands contain an immense number 
of burial mounds, with masonry 
sepulchres in which relics pointing to a 
probably Pheenician origin have been 
found. 
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IN THE ADEN PROTECTORATE 
No attention is paid to architectural style in the construction of the houses, which consist merely of 


bricks or wattle plastered over with mud. One 


crack is sufficient to render a house unpleasantly leaky in the rainy season. The spouts protruding 
from the walls are to deal with the various systems of domestic draimage 


Photographs of Aden and Lahej ave by J. L. Dixon 
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British Empire in Asia 
Il. The Jungle Folk of British Borneo 


F@NHE prevalent idea of Borneo is 
that it is still a land of ‘wild the 
men’’—the head-hunting Dayaks 

—a country undesirable as a residence 


and incapable of 
development. It is 
necessary, therefore, 
in a short account of 
the British part of 
the island and its 
peoples, based upon 
close observation 
and study during 
many years’ sojourn 
in this most 
interesting and 
attractive country, 
to say a few 
words to dispel 
that erroneous 
impression. 

The whole country 
is a storehouse of 
Nature’s treasures ; 
the people, more or 
less ‘‘ white folk,” 
are well-formed and 
intelligent, and 
while they go 
about untrammelled 
by superfluous 
garments, show 
proper and due 
regard to modesty, 
and, withal, the 
garments are 
in themselves 
picturesque. Borneo 
has until recent 
years been com- 
paratively neglected 
by the pioneers of 
industry and 
enterprise. 

The wise rule of 
Britain in Brunei, 

D 80 


By Charles Hose, D.Sc. 


Author of “The Pagan Tribes of Borneo ’’ 


With fafty-one photographs by the Author 





PRETTY SHELL EMBROIDERY 


Sea Dayak women show great skill and taste 

in the designs which they trace in shells upon 

their short cotton skirts and lung-bodied 
sleeved jackets 
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British North Borneo, and that of 
independent State of Sarawak, 
with its British Raja, have made it a - 
desirable place for commercial develop- 


ment, while the 
rights and well-being 
of the natives have 
been protected and 
fostered, securing to 
the inhabitants 
the maximum 
advantage of 
civilization with few 
of its disadvantages. 

Borneo is the 
third largest island 
in the world. Its 
area is roughly 
290,000 square 
miles, or about 
five times that of 
England and Wales. 
Its greatest length 
is 850 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 
about 600 miles. 
Crossed by the 
Equator near its 
centre, it 1s 
situated in the East 
Indian Archipelago, 
bounded on_ the 
north and west by 
the South China Sea, 
on the south by the 
Java Sea, and on the 
east by the Strait 


of Macassar and 
Celebes Sea. 
The island 


is mountainous, 
and there is a 
central group of 
mountains from 
which other ranges 
radiate. Although 


B2 
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surrounded on all sides by islands of 
volcanic origin, Borneo differs from 
them in presenting but small traces of 
volcanic activity, which may account for 
the fact that Borneo is comparatively 
less fertile than the surrounding islands. 
But the northern portion is distinguished 
by isolated groups, of which the highest 
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KLEMANTAN OF BARAM DISTRICT 


Fine, well-built people of high intelligence 

and sociable disposition, the Klemantans are 

skilful in handicrafts, most dexterous boat- 
men, and devoted to hunting 


peak is Mount Kinabalu in British Nerth 
Borneo, 13,593 feet. The northern coast 
lends itself more than any other part 
of the island to good and natural 
harbourage ; the whole country is well 
watered by many navigable rivers of 
considerable size. 

The small State of Brunei with its pile- 
built town of the same name Is the old 
Malay capital of Borneo. It has a 
population of about 20,000, consisting 
chiefly of a few Klemantan tribes, known 
as Kadayans, Orang Bukits, Bisayas, 
and Malays. The Brunei people are 
clever brass workers. 

The fauna of Borneo is large and 
varied, including two anthropoid apes— 
the orang-utan and gibbon—several 
species of monkeys, lemurs, rhinoceros, 





wild cattle, deer, pig, bears, otters, cats. 
porcupines, squirrels, bats, rats, tree 
shrews, and the toothless scaly ant- 
eater. In British North Borneo herds of 
a small species of elephant are occasion- 
ally met with. The crocodile infests 
every river, and various species of 
tortoise, turtle, lizard, frog, and snake 
abound. Fish are very plentiful, and 
the whole forest teems with bird and 
insect life. 

The land adjoining the coast consists 
of a low-lying swampy belt of the 
alluvium brought down by the rivers 
from the central highlands. Between 


the swampy coast belt and the mountains 
a zone of very irregular hill country 
intervenes, with an average height above 
the sea-level of about 1,000 feet. 
climate 


The 


is warm, moist, and very 


PURE-BRED KENYAH OF BORNEO 

This is Tama Bulan Wang, the Kenyah 

Penghulu of the Baram district, a man of real 
greatness as a leader of his people 


equable. The whole country is heavily 
timbered, with many valuable trees 
of both hard and soft wood, suitable for 
any purpose. There is a wealth of 
ferns, beautiful orchids, and numerous 
curious plants. 

The scenery is magnificent, and in 
every direction may be seen panoramas 
of the most luxuriant vegetation. At 
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BORNEO: YOUNG IBAN GRACE IN FESTAL ARRAY 


Sculet and gold, ivory and shall silver and brass are emplovcd with consummate artistry in the gali 
dics, of the Sea Daivaiks ot Ibins The costume wall disphivs the beautiful lies of then figures 
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Sea Dayaks tattoo stats and rosettes on the Instead of wearing eal rmgs, Orang Bukit 

bieast and shoulders, and weai 11ngs in the (Klemantan) women drive a wooden plug 

lobes and studs in the shclls of then ears, and thiough the lobes of th>ir cars and cap it with 
a hook design on the throat a boss of silver filigree 


Ukits of the Reyang tattoo extensively A bold Every Kayan perforates the shell of his ears and 

hook pattern covers the chest, and a pattern after he has been on the warpath and taken 

known as the lizard adorns the sides of the heads with his own hands, he thrusts through 
shoulders They wear brass earrings each the upper canine tooth of a tiger cat 


EAR ORNAMENTS AND TATTOO MARKS OF PAGAN TRIBES OF BORNEO 
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MEN WHO LIVE AS MANKIND LIVED TEN THOUSAND YEARS AGO 


Punans, people of Malayan blood, hve in the jungle-covered lands of Cential Borneo. Well built and 

vigorous, but shy and inoffensive, they are ignorant of agriculture, and move about in groups of 

twenty to thirty persons from one temporary shelter to another, finding their subsistence in the 
forest, and bartering its produce with other tribes for tobacco and salt 


the higher altitudes the dense under- 
growth gives way to an extraordinary 
and rank growth of moss which covers 
every form of vegetation. So rapid is 
plant growth that artificially cleared 
spaces are again overgrown within a 
few months. The network of rivers and 
their tributaries affords valuable means 
of transport throughout the country. 
The native population of Borneo, 
which numbers about 3,000,000—if 
Chinese, Indian, and other immigrants 
are excluded— falls naturally into two 
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great classes: those who have accepted 
the Mahomedan religion and civilization, 
and pagans. With the exception of the 
Malays of the coastal regions, all the 
natives live under tribal organization. 
Some writers class these tribes together 
indiscriminately under the name 
Dyak, or Dayak, though many groups 
may be clearly distinguished by differ- 
ences of culture, belief, custom, and 
physical and mental peculiarities. 

The chief groups are: (1) Sea Dayaks, 
also known as Ibans; (2) Kayans; 





BEADED AND TATTOOED BEAUTIES OF THE KALABIT TRIBE 


All Kalabit women are tattooed when they reach the age of sixteen Bold zigzag bands are traced 

on the foreaim, not completely encircling the limb, and strikingly decorative geometrical designs 

are tattooed on the thigh, the shin, and sometimes on the knee-cap They wear strings of large 
blue beads around the waist and wrist, and necklaces of smaller beads 


(3) Kenyahs, (4) Klemantans, (5) Muruts; 
and (6) Punans Of these peoples the 
Sea Dayak is best known to Europeans, 
largely owing to his restless, truculent 
disposition. He is of a well-marked and 
fairly uniform physical type. His skin 
is distinctly darker than that of the 
others. His figure is well proportioned, 
neat, and generally somewhat boyish. 
His expression is bright and mobile, 
his lips and teeth are often distorted 
and discoloured by the constant chewing 
of betel nut. He is cheerful, sociable, 
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energetic, industrious, and fond of fun 
The good qualities enumerated above 
render the Ibans agreeable companions, 
but there is another side to the picture. 
They have little respect for their chiefs, 
with the result that their social organiza- 
tion 1s defective and chaotic; they are 
somewhat quarrelsome and litigious, and 
the most inveterate head-hunters of 
the country. 

The Kayans are widely distributed 
throughout Central Borneo, in large 
villages situated on the middle reaches 
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of the principal rivers, with the excep- 
tion of those that run to the northern 
coast in the State of British North 
Borneo. They are a warlike people, but 
less truculent than the Sea Dayaks ; 
staid, conservative, and religious, they 
do not wantonly enter into quarrels. 
They are industrious and, though some- 
what slow and heavy both in mind and 
body, are more skilled in the handicrafts 
than any of the other peoples. 

The Kenyahs predominate in the 
highlands a little north of the centre of 
Borneo, where the largest rivers have 
their sources, but are found also in 
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KAYAN WOMEN RESTING FROM WORK IN THEIR RICE FIELD 
in Borneo both sexes share in the work of the paddy fields. 


widely scattered villages. Physically, 
they are the finest people of the country. 
Their skin-colour is decidedly fairer than 
others. Of medium stature, with long 
backs and short, muscular, well-rounded 
limbs, they are courageous, intelligent, 
energetic, excitable, very hospitable, 
and somewhat improvident. 

The Muruts and Kalabits are confined 
to the northern part of Borneo, and 
with many closely allied tribes, such as 
Dusuns, Tagals, and others, form the 
bulk of the population of the State of 
British North Borneo and the northern 
part of Sarawak. Tall and strongly 
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At planting-time the men make the 


holes in the pound, into which the women drop the seed. While the crop is growing the women 
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patch at least twice to prevent weeds from choking the rice p. 


ants, and men and 


women reap the crop together, the children helping by scaring off the rice-sparrowg 
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MERRY-MAKING AT HARVEST HOME: KLEMANTAN WOMEN DRESSED AS MEN 


Boisterous fun attends the completion of the rice harvest in Borneo, and the harvest festival 1s the 

annual carnival, at which dancing is most practised After a teast on rice and pork, solo and group 

dancing is indulged in, both sexes tahing part, and the women often dressing up as men for the 
occasion. After an exceptionally good harvest the rejoicing may last two days 
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VILLAGE SMITHY IN NORTH-EASTERN SARAWAK 
Kalabit blacksmiths forge implements from smelted metal by the aid of a charcoal furnace, to 
which the blast 1s supplied by piston bellows, seen in part on the left of this photo, and complete in 
the photo below. Stone hammers and anvils are still in common use 1n the interior of the country. 
The Kalabits and othe: tiibesmen are clever and artistic workers in steel and other metals 





BELLOWS FROM PALM STEMS 


For bellows the Kalabit smith fashions a 

couple of cylinders from palm stems, and, 

perched on a platform, drives the air through 

them with pistons made of tufts of feathers 
tied to sticks 
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built, their skin is generally more ruddy 
in colour. Their agriculture is superior 
to that of the other peoples, but they 
are addicted to much drinking of rice- 
spirit. It is remarkable that the women 
of the Kalabit tribe make proposals of 
marriage to the men. 

Under the name Klemantan are 
grouped together a large number of 
tribes which, though closely allied, are 
widely scattered in all parts of Borneo, 
and present considerable diversities of 
language and custom. 

The Punan, again, presents a well- 
marked type. His skin is fairer than the 
Kenyah’s, and is often of a slight 
greenish tint. He is well-proportioned, 
graceful, and muscular. His expression 
is somewhat melancholy, strikingly wary 
and timid. In spite of his nomadic life, 
he generally appears well nourished and 
clean. With the Ukits they are the 
most primitive of all the tribes, 
and therefore ethnologically the most 


DAYAK YOUTHS ENGROSSED IN A COCKING-MAIN 


Cock-fighting, a popular pastime in all Eastern countries from time immemorial, is a favourite amusc- 
ment ot the Dayaks, and is an almost indispensable part of every social and religious feast. The bids, 
carefully bred and trained, are heeled with sharp stcel spurs, and fight savagely 


AT GRIPS: HOW KAYAN WRESTLERS TAKE THE HOLD 


Wrestling is the most popular sport with the older boys and men of the Kayan tribe, and is regarded 
as training for the chase and war. Each grips his antagonist’s waistcloth at its lower edge behind, 
and strives to lay him on his back 
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interesting. The Punan’s dwelling is a 
mere shelter of sticks and leaves, built 
in the dense forest wherever he can 
obtain the necessary supply of food 
from jungle fruits and whatever he can 
secure by hunting. 

The Sea Dayak woman wears 
garments of homespun cotton thread 
woven in patterns of several colours, 
and an extraordinary corset consisting 
of many brass rings on rattan canes, 


some forty or fifty families and even 
more, with a gallery the whole length of 
the house; in fact, it constitutes a 
village. The house is built parallel to 
the course of the river. The members 
of a village are bound together, not 
merely by the common bonds of kinship 
and allegiance to one chief, but also by 
more subtle ties, of which the most 
important is their sharing in the pro- 
tection and warning afforded to the 





KAYANS SPLITTING RATTANS FOR HOUSES MATS, AND WEAPONS 
Of all the jungle plants of Borneo the rattan and bamboo are the most valuable to the natives, who 
employ them in more than half their crafts, and make of them most of their more important material 
possessions—houses, mats and caps, weapons (offensive and defensive), and implements 


built up one above another to enclose 
the body from the thigh to the breasts. 
This is worn almost continuously, and 
rarely removed. 

The principal garment of the women 
of all the other peoples is a skirt of 
cotton cloth. When working in the 
fields or travelling in boats, both men 
and women wear a long-sleeved jacket 
of white cotton, with a large mushroom- 
shaped hat, which serves chiefly as a 
protection against the rays of the sun. 

All the tribes, except the Punans and 
Ukits, build houses of a special type ; 
each house is built to accommodate 
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whole house by the omen-birds, or by 
the higher powers served by these. 

All the peoples of Borneo, the Punans 
excepted, cultivate rice, which is the 
principal food stuff, and forms the bulk 
of every meal. 

Betore the preparation of the land 
can be begun, it 1s necessary to compute 
the time of the year, and to secure 
good omens, which is effected by an in- 
strument resembling the Greek gnomon. 
During the growth of the rice various 
charms and_ superstitious practices 
are brought into use to promote its 
growth and keep away the pests. The 
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DAYAK BELLE ENCASED 


ear-rings and nccklets, and silver bracelets 


preparation of the land consists in the 
felling of the timber, clearing the under- 
growth, and in burning it later as 
completely as possible, so that the 
ashes enrich the soil. The fallen timber 
lies some weeks to dry. Choosing a 
windy day they set fire to it, and as 
soon as the ashes are cool seed sowing 
begins. Men and women work to- 
gether; the men go in front making 
shallow holes with wooden dibbles, the 
women follow dropping in the rice seed. 
The harvest is ripe in some fourteen 





IN BRASS AND SILVER 


She wears a comb of silver filigree and tinsel, silver-gilt bells for 

Her corset 1s made 

of rattan hoops, completely covered with brass rings and 
decorated with silver coins and filigree 
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to twenty weeks after 
sowing, and harvesting is 
the most important event 
of the year in which all 
take part. When the 
whole crop has_ been 
gathered, it is transported 
amid much rejoicing and 
merry-making to the rice 
barns adjoining the house, 
and the harvest festival, 
which is in fact the 
annual carnival, begins. 

The festival starts with 
the preparation of the 
seed grain for the follow- 
ing season. Sufficient of 
the best of the new grain 
is carefully selected by 
the women of each room 
for the sowing of the next 
season. This is mixed 
with a small quantity of 
the grain of the foregoing 
seasons, which has been 
carefully preserved for 
this purpose 

While mixing the old 
with the new grain, the 
women call on the soul 
of the rice to cause the 
seed to be fruitful and to 
grow vigorously, and to 
favour their own fertility, 
for the whole festival is a 
celebration or cult of the 
principle of fertility and 
vitality of the woman no 
less than that of the rice 
grain 

Thesé preparations 
having been completed, 
there begins a scene of boisterous fun. 
The women make pads of the boiled 
sticky new rice, and cover it with soot 
from their cooking vessels. With these 
they approach the men, and dab the 
pads upon their faces and _ bodies, 
leaving sooty marks that are not easily 
removed. The men thus challenged 
give chase, and attempt to get posses- 
sion of the rice pads and to return the 
compliment. 

The daily life of all the peoples of 
Borneo who live in the long houses that 
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constitute the villages 
presents characteristics 
fairly common to them all. 
Before the first streaks of 
daylight appear, the 
women light the fires in 
the private rooms and 
descend to the river, 
bathe, and fill bamboo 
water vessels. Returning 
to the house with their 
loads of water, they boil 
the rice for the household 
breakfasts. About the 
same time the men bestir 
themselves sluggishly ; 
some bathe, while others 
smoke the unfinished ends 
of the cigarettes of the 
previous night. 

During some three or 
four months of the year 
all able-bodied persons 
repair daily to the rice 
fields. Old people and 
invalids remain in the 
house, doing carving or 
other light work, while 
keeping an eye on the 
children who play in and 
out and about the house. 
A few of the able-bodied 
men employ themselves 
making boats, forging 
swords, spearheads, iron 
hoes, and axes, repairing 
Weapons or implements. 
At other times small 
parties go to the jungle 
to hunt deer and pig, 
gather jungle produce, or 
spend the day in fishing. 

Except in the busy farming season, 
the work of the women is wholly within 
the house. The heaviest part of their 
household duty is the preparation of the 
rice. About midday, as soon as dinner 
is over, the pounding of the rice 
begins. The winnowing and sifting are 
often done by old women, while the 
younger women continue the severer 
task of plying the pestle. This work 
completed, supper is prepared with 
the rice and whatever food the men 
have brought home from the jungle. 





HINTS OF DEPARTING YOUTH 


As age creeps on, Sea Dayak women give up their brass corsets, 
except on festal occasions, retaining only a few rattan waist 
hoops and trinkets that do not interfere with house worh 


By the time the tropical night has 
fallen, the house is lit by the fires and 
resin torches. The men gather round 
the fireplaces in the gallery, discuss the 
events of the day, the state of the 
crops, relate myths, folk-tales, and 
animal stories. About nine o’clock all 
retire to bed, save a few old men who 
sit smoking over the fires far into the 
night. 

Now the rushing of the river makes 
itself heard in the house, mingled with 
the chirping of innumerable insects and 
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the croaking of a myriad of frogs borne 
in from the surrounding forest. The 
villagers sleep soundly, but the European 
guest, if unused to sleeping in Bornean 
long houses, is apt to be wakened from 
time to time by an outburst of dreadful 
yelpings from the dogs squabbling for 
the best places among the ashes, or by 
some weird cry from the depths of the 
forest. In the old unsettled days the 


peace of the night was occasionally 
broken about an hour before the dawn 
by the yells of an attacking force, or by 





A KAJAMAN LADY OF QUALITY 
Clean in her dress and person, her social status is 
indicated by the length of the lobe of her ears, 
in the elongation of which great care is taken 
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flames roaring up from beneath the house. 
Alcoholic intoxication is uncommon. 
At great feasts, such as take place at the 
close of the harvest, or on the return of 
a successful war-party, much rice-spirit 
is drunk, by women as well as men; 
a few of the men usually become quite 
drunk, but most of them hardly go 
further than a state of boisterous jollity. 
Although in years of good rice harvest 
each family renews its supply, yet the 
spirit is never drunk in private, but only 
on festive occasions, or when a man 
entertains a small party of friends in his 
own chamber. 

A display of warlike feeling is given 
in the war-dance, which is executed by 
one or two warriors only. Men in full 
panoply of war, brandishing a sword and 
shield, go through movements of a 
single combat with many fanciful 
exaggerations. 

When a youth begins to feel strongly 
the attraction of the other sex, he finds 
opportunities of paying visits in friendly 
houses. It is then said in his own house 
that he has gone “ to seek tobacco,” a 
phrase which is well understood to 
mean that he has gone to seek female 
companionship. 

Girls wear many heavy rings in the 
lobes of their ears, which gradually 
yield to the weight and begin to assume 


‘the desired character of slender loops. 


Some of the girls learn to execute a solo 
dance, which consists largely in slow, 
graceful movements of the arms and 
hands. 

Deliberate lying is a thing to be 
ashamed of, and a man who gets himself 
a reputation as a liar is regarded with 
small favour. Among the Ibans, if a 
man has deceived his people in a serious 
matter by means of a malicious lie, and 
it is discovered, one of the deceived party 
takes a stick or bough and throws it 
down at some spot near which people 
are constantly passing, saying in the 
presence of others: “ Let anyone who 
does not add to this liar’s heap suffer 
from pains in the head.” The others 
do likewise, and as the nature of the 
growing: heap becomes known, every 
passer-by throws a stick upon it, lest 
he should suffer pain. Jungle tracks 


PEEPS AT BORNEO 
Forest Craft &¢ Native Culture 


His tiger-cat war coat proclaims the prowess of this Klemantan 
chief. Armed andalert, he peers through the jungle for any lurking foe 


Photographs by Dr. Charles Hose 
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Papa, mamma, and the baby. A pleasing picture of the formidable 
Sea Dayaks in the peaceful atmosphere of conjugal felicity 
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Cheerfulness and shy timidity characterise these Lisum women of 
Central Borneo. The bangles they are wearing are made of real ivory 
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To make thread the Iban ®oman puts a mass of cotton fibre in a 
mangle, which extracts the seeds while she pulls away the fibre 


Looping the web over crossbars the weaver, sitting on the floor, 
reer ds if taut by a loop round her waist and plies the shuttle by hand 
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Kenyah women spend happy weeks in huts upon their arms, weedin 
the'rice fields and living on green corn, early pumpkins, and frust 
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, Iban warriors deck the sheaths of their swords with human 
hair, wear ivory armlets, and fibre wristlets once used as currency 
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Borneo sgt hs i are marvels of craftsmanship. First the K. 


shapes a roughly cylindrical eight-foot length of hard jagang waod 
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Next, standing on pe soap peler he bores it by vertical blows with an 


ing water into the hole to float out the chips 
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Slight curvature is given to the pipe so that only a half-circle of 
light ts visible on sighting through the bore, which ts next polished 
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On to the shaft of a dart nine inches long he then fits a tapering 
cylinder of tough pith, the butt end of which exactly fills the bore 
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Poison for the dart is furnished by the ipoh tree. The native incises 
the bark and collects the milky sap that exudes in a bamboo cup 
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Heated over a fire, the sap becomes a thick, dark paste. Thts ts 
worked thinner with a spatula and then applied to the tip of the dart 





Accurate, light, and noiseless, the blowpipe'is particularly effective 
tn dense jungle. Here are two Kenyah crack shots out after monkeys 
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Home from the kill. Obviously well pleased with himself, a Kenyah 
hunter brings home a young porker just shot with his blowpipe 
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nn ere ee 


are the usual means of BRRa Rta: 


communication between 
the villages, which cannot 
be reached by river. 
Where a route crosses a 
swamp, large trees are 
felled in such a way that 
they lie as nearly as 
possible end to end. In 
this way a rude, slippery 
viaduct is formed on 
which an agile and bare- 
footed native can walk 
in safety across swamps 
miles in extent. 

The natural products 
of Borneo are very 
varied, and many of them 
occur in profusion. Large 
numbers of fish are 
caught and form = an 
important part of the diet 
of the peoples The 
Kenyahs fish with an 
ingenious hook made with 
a rattan thorn. Varieties 
of gutta-percha are 
obtained in the forest 
from trees of more than 
a score of species. 
Camphor is formed 1n the 
crevices of the stems of 
trees of the genus 
Dryobalanops' The tree 
Is cut down, the stem 
split up, and the crystals 
shaken out. Wild sago is 
abundant, and is much 
used for food by Punans, 
and occasionally by the 
other peoples when their 
supply of rice is short. 
Edible nests of a species 
of swift, which builds in 
caves, are collected by the 
natives and sold to the 
Chinese in considerable 
quantities. 

Warfare was in the old 
days almost the principal 
industry of the natives, but under the 
control and civilizing influences of the 
West, the avenging of injuries and the 
necessity for possessing heads for use in 
the funeral rites are now the principal 
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PROUD OF HIS ESCUTCHEON 


Kenyah shiclds generally bear in front conventional designs of 
thc human face picked out 1n red and blach They are often 
adorned and framed with tufts of human hair taken from the 
heads of slain enemies 


grounds of warfare. An old dried head 
however, will serve all the purposes of 
the rites that terminate a period of tribal 
or village mourning, and peace has 
reigned for more than fifteen years 
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DIVINATION FROM THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS IN BORNEO 


Omen birds occupy a special place in the Pagan religion of Borneo, The carrion hawk 1s consulted 
before the sowing and the harvesting of the rice rane An image of it surmounts a pole at the corner 
aw 


of a raised open building, whence watchers view the ks as they come within the area of sky marked 
off for each observer 
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WOE TO THE VANQUISHED ! 


theis return encamped before the house, when 
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DANCE OF TRIUMPH 


This Kayan woman is dancing with a recently-takcn enemy’s head. The hair has been removed 
to adorn the shield and sword-handle of the warrior who killed the man, and now stands proudly 
before his rejoicing mate. It is customary for the victorious warriors to spend the first night after 


the women dance with the freshly-captured heads, 


and the whole village rejoices 


between the tribes of Sarawak and 
Dutch Borneo. When it is undertaken, 
war is generally carried out very 
deliberately after much preparation and 
in large, well-organized parties. 

The weapons of war are the sword and 
the spear, Some of the tribes are expert 


in the use of the blow-pipe and poisoned 
darts. This blow-pipe is a truly astonish- 
ing achievement of purely manual skill. 
With merely a knife and an axe, the 
native fashions a tube seven feet long 
with an external diameter of one inch, 
tapering to three-quarters of an inch 
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OF A KAYAN LONG HOUSE 


THE GALLERY 


IN ONE 


le length 1s virtually the village street as well as the common sitting-room, from which doors on one 
hat are each the private apartment of one family 
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COMMON-ROOM, 
Kayan houses are marvels of carpentering skull 
A roofed gallery running the who 
side lead into spacious rooms t 
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GHASTLY WAR TROPHIES IN THE GALLERY OF A KAYAN LONG HOUSE 


Heads of eneinies hilled in battle are hung by the Kayans in a single row from the lower edge of a 

long beain over the principal hearth. The brains having been removed, the head is dried over a fire 

and suspeided by a 1attan passed through a hole pierced in the vertex. The trophies are adorned 
with bunches of palm leaves 
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at the muzzle, and with merely an iron 
chisel he drives through this a perfectly 
true bore one-third of an inch in diameter. 
The weapon has a range of about seventy 
yards and the accuracy of a rifle. A 
short spear is lashed bayonet-wise to 
the end to provide a defensive weapon. 
Wooden shields are used by almost 
all the tribes. 

Before attacking, favourable omens 
must be obtained, and men are told off 
for this work. When, in the early 
morning, the attacking party has quietly 
surrounded a village, bundles of dry 
wood shavings are ignited under the 
houses among the boats and timbers. 
Then ensues a scene of wild confusion. 





PREVENTIVE MEASURES IN BORNEO AGAINST EPIDEMIC DISEASE 


The calm stillness of the tropical dawn 
is broken by the deep war-chorus of the 
attacking party, the crackling of the 
fires, and by the shouts and screams of 
the people of the house suddenly roused 
from sleep. 

A war-party, returning home in its 
boats, makes no secret of its success. 
As the villagers come out to gaze at the 
passing boats those who have taken 
heads stand up while the others paddle 
the boat. The heads, slightly dried by 
smoke, are placed in the stern of the boat. 

One plausible view of the origin of 
head-taking is that it arose out of the 
custom of slaying slaves on the death 
of a chief, in order that they might 
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One of the minor deities recognized by the Kenyahs affords protection against sickness and attack. 
Images of him, not precisely idols, are placed at the principal landing-place in front of a village to 
ward off infection should an epidemic break out elsewhere in the district 
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accompany and serve him on his journey 
to the other world. The natives believe 
themselves to be surrounded by many 
intelligent powers capable of influencing 
their welfare for good or ill. Guidance 
is sought from the behaviour of the 
omen-birds and in the entrails of the 
slaughtered pigs and fowls, in regard to 
the wishes of the gods. 

In a case of severe illness of mys- 
terious origin that seems to threaten to 
end fatally, the theory generally ac- 
cepted is that the patient’s soul has left 
the body, and the treatment indicated 
is therefore an attempt to persuade the 
soul to return. 

The professional soul-catcher is gener- 
ally a person who has served a con- 
siderable period of apprenticeship, after 
having been admonished to take up this 
calling in a dream often experienced 
during sickness. He gives directions to 
be followed by the patient, especially in 
regard to articles of diet, and retires, 
leaving his fee to be sent after him, the 


amount of which is left to the generosity 
of the patient. 

Before the native house stand upright 
two or more great boles of timber; the 
upper end of each of them is carved into a 
rude face and crowned with a brass gong. 
When the gods are addressed, the 
ceremony usually takes place before one 
of these posts. A tall young tree, 
stripped of all but the topmost twigs, 
stands beside one of them, and is 
supposed to reach to heaven, or at least, 
by its greater proximity to the regions 
above, to facilitate intercourse therewith. 

Whenever it becomes specially in- 
teresting or important to ascertain the 
future course of events—-for example, 
when a village proposes to make war, or 
when two parties are about to go 
through a peace-making ceremony—a 
pig is caught, tied by the feet, and 
brought before the chief in the gallery 
of the house, who, speaking through the 
medium of the pig, consults the gods. 
The ceremony is prefaced by a prayer, 





AUGURS OF BORNEO CONSULTING THE AUSPICES 


Before embarking upon any public expedition the Kenyahs always consult the white-headed carrion 
hawk. Building a shelter of sticks and leaves on the river-bank, three men of the upper class watch 


for hawks, three of which must fly in a particular course to be propitious. 


Fowls and a pig are 


then sacrificed to the chief god, and all is wel] 
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CHARGING A PIG 





WITH A MESSAGE TO THE 





GODS 


Whenever Kayans and Kenyahs hill a domestic pig they make 1t an opportunity for both prave1 

and divination. The live pig, bound, 1s prodded with a smouldering torch by the chief, who utters a 

prayer, which the soul of the pig, when released by a spear-thrust, shall carry to the god. Answe1 
to the praye: is then found 1n the liver of the dead animal 


when a fire is ligated, the belief being 
that the smoke is a_ vehicle of 
communication betwcen man _ and 
the gods. 

The pig is then slain, and the answer 
is obtained from the appearance of the 
liver. The omens thus obtained are held 
to be the answer vouchsafed by the god 
to the prayers which have been carried 
to him by the spirit of the pig. These 
rites afford an extremely interesting 
parallel with similar ceremonies practised 
by Greek, Roman, and other early 
Western peoples. 

Natural death is recognized by the 
people of Borneo as inevitable in old 
age, and disease is vaguely conceived as 
the effect of natural causes. Cholera and 
smallpox have ravaged large areas of 
Borneo from time to time. The people 
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recognize that both these diseases spread 
up river from village to village, and to 
prevent intercourse with all villages 
lower down river the people of a 
tributary stream will fell trees across its 
mouth or lower 1eaches so as to block 
it completely, or will stretch a rope from 
bank to bank as a sign that no one may 
enter. Such a sign is generally respected 
by inhabitants of other parts of the 
river-basin, and ought to be strictly 
respected by all travellers. Disregard 
of this warning by European explorers, 
ignorant, no doubt, of its intention, has 
been the cause of many a _ hostile 
reception, and has led to bloodshed 
which might have been wholly avoided 
if the explorers had been equipped with 
some general knowledge of the principles 
of conduct of savage peoples, 
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British Empire in Asia 
III. Hongkong: An Eastern Link of Empire 
By H. B. Morse, LL.p. 


Late of The Imperial Chinese Customs Service 


N the Kowloon territory of the 
colony of Hongkong is to be 
seen an inscription on the rock 

over a cave which is declared to record 
the otherwise unknown fact that the 
last of the Sung emperors, A.D. 1278, 
there found a refuge from the soldiers 
of Kublai Khan. If this is anything 
more than popular tradition, it is the 
only historical record of Hongkong 
until August, 1839, when the Inglish 
community of Canton, driven from 
Macao by the truculence of Com- 
missioner Lin Tsesii, found shelter 
there. Until that date no pen had had 
occasion to write of the place; and 
since then the meaning of the name 
has been in dispute. That most in 
favour has been Fragrant Streams, 
derived from the excellent quality of the 
water available for watering ships ; 
but that in Cantonese is Hdéngkiin. 
In an official document the Chinese 
name is first found in the treaties of 
Nanking, 1842, and of the Bogue, 
1843 ; the characters used therein are 
in Cantonese Héngkong, which may 
be rendered Fair Haven. 


A Topaz Changed to Emerald 


The island is a “ precious stone set 
in the silver sea.’ Its glowing yellow 
topaz has, by the energy of three 
generations of British administrators 
and merchants, been transformed into 
emerald green; its hills once covered 
by grass, burnt yellow by the torrid 
sun, are now mantled with great 
forests, planted by successive super- 
intendents of the Forestry Department. 
This is typical of Hongkong. It did 
not just grow; it has been created 
by the energy and enterprise of its 
administrators and its merchants. 

Yet the island has many natural ad- 
vantages. The tourist must go far afield 
to find a scene to be compared with the 
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beauty of Hongkong, when approached 
from the south-west or the north-east ; 
the view from the harbour of the city 
of Victoria—by day of its houses terrac- 
ing the hillside, surmounted by the 
green upper slopes, by night of its many 
lights twinkling in the amphitheatre to 
a height of a thousand feet—-can only 
be equalled by the view from the Peak, 
looking down on the harbour with its 
shipping, and over to the busy suburb 
of Kowloon. 


The Island City in its Early Days 


When the English first arrived they 
found the island inhabited only by a 
few fisher-folk ; there were no houses 
for them, and perforce they remained 
in their ships. When the proposal to 
obtain a depot, such as Hongkong was 
destined to be, was first made by James 
Bradshaw in 1781, it was only as a 
place in which the ships might be 
refitted ; the imports left unsold might 
be stored until the next season; the 
supercargoes might abide between 
seasons instead of gomg to Macao; 
and the sailors in the ships might 
not be under Chinese jurisdiction. 

These were the avowed objects in the 
instructions given at various later 
dates to ask for a depot, and on these 
lines the development of Hongkong 
began. The trade continued to be con- 
ducted at Canton, and Hongkong 
served only as repairing station, storage 
warehouse, and resting-place until, in 
December, 1856, the Chinese destroyed 
the Canton factories, and brought the 
British to realize that their only 
security lay in transferring the trade 
to Hongkong. | 

At first the merchants chiefly needed 
a. place in which they could remain 
from March, when the last of the ships 
of the season ordinarily sailed, until 
September, when the earliest ships of 
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the next season arrived. In those early 
years they established themselves in the 
narrow strip of gently sloping land, 
about 300 feet wide, between Queen’s 
Road and the waterside, the Europeans 
between Pottinger Street and the City 
Hall, the Chinese to the west of them, 
the barracks and the Naval Yard to 
the east. 


Business in a Hot-House 


As the need for expansion came in 
1857, they began to climb the lower 
slopes of the hill, culminating in 
Government House and the Public 
Gardens. The waterside proprietors 
controlled their own water frontage 
until 1860, when a modest reclamation 
from the sea gave Hongkong its Praya, 
now called Des Voeux Road; and a 
further, more ambitious, reclamation, 
completed in 1903, rescued a strip of 
level ground from West Point to the 
Naval Yard, with a new Praya which 
is named Connaught Road. 

This constitutes the city of Victoria, 
the administrative name of the residen- 
tial and business town of Hongkong. 
It lies on the leeward side of the lofty 
and steep ridge which forms the island, 
and is shut off from every breath of air 
during the long summer, April to 
October, when the trade wind, known 
on the China coast as the monsoon, 
blows steadily from between south and 
south-west. The summer is also the 
busy trading season, and the officials, 
the merchants, their assistants, and 
those who purvey to them, all swelter 
in a hot-house atmosphere. 


Hongkong’s Happy Valley 


Then came the funicular railway, 
opened in 1888, from a point near the 
cathedral up to Victoria Gap, with a 
gradient in places of 35 degrees ; and now 
from Victoria Gap to Magazine Gap is 
strung a chaplet of villas, providing, ata 
height of goo to 1,000 feet, homes, often 
in the clouds, for the well-to-do among 
the Hongkong community. 

A little more than a mile to the east 
of City Hall is Wongneichong Valley, 
also known as Happy Valley. Here, on 
the west side of a brook, a trickle of 


water in the winter, a raging torrent 
in the summer rains, lie the cemeteries 
of the non-Chinese civilian population 
—in the order up-hill, Mahomedan, 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, Parsee, 
Hindoo, and Jewish; directly across 
the brook lie the inevitable concomit- 
ants of a British settlement in the 
Far East, the racecourse and the 
recreation ground; and east of these 
is the Chinese cemetery for those not 
wealthy enough to have their remains 
sent back to their ancestral home in 
China. 

This brook was, before the day of 
the cemeteries, the Fragrant Stream 
from which the ships were watered for 
their five-months voyage to England, 
and the residents obtained their domestic 
supplies. But the rainfall is seasonal : 
a monthly mean average of 1.784 ins. 
in the five months November to March, 
and of 13.232 ins. in the five months 
May to September ; and storage became 
a necessity. 


Wonderful Harbour & Shipping Centre 


Apart from small catchment basins 
on the northern slopes above the city of 
Victoria, the residents are supplied 
with water from the Pokfolum and 
Taitam reservoirs on the southern side 
of the island, and from one high up 
the Wongneichong valley, with a total 
storage capacity of 515,000,000 gallons. 
From Pokfolum, the first to be made, the 
water is conducted by a conduit around 
the western end of the island, carried 
by siphons under some of the ravines. 
The Taitam water is carried under the 
ridge to the northern side by a tunnel 
2,350 yards long, and thence westwards 
by a conduit, 400 feet above sea-level 
and about four miles long, over which is 
built the Bowen Road. With its many 
bridges, this conduit road is a beautiful 
piece of engineering. 

Across the harbour on the northern 
side lies Kowloon, sometimes spelt 
Kaulung. This was not included in the 
original cession, but in 1860 the four 
square miles of the Kowloon Peninsula 
were leased in the spring, and in October 
formally ceded to the British Crown. 
Here were established docks for 
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repairing ships, wharves, and ware- 
houses, and a residential suburb open 
to the breezes of summer. 

The clause in the treaty of Nanking 
by which the island of Hongkong was 
ceded to the British Crown, gave the 
reason for the cession in the following 
words: “It being obviously necessary 
and desirable that British subjects 
should have some port whereat they 
may careen and refit their ships, when 
required, and keep stores for that 
purpose.’ It was for their shipping that 
the British required a depot; and for 
that the harbour of Hongkong is per- 
fect. With a general depth of six to 
cight fathoms at low water close to the 
shore, it is completely sheltered in all 
directions from wind and sea. Only the 
devastating typhoons can trouble it, 
and of them only the fiercest; such as 
that of September 18th, 1906, when in 
the space of two hours there were sunk 
or seriously damaged in or near the 
harbour 67 European vessels, 652 
Chinese junks, 54 lighters, 70 steam- 
launches, and innumerable sampans. 
Ordinarily the harbour is one of the 


safest salt-water anchorages in the 
world; and, in the day of the sailing 
ship, it had the inestimable advantage 
of having an entrance from the east 
and one from the south-west, so that it 
could be entered or left in either mon- 
soon, and with the wind from any 
direction. In those days ships arrived 
at Hongkong as a terminus; but, with 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, 
a great impetus was given to steam 
navigation to the Far East, and steamers 
bound ultimately for Shanghai and for 
Japan made it a port of call. This has 
made Hongkong a great shipping centre. 

Contrary to the intentions of its 
godfathers, it 1s as a commercial mart 
that Hongkong has most distinguished 
itself. Its merchants were the most 
pronounced free-traders, before Cobden, 
before the policy was adopted in the 
United Kingdom; and from the first 
their competitors of all nationalities were 
admitted on an equal footing to all the 
privileges enjoyed by the British. Free- 
dom of trade and an open market built 
up Hongkong and developed a commerce 
which places it in the first rank. This 





HARDY AND ABLE-BODIED BURDEN BEARERS OF HONGKONG 


With thews and sinews of steel, they easily accomplish the ponderous tasks of the horse 
Nothing comes amiss to them, and proofs of their powers of endurance are daily in evidence in the 
streets of this island city, for the strength of the coolie is such as to enable him to raise, shoulder, 
and carry many a load which the average European porter could not hope so much as to move 
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CHINESE COUNTERPART OF WORLD CHILDREN’S FAVOURITE SHOW 


Coohes and their chil lren aie here seen enjoying a Punch and Judy show in Old Kowloon City, 

for in the Orient, as in the Occident, this humorous puppet play 1s a reigning favourit¢ of the masses 

Ever ready for a piece of fun, they will stand for hours delighting 1n the buffoonery of a fe How-coohe; 
low jests, grimaces, and antic postures exciting them to a high pitch of enthusiasm 


freedom means exemption not only from 
customs duties, but from all control or 
supervision, and even from reporting 
the imports and exports. There are 
therefore no statistics of the trade of 
Hongkong, and all that can be stated 
with any degree of certainty is that, in 
any given year, its buying and selling 
are about half of those of Shanghai. 

The hospitality shown to foreign 
nationalities was also extended to the 
Chinese, who have flocked to the feast 
of trade; in the old territory alone, a 
hundred years ago almost uninhabited, 
they now constitute 96 per cent. of the 
civilian population, natives of India 
being probably three per cent., 
Europeans and Americans but little over 
one per cent. Here you may see the 
Chinese merchant, selling his silk, or 
buying Manchester cottons for dis- 
tribution through Southern China; 
the shrewd, keen Chinese shopkeeper, 
displaying the silver and lacquered 
ware, the embroidered silks, the carved 
lvories, the choice furniture of his or 
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his father’s native land; the alert 
huckster, bent on supplying every need 
of all customers; the servant, the 
porter, the hewer of wood and drawer 
of water for the motley population 
In industry Hongkong made a late 
start, the production of cement, and 
of cordage from Manilla hemp, being 
among the earliest enterprises. The 
repairing of ships led naturally to their 
construction, and several docks have 
been built for this purpose Sugar im- 
ported from Java and the Philippines 1s 
refined in Hongkong, and sent thence to 
Chinese ports, the Chinese importation of 
Hongkong refined sugar in 1919 being 
140,000 tons. Cotton-spinning mills 
were started in 1895, and run 55,000 
spindles. To these must be added a 
flour-mill, a saw-mill, glass works, soap 
works, match works, and many others. 
All the prime materials have to be 
imported, but, subject to this restriction, 
there seems to be no limit to the in- 
dustrial development of Hongkong 
under the security of the British flag. 
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British Empire in Asia 
IV. The Polyglot Life of the Straits Settlements 


By Sir Frank Swettenham, G.c.M.G. 


Late Governor of the Straits Settlements ‘and Author of “British Malaya ’’ 


separated from the mainland 
of the Malay Peninsula, is only 
a few miles from the southernmost point 
of Asia. It is a great port of call, 
coaling and refitting station for shipping, 
a hive of industry, and market for the 
exchange of Eastern and Western 
produce. One hundred 
and twenty milesnorth- 
west of Singapore is 
Malacca, occupying a 
narrow strip of the 
peninsula bordering 
the Strait of Malacca. 
Another 240 miles 
farther north is the 
island of Penang, with 
another strip of the 
peninsula named 
Province Wellesley. 
These two islands and 
two strips of mainland 
constitute the colony 
of the Straits 
Settlements with other 
smaller islands and an 
insignificant slice of 
peninsula, seventy 
miles south of Penang. 
Speaking generally, the 
two islands, one at the 
northern and the other 
at the southern end of 
the Malacca Strait, are 
densely inhabited and 
important trading 
Stations, while Malacca 
and Province Wellesley 
are agricultural 
districts, where Malays 
are in the majority. 
Sixty-nine different 
languages are spoken 
by the people who, for 
Various reasons, have 


Ts small island of Singapore, 


behind. 





ENGAGING MALAY GIRL 
Her black hair, pulled off her fore- 
head, is fastened neatly in a knob 


Singularly winning is the 
smile with which the Malay girl 
confronts the world 
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been attracted to the colony. The most 
generally spoken language is Malay—371 
persons in every 1,000 use it. The next 
language in most general use 1s the Hok 
Kieu dialect of Chinese, by 218 persons 
in every 1,000. Only 23 per cent. of the 
inhabitants speak a European language. 
The immense majority of the inhabitants 
of the British colony— 
inappropriately named 
the Straits Settlements 
—are Chinese, and it 
is not too much to say 
that the ever-increas- 
ing prosperity of the 
colony is mainly due 
to their industry and 
enterprise, in a 
climate congenial to 
them, and under an 
administration which, 
while imposing as few 
burdens as_ possible, 
has given equal 
opportunities to all 
comers. The fact 
that the founder of 
Singapore, Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, 
made the ports of the 
colony free, attracted 
settlers from all 
neighbouring countries, 
and especially from 
China. They realized 
that the stations at 
either end of the 
Malacca Strait were 
ideal ports of call for 
all shipping between 
the West and Farthest 
East, and when the 
enterprise of European 
merchants and traders 
had supplied the 
necessary facilities for 
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SOOTHING CARE BY WANDERING MINSTRELSY 


Her good humoured face smiles out from the ample sari that drapes her head and shoulders and falls 

like a shawl over her flowered jacket and the cotton sarong that reaches to her ankles On her single- 

stringed guitar she strums a monotonous melody Malay wandering minstrels, known as soothers 
of care, repeat and perpetuate the folk-tales of the country 
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SON O’ MINE: A MALAY GROUP IN SINGAPORE 
Malays are devoted to their children, who up to the age of fifteen or sixteen are most engaging 
‘leatures They tiot about with them parents, and when a baby {fs tired, the mother swings it on 
to he: hip and twists a sling foi 1t out of her sari, in which it rides happily and comfortably 
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docking, coaling, and refitting, the 
prosperity of the Settlements 
assured, and Singapore and Penang 


became great markets and storehouses 


for the exchange of every conceivable 


product of West and East. 


Chinese who originally came to the | 


colony as labourers grew to be rich 
merchants, bankers and _ capitalists, 
owners of lands, houses, plantations, and 
steamers, ready to finance any profitable 
scheme either in the colony or the 
neighbouring Malay States. 

The shopkeepers of Singapore, Penang, 
and Malacca are in the main Chinese. 
The clerical services in Government 
offices, in banks, and in mercantile 
houses are largely staffed by Chinese, 
and their ability, honesty, and energy 
are universally recognized. Others are 
skilled mechanics, contractors, and 
builders, and_there is no manual labour 
which they are not ready to undertake. 
Wherever physical strength is required, 
as in dock and warehouse labour or the 
coaling of ships, Chinese are employed. 
In the harbour they are excellent boat- 





was . 


men ; in coastal villages they aré fisher- 


men; and inland they are gardeners and 


plantation workers.. As rickshaw pullers 
they hold a practical monopoly of a 
job which is too hard for persons of 
other nationalities. . 

Wealthy Chinese are almost invariably 
owners of landed property, and they are 
especially proud of their country houses, 
their gardens and their fish ponds, their 
motor-cars and their racehorses. Chinese 
established in the colony for more than 
one generation speak Malay—of a kind— 
as often as, or more often than, Chinese; 
because it is the lingua franca of the 
colony. This is the case with the boys 
of the well-to-do Chinese who have been 
educated in the best schools of the colony, | 
and in Penang and Malacca it is probably 
true of the girls also. By far the 
majority of Straits-born Chinese are 
very proud of the fact that they are 
British subjects, and take little interest 
in China or her affairs. | 

Most of the Malays—who are next in 
numbers to the Chinese—are settled on 
the land in Malacca and Province 





YOUNG KLING FEMALE IMPERSONATOR 


He belongs to the ancient Dravidian race, perhaps the most primitive of all the Indian types 
distributed over Southern Hindustan and found in thousands in the East Indian seaports and the 


Straits Settlements. 


This lad earns his living by donning girl’s costume and dancing in the streets 
of Singapore to the music of his older comrades | 
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guitar and portable harmonium 
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Wellesley, where they 
grow rice and fruit, 
especially coconuts, spend 
their days or nights in 
sea-fishing, or work 
spasmodically at any job 
to which a_ gentleman 
may turn his hand when 
he is in want of a little 
money. If the country 
was not made for the 
Malay—and there is 
evidence that he came 
originally from elsewhere 
—he has fitted himself 
exactly to the colour and 
atmosphere of his 
surroundings. He 1s 
equally at home in the 
jungle or on the water, 
but while the waters of 
the Malacca Strait offer 
him great opportunities 
by which he profits, the 
jungle has disappeared, 
and in its place are rice 
fields, coconut groves, and 
fruit gardens, where 
wooden cottages, the 
floors of which are always 
well above the ground, 
serve as convenient places 
to sit and watch how 
bountiful nature, in a 
warm, moist’ climate, 
rewards the smallest 
efforts. The Malay is a 
philosopher, and _ while 
he realizes that Chinese 
energy means_ the 
acquisition of many 
worldly goods, he smiles 
at the effort, and hardly envies the 
yellow man his possessions. 

Natives of India—who come next— 
speak many tongues, worship many 
different gods, and follow many different 
callings, There are Parsee merchants 
and portly Hindu money-lenders, 
Clerks and cattle-keepers and cab- 
drivers, estate labourers, road menders, 
barbers, and washermen, all small but 
necessary wheels in the machinery of a 
great and busy community. There are 
also many well-to-do Indian shop- 
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" PLEASANT LITTLE MAIDEN OF MALAY 


Large dark cyes, mouth well-shaped, 1f rather large, extremcly 
white teeth, and abundant black hair, make the average Malay 
girl an attractive little person 
with patterns such as this girl 1s wearing are made in Java 


Fine cotton cloths stamped 


keepers who supply the wants of their 
fellow countrymen. More than other 
Asiatics the natives of India, especially 
of the humbler sort, are gregarious, and 
while their villages or streets are easily 
recognizable in the light of day, by night 
you know them from afar by reason of 
the strange songs or maddening drum 
beats which make their happiness till 
long after midnight. In this respect, 
however, the Chinese theatre orchestras 
can give the Indians a_ lengthy 
start and a beating. The Eurasian 
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population, though comparatively small, 
is interesting. It is seldom or never 
described, and that brilliant writer, 
Aberigh-Mackay, was possibly the first 
Englishman to devote an article to 
the Eurasian. His description remains 
inimitable, but written of the Indian 
Eurasian, it would not be a faithful 
picture of the Straits Eurasians. These 
are the descendants of the Portuguese 
and Dutch, who by turn occupied 
Malacca, and in more recent years there 
may be a few descendants of British 
men and Eurasians or native women. 
To-day the Eurasians form a consider- 
able society in all three Settlements of 
the colony. The men, after an educa- 
tion at one or other of the colony’s 





CHINESE TAPPER 
He is watching the latex flowing from the incisions in the rubber- 


tree, 


Photo, L. Harland 


INTENT ON HIS JOB 


tree. Presently he will go from tree to tree collecting it, when 
it will be taken to the rubber store to be coagulated and dried 
and prepared in ribbons, sheets, or blocks for export 


schools, seek service mainly with the 
Government, and largely in the clerical 
branches, where they do admirable 
work. Others qualify for medical work, 
or join European firms of lawyers, 
bankers, or merchants in some minor 
capacity. Eurasian girls, like their 
brothers, are educated at the English- 
teaching schools. In appearance they 
are often attractive, and they must 
have no difficulty in finding husbands 
among their own people, for it is rare 
for them to marry outside that circle. 

As intelligent, reliable, and hard- 
working clerks it would be difficult to 
find the equals of the best Straits 
Eurasians. Comparing them with 
Eurasians from other places, say India 
or Ceylon, it has often 
been remarked by those 
with long experience that 
Straits Eurasians hold 
their own easily. They are 
exclusive, and of their 
family life outsiders have 
few opportunities of 
judging. Born and bred 
in that climate, it would 
not be fair to expect 
I;urasian men to be 
distinguished by great 
strength of character any 
more than one would hope 
to find in Eurasian women 
an absence of frailties 
common to their sex. 
The colony could not do 
without its Eurasian 
community. 

If the European 
population of the colony 
is one of the smallest in 
numbers it is by far the 
most important. Besides 
the fact that 1t comprises 
the senior Government 
officials, the garrison, the 
control of municipal 
government, of docks and 
harbours and submarine 
telegraphs, all the banks, 
mercantile houses, and 
representatives of great 
steamship and other 
companies are in the 
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MALAY GIRL-WORKERS ON A RUBBER ESTATE IN SINGAPORE 


Care and practice are required in the task of these girls, with th ir gay sarongs, for the trees may be 

badly damaged 1f cut too deep or tapped too frequently The tappers use small knives so made that 

they cannot pierce the bark deeper than the layer in which the latex 1s secreted, and do not tap the 
same tree oftener than every other day 
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BRITISH EMPIRE IN ASIA 


hands of Europeans. None of these 
representative men are colonists, any 
more than the members of the garrison, 
which is constantly changing. They 
are simply birds of passage, temporary 
dwellers in an _ enervating climate, 
which necessitates periodical visits to a 
temperate zone. 

Europeans, even more than _ the 
Chinese, or any other immigrants, are in 
the Straits to work, but they manage to 
amuse themselves, when they can find 


the time, with cricket, football, golf, 
polo, horse-racing, shooting, tennis, row- 
ing, Swimming, and, indoors, with dancing 
and billiards. In defiance of the sun, 
cricket matches are played all day. 
Otherwise, all the men are supposed to 
work from an early hour till 5 p.m., 
when they rush off to get the form of 
exercise which appeals most to each 
individual. European ladies have 
enough to do at home in the heat of the 
day, but the afternoons find most of 





AMONG THE PEPPER VINES OF THE SPICY EAST 


Penang and Singapore produce most of the world’s pepper supply 


In cultivation the vines are 


trained over rough-barked tree stumps and produce two crops a year, gathered, if black pepper 
1s desired, when the berries are full grown, but before the fruit 1s quite mature. The finer, but less 
pungent, white pepper 1s prepared from the ripe fruit 
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BEAUTY AND UTILIT 


IN PERFECTION: CHAMPION COCONUT TREES 


In the coconut palm nature has produced a plant that satisfies almost every nced of the peoples in 


whose regions it grows. 
Shells for utensils, food and drink. 


It yields them timber, thatch for their houses, fibre for textile purposes, 
It furnishes more civilized peoples with matcrials to be put 


to innumerable uses, and is now cultivated by the million on scientific lines 


them on tennis grounds and golf courses, 
while dancing in the evening is as 
popular one degree from the Equator as 
in the temperate climates of the West. 
Christmas Island in the eastern part 
of the Indian Ocean and the Cocos or 
Keeling group, about 500 miles to the 
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south-west of it, were annexed to the 
Straits Settlements in 1900 and 1903 
respectively. In 1888 Christmas Island 
was uninhabited, but to-day it contains 
about 1,400 people, mainly Chinese, 
engaged in working valuable deposits of 
phosphate. About 1826 a party of 
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KEK LOK SEE, THE EXQUISITE SHRINE OF BUDDHA AT PENANG 
Approached by a massive granite stairway, the Chinese temple at Ayer Iram rises in terraces, temple 
after temple, to the summit of a hill Each Buddhist race has here its own temple, and everywhere 
1s Buddha, in alabaster, gold leaf, or brass. The raking gables of Chinese architecture, coloured 

tablets, carven figures, and terrace gardens, make this temple one of the marvels of the East 


Photo, A R Hopkens 
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IN A LOVELY SETTING: 


A BETEL NUT PALM PLANTATION 


Plantations of Areca Catechu are very beautiful, the slender, unbranched stems tapcring to a height 


of fifty feet and crowned with sp'cading fronds 


The fiuit 1s gathered from August to November, 


and the seed extracted fiom the fibrous rind, sliced, and diied in the sun, provides the betcl nut 
which all Orientals love to chew 


Malays from Sumatra, under the leader- 
ship of Alexander Hare, an Englishman, 
settled in the Cocos Islands and were 
shortly joined by Captain J. Chinnies 
Ross, his family, and some Malays 
Since then the population has been 
increased by the immigration of 
Bantamese from Java, and at the 
present time may amount to about 
1,800 people, engaged in the cultivation 
of coconuts and the manufacture of copra. 

Though the Cocos or Keeling Islands 
and Christmas Island now form part of 
the colony of the Straits Settlements, they 
are so distant and unimportant that 
their connexion with the colony is 
hardly realized by those who live in the 
settlements on the Malacca Strait. 
The Cocos are 700 miles and Christmas 
Island abowé 200 miles south-west of 
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Java. <A British Submarine Telegraph 
Company has a station on Direction 
Island in the Cocos group, and on the 
Cape to Australia route. Christmas 
Island forms the summit of a submarine 
mountain over 15,000 feet high 

Mention lastly must be made of 
Labuan, also administratively attached 
to the Straits Settlements Off the 
coast of Borneo, it hes 725 miles from 
Singapore and about 4o mules from 
Brunei, whose Sultan ceded it to Great 
Britain in 1846. Its fine port, Victoria 
Harbour, is much used by coasting 
steamers. The native population con- 
sists mostly of Malays and of Chinese 
traders, and a handful of European 
residents, including the British deputy- 
governor, exists in the hot and humid 
climate. 
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British Empire in Asia 
V. The Malay States & Their Tropic Life 


By Sir Frank Swettenham, cG.c.M.c. 
Author of “The Real Malay ’’ 


HREE small territories on the 
west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, Province Wellesley, 

the Dindings, and Malacca, together 
with Singapore and Penang form the 
British Crown Colony named the Straits 
Settlements. The Malay States, 
Federated and Non-Federated, occupy 
the rest of the peninsula until the most 
northern of them, Perlis on the west 
and Patani on the east, march with 
Burma and Siam 
respectively. 

A wide distinction 
must be drawn between 
the Federated and Non- 
Federated States. The 
former, three of which 
are on the western side 
of the peninsula, Negri 
Sembilan, Selangor, and 
Perak, invited or 
accepted British advice 
in the administration of 
their affairs as early as 
1874, while Pahang, on 
the eastern side, did the 
same in 1887. In 1895 
these four states became 
federated by treaty and, 
while maintaining their 
independence, accepted 
a certain amount of con- 
trolinthe administration 
of their affairs by the 
British Residents in 
each of the states, and 
by a British Resident 
General, then appointed, 
to direct the policy of 
the Residents under the 
general authority of a 
High Commissioner, who 
is also Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of 
the Straits Settlements 
Colony. More recently 
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the title of Resident General ‘has been 
changed to that of Chief Secretary. 
The’ actual result of this change has 
been that matters which formerly were 
settled on the spot by the Malay rulers, 
in consultation with their British 
Residents, the Resident General, 
and the High Commissioner, are now 
referred to the Secretary of State for 
the -Colonies and are determined in 
Downing Street, as though the Malay 


NOSE PIPERS PERFORM A DUET 


Among various primitive accomplishments of the Sakais that of 

music-making by means of blowing with their nostrils through a 

reed-pipe is not the least remarkable, and their delight in the 
two or three weird notes thus produced is unbounded 
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States formed part of the Colony. The 
Malay rulers still exist; there are 
sultans in Perak, Selangor, and Pahang, 
and a Yang di per Tuan in Negri 
Sembilan, but in the published adminis- 
tration reports there is little or no 
evidence of their authority. 

A large Malay state, Johore, occupies 
the southernmost end of the peninsula 
immediately north of the island of 





MALAY GATHERING HIS BREAD FROM A TREE 
Valuable as food, poneue in weight from ro to 75 lb, this is the 


fruit of the jack-fruit, or 


read tree, which, “ without the plough- 
share, yields the unreaped harvests of unfurrowed fields, and 
bakes its unadulterated loaves without a furnace” 


Singapore. Johore territory stretches 
from the Strait of Malacca to the 
China Sea, and therefore has a coast line 
on both western and eastern shores of 
the Malay peninsula. Johore also owns 
some considerable islands in the China 
Sea. The Sultan of Johore has been 
closely connected with the British 
authorities ever since Sir Stamford 
Raffles planted the British flag on the 
island of Singapore. For 
some years a_ British 
Adviser has resided in 
Johore, with excellent 
results ; but Johore is not 
in the Federation, and its 
Sultan has still a large 
authority in his own 
country. 

North of Johore, on the 
west coast, come Malacca 
and Negri Sembilan, then 
Selangor, then Perak, 
Province Wellesley, 
Kedah —an_ agricultural 
state till lately under the 
dominance of Siam, but 
now enjoying. self- 
government with the 
advice of a British 
Resident—and Perlis. 
On the east coast, Johore 
marches with Pahang, 
north of which lie the 
states of Trengganu and 
Nelantan, and north of 
these there is the country 


Patani, which is_ still 
subject to Siam, and 
marches with the 
southernmost province 


of Siam, named Singora. 

While, therefore, Perak, 
Selangoi, and Negri 
Sembilan on the west 
coast, with Pahang on the 
east coast, constitute the 
Federated Malay States, 
there are Kedah and 
Perlis on the _ west, 
Kelantan and Trengganu 
on the east, and Johore 
right across the southern 
end of the peninsula which 
are not federated but 
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administered under the 
advice of British officers 
under the authority of 
the High Commissioner 
at Singapore. The 
distinction politically 1s 
considerable, but the 
natural features of the 
various states,’ the 
composition of their 
peoples, and the language 
and customs of the natives 
of the country, 1e. the 
Malays, do not greatly 
differ. 

A long range of hills, 
from the interior of Kedah 
in the north to Negri 
Sembilan in the south, 
divides the western from 
the eastern states. From 
this 1ange, which rises to 
5,000 feet or more, large 
rivers run south and west 
into the Malacca Strait, 
or south-east and north- 
east into the China Sea. 
Until about 1880 almost 
the whole peninsula was 
roadless jungle, only 
excepting the strips which 
formed part of the Straits 
Settlements and a small 
acreage Of rice-fields, in 
Kedah, Kelantan, and 
Perak, and some pepper 
and gambir plantations in 
Johore. To-day there is 
a west coast railway from 
Singapore to Province 
Wellesley, Kedah, and 
Siam, and an east coast 
railway, branching in 
Negri Sembilan from the 
west coast line, through 
Pahang, Kelantan, and 
Patani to join the Siamese 
southern railway to 
Bangkok. That means 
Over 1,000 miles of 


railway, with thousands 





WHEN THE WILD DURIAN RIPENS 


With pleasurable anticipation the Malays and Chinese await the 

ripening of the durian, when basketfuls of it are gathered from 

the large evergreen trees. A pcculiar taste and offensive odour 
make this fruit most obnoxious to unaccustomed palates 


of miles of might suppose that the country is still 


excellent roads, large towns, docks and mainly forest, but nearly 2,000,000 acres 
wharves at the seaports, waterworks, and are now plantations of rubber trees, the 
every kind of public building. Outside Hevea Braziliensis imported from South 
the towns and villages the traveller America—and the cultivation of this 
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valuable tree is now by far the greatest 
industry in the Malay States. 

The general features of the country 
differ when viewed from the Malacca 
Strait and the China Sea. In either 
case there is a very low coast line, mainly 
mangrove and mud flats on the west, 
with large tidal rivers, navigable for 
small steamers for thirty to fifty miles, 
flowing into the Malacca Strait. All the 
land lies under a haze of damp and 
fervent heat, while there is a vision of 
blue hills in the far distance. From the 
China Sea it looks much the same, but 
the coast line is fine sand, the sea is very 
shallow, there are few mangroves, the 
rivers are clear and shallow, not 
navigable to steamers, and the inland 
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hills are so distant as to be invisible. 
During nearly five months, when the 
north-east monsoon is blowing, this 
coast is practically closed to steamer 
traffic. . 

Up to 1905 the small European 
population of the four federated states 
was composed almost entirely of Govern- 
ment officials, their wives and families, 
and a few planters and tin miners. 
Since then the Federated States, and in a 
much smaller degree the Non-Federated 
States, have become the chief seat of 
the important rubber planting industry. ° 
That industry accounts for the great 
increase in Europeans, not only as 
managers and assistants on the plan- 
tations, but as agents for British and 





IN STATE THROUGH STREETS OF PEKAN 


Nowadays, the wishes of the Malay girls are generally consulted in the matter of matrimony. Society 
weddings are long, expensive affairs—a wedding-gift must always be money, but with the poorer 


classes the ceremonies are not nearly so numerous or costly. 


Like other Mahomedans, a Malay may 


have four wives at the same time, and, if he can afford it, he usually exercises his right 
Photo, Malay States Agency ; 
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Malay gils are sometimes surprisingly fan for Tasterns but they vary from all shades of light to 


daik brown 


The girls of the rajats, the peopl, as distinct from the ruling classes, are capable 


and domesticated They have few of the joys and none ot the social advantagcs of their more 
fortunate society sisters, and for them the only excite mcnt in life 1s connected with religious festivals 


and malriages 


other European companies, as engineers 
in charge of factories, and as medical 
men to look after the native labour and 
the superintending staff. The vast 
sums invested in this industry have 
also led to the wide extension of Govern- 
ment and private works, railwavs and 
roads, water schemes, and new lines of 
telegraphs and telephones; to say 
nothing of the provision of greatly 
extended wharfage facilities for loading 
and discharging ocean-going steamers 
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Note the discarded wooden sandals and their toe posts 


at Port Swettenham, the principal port 
in the peninsula. Among Europeans 
there 1s no leisured class, but almost 
everyone seizes every available 
opportunity for recreation in the few 
hours when that is possible in the 
climate of a damp hot-house within a 
few degrees of the Equator. Cricket, 
lawn-tennis, golf, and even football 
are vigorously played; polo is the 
recreation of a few, while dancing is 
the chief indoor attraction. For those 
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RETURN OF THE SPOILERS 
Roaming among the shady groves of coconut 
alms the Malay youth spend many a pleasant 
our, and seldom rcturn home empty-handed 
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who can spare the time there is 
big-game shooting; elephant, _ tiger, 
rhinoceros, and bison, while sambur and 
wild pig abound. In their season, snipe 
and green pigeon afford excellent sport. 

The Eurasians, whose numbers are 
now considerable, have gone to the 
Malay States in the train of the European 
to help him as clerk, medical assistant, 
overseer, and so forth. They take 
with them the education and _ the 
qualities which make them so useful in 
the places of their birth, and in Malaya, 
as elsewhere, they remain in_ their 
private lives a people apart and some- 
what inscrutable. 

The Indian population of the Malay 
States has emigrated to the peninsula 
in search of better conditions than 
those which obtain in their native 
villages, and they have found them. 
Until the great wave of rubber planting 
spread over the land, there were com- 
paratively few Indians in the Malay 
States, and they were employed as small 
shopkeepers, cart owners and drivers, 
or they supplied the Government with 
its labour for building roads and railways. 
Since rubber planting began on a large 
scale, Indian agriculturists and others, 
men, women, and children, have passed 
yearly in large numbers from Southern 
India to Malaya, to work on the plan- 
tations. In the autumn of 1920, when 
the crisis in the rubber industry was 
beginning to be acute, there werc 
probably 200,000 Indians in the four 
federated states. Since then, owing 
to the stringent economies necessitated 
by the situation, large numbers have 
returned to India, and the labour 
problem will be difficult when the pricc 
of rubber enables the growers to produce 
all they can at a profit. 

The supply of Indian labour has been 
of enormous benefit to rubber planters, 
because the labourers have emigrated 
with their families, and it is possible, on 
a rubber plantation, to give work at 
good wages to women and children as 
well as to men. They are all very 
amenable to discipline; good workers 
in the field, clever in the factory, and 
the best of them take an interest not 
only in their work, but in the people 


LAZY MALAYS TAKE MUCH PAINS IN TILLING THE SOIL 
The implements used by the Malays for agricultural purposes aie primitive in the cxticine 1 plough as 
usually fashioned fiom a fork of a tree, and the harrow 1s of the crudest design Long, weary hours 
must be spcnt bv these land Jabourers in cultivating thcir own plot of ground for they heartily dishke 


toil, and their indolent, pleasure loving natures would always borrow rather thin carn money 


STATELY MEASURED MOVEMENTS OF MALAY DANCE 
To the stranger the dance must appcar decidedly monotonous—a constant repetition of the same 
gestures and movements; but the Malays appreciate these efforts on the part of their fellow-country- 


men, and the hearty applause from the spectators 1s echoed and emphasized immediately by the tom- 
tom players who yell their cries of approval while beating a deafening tattoo on their hollow drums 


Photos, Malay States Agency 
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COOLIES WORKING A PUMP ON AN OPENCAST MINE 


Through a long trough, or sluice, a stream of water 1s pumped on to the tin-bearing sand ; the sand and 

stones are then raked backwards and forwards with a long-handled species of hoe. The larger stones 

are thrown to one side, whilst the lighter one$§ and the sand are cairied away by the wate1; but the 
tin ore, being of a heavier specific gravity, remains and 1s collected and stored 
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SEEKERS OF TIN ORE IN FULL ACTIVITY ON A PERAK MINE 


The miners, both men and women, carry away the earth in small oblong baskets, the handles of 
which are attached by lengths of stiff rattan to a carrying-stick. Placing the stick across his 
shoulders, the mjner ascends the ladder, steadying the baskets to avoid spilling the contents 
Photos, Malay States Agency 
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they serve The fact that rubber 
growers had, for a long time, been 
producing at a loss, led either to a 
reduction in wages or in the labour 
force, or else to the closing of a plan- 
tation, and nothing could be more 
remarkable than the loyalty with which 
very many of these people recognized 
the situation and accepted a reduction 
in their rates of pay Everything 


D omaenammanainl 


introduced a great agricultural industry. 
The appointment of British Residents 
to advise the Malay rulers in Perak, 
Selangor, and Negri Sembilan dates 
from 1874. During the next thirty 
years it was Chinese capital and Chinese 
effort, employed in working the rich 
alluvial tin deposits of these states, 
which brought into the country this 
large Chinese population and enabled 





SIMPLE CHINESE METHOD OF SMELTING ORE 
The cylindrical-shaped furnaces are made of clay, round which sticks are placed perpendicularly and 


held in position by bands 


The tin ore 1s placed on the top of the charcoal-fed fire, whence, melting, 


it trichles down through the burning charcoal and out at a small aperture, falling into a clay-lined 
pan dug in the ground, from which 1t 1s removed by ladles and poured into sand moulds, where 1t 
cools and solidifies 


Photo, Malay States Agencv 


possible is done for their health and 
comfort on the plantations, but however 
long they remain on the estates, very 
few make Malaya their permanent home. 

The Chinese—who, in IoII, out- 
numbered even the people of the 
country—by their enterprise, their in- 
dustry, and their capital, under the 
guidance and administration of British 
Residents, made the Federated States 
what they were till rubber planting 
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the Government to raise from them a 
revenue morc than sufficient to pay the 
costs of administration and to construct 
all necessary public works, including 
thousands of miles of excellent roads 
and a thousand miles of railway. Until 
1900, or even later, the Chinese of the 
Malay States believed only in tin mining, 
just as the Mauritius planter believes 
in sugar. Times have changed, and the 
wave of rubber planting caught the 
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of the streams flowing from the mines 
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Chinese women obtain 


tin bearing sand, or by sifting the beds 
avel, wash and pick 


they scoop up some gr 
ore Tin washing 1s an industry 1 itself, and 
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NURTURING THE TAPIOCA-YIELDING PLANT IN MALAYA 


Tapioca 1s a farinaceous substance obtained from the starch of the cassava or manioc plant, a native 

of South America Cuttings of this perennial herb are planted at short distances apart, and soon 

grow toa height of severalfeet The yam lke tubers form underneath the ground and usually reach 
maturity in a little more than a year, when they are uprooted and detached from the stalks 


MALAYS CONVERTING POISONOUS ROOTS INTO NUTRITIOUS FOOD 


In the factory the manioc roots are peeled and passed through a cylindrical machine in order to 

extract by pressure the bitter, highly poisonous juice The roots are then reduced to powder which 

is placed in vats and mixed with water A plentiful supply of water 1s an 1mportant requisite in the 
preparation of tapioca, for much depends upon its being thoroughly clean 
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MANY HANDS MAKE LIGHT WORK WHEN SIFTING TAPIOCA STARCH 
Afte: the juice of the root has been extiacted by pressure the icsidue 1s caicfully diicd and sifted, 
and then baked 1n pans or on hot plates over a slow fire, thus freeing the flake enticly fiom the hydio 
cyanic or prussic acid that 1t contains This exposure to heat causes 1 partial 1uptuie of the 

starch granules which finally agglomerate into little irregular pellets 
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TAPIOCA IN FINISHED STATE, READY FOR CULINARY PURPOSES 
During the heating process a constant stirring of the cassava starch 1s necessary The agglomerated 
pellets, when cooled, become hard and translucent, and in this condition form the tapioca of 
commerce It 1s interesting to compare these pictures with those on pages 490 to 493, where the 

primitive methods of the Amazon Indians in the preparation of manioc are illustrated 
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WILD MEN OF THE WOODS 
The Jakuns, with them hinsfolk the Sakais and Semangs, may be 


regarded as the pygmies of the Malay Peninsula. 
lived cntircly aloof in the recesses of the forests, but latterly have 
associated more frecly with settled Communitics 


Photo, Smithsontan Institution 


Chinese, who opened large estates of their 
own, or invested in _ locally-formed 
companies. While the well-to-do became 
owners, many of the labouring class left 
the mines for the plantations, where they 
earned higher wages with less effort. 
There are a few European owners and 
managers of tin mines worked with 
machinery on scientific principles, but 
with these exceptions mining in Malaya 
is in the hands of Chinese. 

Though tin mining and rubber growing 
give employment to the great bulk of the 
Chinese population, these industriaus 
people are the principal shopkeepers 





Formerly they 


and contractors; while 
Straits-born and Malay 
States-born Chinese 
educated in the schools 
of the Colony and the 
Malay States, fill many 
subordinate posts in the 
Government service. As 
intelligent, hardworking, 
honest citizens of British 
Malaya, easy and pleasant 
to deal with, and loyal 
to the Government of 
their birth or adoption, 
the Chinese have won 
a. deservedly high 
reputation, and _ their 
contribution to the public 
revenues is far higher than 
that of any other race. 
Last, there are the 
Malays, most important 
as the real people of the 
country. They are the 
owners of the soil, whose 
numbeis have, through 
unknown generations, 
waxed and waned, and 
they have lived their 
primitive and often 
picturesque lives hidden 
from the world, desiring 
nothing so much as to be 
left alone in undisputed 
possession of their 
beantiful country. While 
foreigners—barring a few 
thousands of adventurous 
Chinese—knew nothing 
of these people, perpetual 
strife and disease so reduced their 
numbers that in several states they were 
approaching extinction. In 1874, for the 
protection of the British Settlements and 
at the earnest request of several of the 
Malay chiefs, the then Governor of the 
Straits Colony departed from the old 
policy of non-interference, and took 
steps which led to the appointment 
of British Residents to advise the 
Malay rulers in the development and 
administration, first of the western 
states, and, later, of all the states 
south of Siam, excepting only Patani. 
The Malay’s characteristics are, in a 
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measure, the reflection of 
his environment. He is 
suave and courteous, like 
the zephyr which so 
constantly stirs the leaves 
of his orchard as he sits 
idjy dreaming in the sun- 
shine on the bank of one 
of his many beautiful and 
clear-watered rivers. In 
rare cases he 1s dangerous 
and desperate like the 
Sumatra whirlwind, which 
rises suddenly and in a 
space of minutes destroys 
everything in its path. 
That is the state of mind 
which leads to meng- 
amok, a form of homicidal 
mania in which the 
demented one _ neither 
gives nor asks for quarter. 
Fortunately, this phase 
is rare, and every year 
it seems to grow less 
frequent, possibly because 
early signs of a tendency 
to mania are noticed now 
and steps are taken to 
place the subject of them 
under control. Indeed, 
this curious state of 
frenzv is only mentioned 
here because the old 
tradition was that all 
Malays were liable to 
meng-amok, and that it 
was common among and 
peculiar to that people. 

In many ways the Malay differs widely 
from other Easterns. The reason may 
be that, until recently, he lived apart 
and saw no foreigners except Chinese, 
and those only in a few mines or villages 
near the coast. What made him the 
innate gentleman he is would be hard to 
say, for the real origin of the Malay race 
Is unknown, though there are strong 
probabilities that the people who in the 
course of centuries have spread over 
Sumatra, Java, the Malay Peninsula 
and Archipelago, came originally from 
India. Life in or on the borders of 
pathless jungles infested by dangerous 
wild beasts made him a sportsman ; 





STURDY WIVES OF A PYGMY RACE 


A wild, primitive race of Negritos, the Jahuns have been diiven 

from pillar to post by the more masterful Malay 

folk now frequently intermarry with the Malays, aud the Jahun 
population is slowly but surely dying out 
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Photo, Smithsonian Institution 


and the use of rivers and the sea as his 
only means of getting about in com- 
parative comfort made him a most 
skilful boatman and a= marvellous 
swimmer and diver. 

His main characteristic is an objection 
to continuous hard work; the climate 
and the soil encourage him in the belief 
that life can be supported with little 
effort, and he accepts the facts. In a 
climate where it is never really cold, 
where the means of making a wood fire 
are at hand, and where the materials 
for a suitable dwelling can be easily 
collected at small expense, life for the 
unambitious is never really hard for 
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those in health. An acre or two of rice, 
less than that of orchard, and a river 
which supplies all the water needed and 
fish as well, make anything like starva- 
tion impossible. With a mean tempera- 
ture of about 85 degrees, two garments 
for men or women—often only one— 
and none for children, keep down the 
cost of clothing. Malays are Mahome- 
dans and do not drink intoxicants, but 
they smoke tobacco in the form of native 
or imported cigarettes, and that is 
almost their only luxury. The above 
applies only to the poorest class, though 
nearly all are landowners They culti- 
vate the soil in a very rude way, grow 
rice and coconuts and the many and 
excellent Malay fruits, and if there is a 
surplus they sell it and buy better 
clothes and little luxuries Those who 
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MALAY HOUSE ON PILES AND SOME OF ITS YOUTHFUL INHABITANTS 
Malay houses are elevated some few feet off the ground and made accessible by steps 
house is divided into three parts with a narrow veranda 1n front. id 


live on the coast are skilful fishermen, 
and for the rest, a few keep small shops, 
or do odd jobs, at which they earn good 
wages by a short but violent effort. 

The Malay is a strong, well-built, 
pleasant-looking person of charming 
manners, and when he feels inclined he 
can perform miracles of effort and 
endurance. Money does not often in- 
duce him to this endeavour, but the 
sporting instinct, or the desire to please 
someone he likes or respects, will bring 
out all his best qualities. To British 
men with wide sympathies the Malay is 
a very lovable person when they know 
him and he knows them 

The Malay upper classes are the same, 
only they have ambitions. They like 
office and titles and money, and all 
that it can buy. They are often highly 
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Every small 


Strangers seldom pass beyond this 


Tacked on behind 1s a small room used as a kitchen; through the interstices in its plank 


floor the careless Malays throw rice skimmungs, fishbones, and other refuse 
Photo, M.S Nakajima 
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COMMON COOKHOUSE 
There 1s often a little shed in the village compound that shelters a fireplace and serves as the communal 


kitchen 


IN A MALAY UP-COUNTRY VILLAGE 


Here 1s stored a motley collection of cooking utensils, chicf among them being the 


cauldrons used by the Malay women to make then favourite sweet cakes of jaggery — a sugar 
obtained by inspissation from the sap of the palm trees that grow around 


intelligent ; almost always pleasant 
companions, hospitable, open-handed, 
and, when young, very extravagant. 
Like their womenfolk, they are fond of 
smart clothes and all sorts of entertain- 
ments, Malay and European. There 1s 
as much love-making, legitimate and 
otherwise, among the Malays as else- 
Where in the East, and it leads to the 
Same tragedies and comedies as in other 
parts of the world Though the Malays 
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are Mahomedans, they are neither 
very strict in religious observances nor 
very bigoted in regard to other faiths. 
Their women have considerable liberty, 
and that is fortunate, for Malay women 
have attractions of which a gift for 
clever talk and a pretty wit are perhaps 
the chief. They have influence, too, 
even outside their own circle, and it is a 
great privilege and an education for 
either a European or a Malay to be on 
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MALAY STATES ABORIGINES EQUIPPED FOR THE CHASE 


In former years the Sakais kept strictly to the mountains, where they found 


rotection from the 


marauding Malay. Wild and untamed, they shunned the stranger, and were very little better than the 


savage animals amongst which they dwelt. 


Recently, finding that their persecution had ceased, 


many have come down and settled in the lower valleys, where they are acquiring the rudiments of 
civilization and the delights of opium smoking 


terms of friendship with a great Malay 
Jady. Malay children, especially the 
boys, are often most attractive, both in 
appearance and in manners; it is a sad 
fact that the almost angelic atmosphere 
by which these children are surrounded 
is transient, and seldom remains with 
them beyond the age of fifteen. 
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To describe adequately the arts of the 
Malays, men and women, would need a 
volume. As workers in gold, silver, and 
steel, the men have been pre-eminent 
among Far-Eastern people, and a few 
may still be found in Perak, Trengganu, 
Kelantan, and Kedah. As weavers of 
silk or silk and gold fabrics, the women 
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DESCENDANTS OF THE ABORIGINAL OF MALAY 

The Sakais are a pure, unmixed bianch of the Melanesian race, and quite distinct from the Malays 

Among the Perah hills they are still to be found roammg at large, trapping and eating any kind of 

animal, and never without the long, wooden blow pipe, or “sumpitan,” through which they blow 

polson-tipped arrows, Their stone axes closely resemble similar implements in use in the Stone Age 
Photo, Miss C J. Hunter 
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of Trengganu, 
Kelantan, 
Pahang, and 
Johore are still 
unrivalled, 
though it is 
necessary to go 
to the houses of 
the Rajas to find 
the best of them. 
Kedah is famous 
for the exquisitely 
fine boxes and 
baskets _ plaited 
from the inner 
fibre of the 
pandanus leaf, 
and coarser 
varieties of the 
same are made in 
Malacca. The 
smiths of Patani 
and Trengganu 
used to be 
famous through- 
out Malaya for 
their spears and 
the kris, with its 
snake-like blade, 
while Perak and 
Kedah produced 
less warlike 
implements. To- 
day there is no 
market for these 
wares, and 
the Malay is 
probably losing 
his gift for 
beautiful form 
and marvellous 
colour schemes. 
The potential 
worker in 
precious metals 
is probably a 
school-master or 
a Government 
clerk, while the 
man who would 
have produced 
the finest 
specimens of 
native weapons 
is driving a 
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INTO THE RIVER-BED 


que appearance, the huts—like so many compact httle dolls’-houses—straggling off the land straight into the 
““ Here fishes swim to the breakfast-table’’ 1s the proud boast of the mhabitants of this watery retreat, and they 


add that they are the cleanest people in the world, for they have ‘‘ merely to step out of bed to plunge ito the bath ” 


MALAYAN NATIVE VILLAGE BUILT ON PILES DRIVEN 


y coast villages present a pictures 


water, as though they had walked there on stilts 
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Some of the Mala 
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MALAY NATIVE COLLECTING THE SWEET WINE OF THE TODDY PALM 


Equipped with cans and quiver of primitive tools, he 1s in readiness to collect his favourite toddy— 

the sap or juice that flows from the incised spathes of certain palm trees Toddy 1s widely used in 

Malaya as a beverage, and 1n India 1s pape instead of yeast , when boiled it yields jaggery, or palm 
sugar and sugar candy ; fermerfted and distilléd, it yields the spirit known as arrack 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE AS SEEN 





IN A MALAY VILLAGE 


A Malay cottage is usually the embodiment of untidiness, but there has been a maiked improve- 


ment of late years in respect of hygiene. 
made at decoration. 


No furniture cumbers the interior, nor is any attempt 
The plank floor is covered with rush-woven mats, and the well-ventilated walls 


are of interlaced strips of bark. Ducks and fowls wander about the courtyard, and broody hens sit on 
nests beneath the houses 


motor-car. If, ages ago, the ancestors of 
the Malays found their way to the 
peninsula from India, by way of 
Sumatra, there are a few hundreds of 
aborigines still occupying the remotest 
fastnesses of those forests and _ hills 
which have escaped the rubber planter, 
the railway, or other sign of the pushing 
white man. There are at least two 
distinct tribes or species of these wild 
people: one distinctly negrito, short, 
dark people, with woolly heads, and 
the other taller, fairer, with long, 
slightly waving hair. The former are 
called Semang and the latter Sakai. 
Both peoples lead a wandering life, 


living in leaf shelters, in trees or in 
caves while waiting for the harvest 
of some field of hill rice which they 
have planted. They have their own 
languages and customs, and in neither 
case is there any resemblance to those 
of the Malay. Spirit worshippers, 
their burial ceremonies include provision 
of food and drink for the soul to 
feed on after death, and the Sakats 
further erect a little house on piles 
beside the grave for its occupation. 
They are very timid, quite harmless, 
and, except as a study for scientists, 
their presence in the peninsula is 
almost unrecognized. 
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CHILDREN BORN WITH SILVER SPOONS IN THEIR MOUTHS 


Exquisite silk and satin fabrics are woven in many of the Malay Statcs ; many houses possess looms, 
and weaving 1s a favourite occupation of the women of all classes. The children of high-class and 
prosperous parents wear sarongs and jackets of beautifully coloured and finely woven materials, and 
quite small girls possess their own sets of jewels, consisting of many and varied precious ormaments 
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British Empire in Asia 


VI. 


Planting Outposts of Empire in the Eastern Seas 


; By Demetrius C. Boulger 


Author of ‘The Story of India ”’ 


HE quest of the Indies—the 
vaguely defined region whence 
had come from ancient days the 

silks and the spices, the gems and the 
treasure, that reached the Mediterranean 
overland through Syria and Egypt—was 
the dream and aspiration of all the 
maritime nations of Europe throughout 
the fifteenth century, and to Henry the 
Navigator of Portugal must be assigned 
the credit of the first successes in the 
search before 1450. The great triumphs 
of his two fellow  countrymen— 
Bartholomew Diaz in 1486 in discovering, 
and Vasco da Gama in 1497 in rounding, 
the Cape of Good Hope—were the natural 
sequel to the Navigator’s voyages along 
the west coast of Africa. But da Gama’s 
discoveries were not confined to the sea. 
He was the first European to reach, in a 
European ship, the mainland of India in 
the year 1408. 

While the Portuguese looked south- 
wards for the solution of the problem, it 
was natural that other peoples should 
turn their attention to the West, and some 
time before the Portuguese success two 
Italians had independently conceived the 
idea that the route should be sought 
westwards across the great ocean of 
the classical authors. One, Christopher 
Columbus, asked and _ obtained the 
patronage of the King of Spain in his 
design ; the other, John Cabot, obtained 
that of Henry VII. of England. 


The Great Quest of the Indies 


The results of their contemporaneous 
voyages were not less remarkable and 
epoch-making than da Gama’s, for 
they discovered the great continent of 
America—Columbus in his four voyages 
between 1492 and 1502; John Cabot 
in his single voyage to Newfoundland in 
1497. But so far as the quest of the 
Indies was involved they had failed. 
Portugal, and after 1580 her associate 
Spain, held the monopoly of trade and 
dominion in Asia, which da Gama had 
acquired for them, until the close of the 
Sixteenth century. 

Material success rested then in the 
first place and for many years with 
the Portuguese. Their great Viceroy, 
Albuquerque, took Goa in 1510, and made 
it the centre of a dominion which extended 
trom Hormuz, in the Persian Gulf, to the 
voast of China. They not only enjoyed 
possession, but they denied access to 


others, straining the prerogative that 
discovery meant exclusive possession to 
the extreme limits of arbitrary power. 
After the incorporation of Portugal with 
Spain, this policy of monopoly became 
intensified, and Philip II. demanded the 
punishment of the English adventurers 
who had begun to encroach on what ‘he 
called his ‘‘ divine ‘rights.”’ Then it was 
that Queen Elizabeth made her proud 
retort that ‘ What Spaniards did it was 
lawful for Englishmen to do also, since 
the sea and the air were the common 
property of all men.”’ 


Singeing the Spaniard’s Beard 


The Portuguese and Spaniards with 
their formidable guardships closed the 
gate to the East by the Cape of Good 
Hope, but they could not prevent English 
mariners of the West Country from 
sallying forth to levy toll on the ships 
that carried the rich cargoes from the 
Indies, West and East. The toll was 
levied not merely on the high seas, but 
in the ports of Spain herself. These 
proceedings were designated “ singeing 
the Spaniard’s beard,’’ but the first event 
that convinced Englishmen that they 
would yet acquire their full share of the 
trade and the dominion in spite cf 
their rivals’ veto was Drake’s circum- 
navigation of the world in 1577-80. 

Although he did not touch India or any 
other part ef the Asiatic mainland, he 
brought back full accounts of the Celebes 
and fava, and in the hold of his ship, the 
Golden Hind, lay over a million pounds’ 
worth of plunder as proof of what might 
be won. What Francis Drake began, 
Thomas Cavendish continued. In 1587 
he flew St. George’s Cross for the first 
time at the mouth of the Canton river, 
and bearded the Portuguese in the road- 
stead of their Far Eastern emporium of 
Macao. Yet these episodes might have 
borne small fruit if Spain had not sub- 
mitted all her pretensions to the hazard 
of a single throw by the invincible Armada, 
and lost them with its destruction. The 
true starting point of the rise of the 
British Empire in Asia, then, was the 
overthrow of the Spanish Armada in 
1588. 

"Haviie thus cleared the way, it only 
remained for the English to take advantage 
of the Cape route. But their expeditions 
did not cee well. In 1591 the first three 
ships sailed, but never returned. The second 
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expedition of 1596 was even more un- 
fortunate. Fitted out at the expense of 
Sir Robert Dudley, and bearing a letter 
from Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor of 
China, nothing whatever was heard of its 
fate. It may be noted that China, rathcr 
than India, was the first objective of the 
English trader, and the main desire of 
the merchant adventurers of London 
long continued to be to gain a footing in 
the Spice Islands. That desire was 
intensified when the Dutch, who had 
taken advantage of the great naval 
victory of 1588 to establish themselves in 
Java and found their own East India 
Company, rather ungratefully doubled the 
price of pepper in 1599. 
Rise of the Merchant Adventurers 


The immediate reply of the City of 
London was to form an Association of 
Merchant Adventurers. Queen Elizabeth 
gave her approbation to the undertaking, 
and on December 31st, 1600, granted 
them a Royal Charter as the London East 
India Company. Their first expedition, 
composed of five ships, under the com- 
mand of Captain James Lancaster, did not 
sail till February, 1601, and its principal 
success was to establish the first English 
factory in Asia at Bantam, in the island 
of Java. It also established friendly 
relations with the King of Achin, the 
northern province of Sumatra. 

In the first stage of its activities the 
Company concentrated on the island 
groups rather than on the mainland and, 
although India figured prominently in its 
title, it was to Java and the Celebes that 
the adventurers mainly looked as their 
field of enterprise. A second voyage 
proved equally successful, and a close 
alliance was formed with the King of 
Bantam. The head of the Bantam 
factory became known as the President 
of the English Factories in the East 
Indies. But Dutch rivalry proved keen 
and ruthless. An English squadron was 
destroyed by the Hollanders off the coast 
of Sumatra, and the barbarous massacre 
of Amboyna in 1623 sullied Dutch fame. 
At last, in 1683, the Company, with a 
wider horizon opening before it in India, 
eiesaeaigas its agents and property to 

urat. 


Britain’s Foot Planted in India 


Before that year, however, it had made 
its first appearance in India. While the 
mariners had been exploring the seas, 
more than one Englishman had reached 
India overland. In 1583 Ralph Fitch, 
of the Levant Company, travelling by 
the Euphrates Valley, and in a native 
ship from the Persian Gulf, reached Goa, 
where the Portuguese promptly locked 
him up. Having succeeded in escaping, 
he continued his tour, visited Bengal: and 

& 


Burma, and returned to London in 15or. 
The direct sequel of his tour was the 
dispatch of the two missions sent by 
James I. under Captain Hawkins in 1608 
and Sir Thomas Roe in 1616 to the Court 
of the Great Mogul. As the consequence 
of the earlier of those missions, the 
company acquired its first factory in India, 
at Surat, in 1612, quickly followed by 
subordinate ones at Anjengo, Masulipatam, 
and Madras. The first sovereign 

ssession was, however, the island of 

mbay, which Charles II. received as 
the dowry of his bride, Catherine of 
Braganza, and to that acquisition must 
be traced the origin of Britain’s secular 
power in India. 

The Company’s main efforts, however, 
were still directed to the acquisition of 
insular stations, rather than of permanent 
footholds on the mainland. Factories were 
established at Bencoolen in Sumatra, 
Banjermasin in Borneo, Pulo Condor 
and Chusan in the China Sea, and 
Hirardo in Japan. One after the other 
these stations were abandoned or dropped, 
generally through the hostility or jealousy 
of the Dutch, but the hope of tapping 
the trade of China remained undiminished. 

During fifty years more or less vain 
attempts were made to secure permission 
to trade at Canton, and at the end of the 
seventeenth century the only British factory 
in China was at Amoy. By an Imperial 
edict in Kanghi’s reign, foreign traders 
were allowed to visit Canton and Amoy, 
but in the year 1755 this privilege was 
further lhmited by the Emperor Keen 
Lung to Canton alone. At that date all 
Britain’s efforts to establish herself in any 
sort of security at Canton had completely 
failed owing to the unfriendly intrigues 
of the Portuguese at Macao. 


Chinese Hostility to Foreign Traders 


Lord Macartney’s Embassy was sent to 
Peking in 1792 with the special object of 
obtaining better facilities for trade at 
Canton, but any improvement attributable 
to that effort disappeared when the 
British occupied Macao in 1808, believin 
that it was a Portuguese possession matead 
of a mere leasehold. The Chinese 
authorities boycotted Britain for violating 
their territory, and the British admiral 
sailed away without firing a shot after 
inspecting the Bogue forts, the Chinese 
defences in the Bocca Tigris. Britain’s 
evacuation of Macao and the withdrawal 
of her ships left her merchants at libert 
to come to the best terms they could wi 
the Hoppo, or trade commissioner. 

In 1834 the East India Company lost 
its monopoly of the China trade. Lord 
Napier was sent out by the Government to 
superintend the trade with China, in the 
foolish belief that the Chinese authorities 
were hostile to the Company rather than 
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BRITISH EMPIRE IN 
to trade with foreigners. He accordingly 
hastened to Canton, persuaded that he 
would be welcomed as the representative 
of the British Government. He was 
quickly disillusioned, for the Chinese, 
conceiving that his mission was as much 
political as commercial, refused to hold 
any relations at all with him, and sus- 
pended the trade until he had taken himself 
back to Macao. At this critical juncture 
two considerations weighed uppermost 
with the Chinese authorities : the import 
of opium and the export of silver through 
the adverse balance of trade. Shortly 
after Lord Napier’s departure they took 
the law into their own hands and destroyed 
the opium in the British factory. The 
merchants were compelled to leave Canton 
and find what shelter they could in 
Macao. Their residence being deemed 
perilous to the Portuguese after the 
outbreak of hostilities, they removed to 
the island of Hongkong, opposite Macao. 

This removal, regarded as only a 
temporary measure in 1839, proved highly 
beneficial. Hongkong ossessed an 
excellent natural harbour for ships, and 
the climate was salubrious. After the 
destruction of the Bogue Forts in January, 
1841, the Chinese authorities at Canton 
were constrained to cede possession of the 
island to Britain byaConvention, confirmed 
later by the Central Government in one 
of the Articles of the Treaty of Nanking, 
in August, 1842. 
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IA AND ITS PEOPLES 


The the 


in 
estuary of the Canton River, 1s one of the 
Ladrones—a name given to the group 
by the Portuguese, because they were the 
haunt of pirates—and les about ninety 


island of Hongkong, 


miles east of the city of Canton. In 
1860, by the Treaty of Peking, the area of 
the original grant was increased by the 
cession on the same terms of Kowloon 
on the mainland, and still further in 
June, 1898, but on different terms, when 
a lease for ninety-nine years was made to 
Britain of a large tract of Chinese 
territory on the mainland, including the 
Isle of Lantao. This grant was the more 
important because it included maritime 
rights over the waters at the back of Hong- 
kong. Various schemes are in active 
progress for the development of this 
territory. Land is being reclaimed from 
the sea, a new town has been built at 
Kowloon, the needs of the boating and 
fishing population have been provided 
for. The population of the settlement is 
rapidly increasing both naturally and by 
immigration from China. 

The capital of the island of Hongkong 
is the city of Victoria, beautifully situated 
on the shore, and along the range of hills 
that look down on the magnificent natural 
harbour. Of the total European popula- 
tion more than half is British; of the 
remainder not less than two-thirds are 
Portuguese. On account of its strategic 
position, natural advantages for trade, 
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and as a navalstation, Hongkongis Britain’s 
most important possession in the Far East. 

Britain’s connexion with and interest in 
Borneo, the largest island in the world, 
after Australia and New Guinea, goes back 
to the very beginning of her enterprises 
in the East. The factories at Sukadana, 
1610, and Banjermasin, 1614, were among 
the first established by the Company, 
but after many vicissitudes, including 
their transfer to Balambangam, a small 
island off its north coast, the attempt to 
make Borneo the head centre of these 
activities was abandoned. It is true that 
during his Governorship of the Dutch 
possessions in 1811-15, Sir Stamford 
Raffles sought to stimulate British interest 
in the island, but his views found no 
support. Still, they bore fruit eventu- 
ally, for when Raja Brooke sailed for 
Brunei in 1839, 1t was, he declared, for 
the purpose of carrying out the programme 
of Stamford Raffles. His ostensible mission 
was to aid the Sultan Muda against his 
rebellious subjects, but he aimed at 
smashing the power of the Dayak pirates 
as the preliminary to assured peace. 


The White Raja of Sarawak 


His success in the first part of his task 
was complete and immediate, and in 
reward for his services the Sultan bestowed 
upon him the district of Sarawak in 1843. 
His final triumph over the Dayaks was not 
accomplished till six years later when, 
with the cooperation of Sir Harry Keppel, 
he sank a hundred prahus in a single well- 
contested action. In his life Raja Brooke 
met with much detraction, but his work 
remains undisturbed, and even increased 
by subsequent additions of territory, 
eighty years after he laid the corner-stone 
of what may be termed the greatest mdi- 
vidual achievement in State-making of 
the nineteenth century. In 1888 the 
second Raja of the Brooke family accepted 
the British protectorate for the external 
relations of his State, which with that 
qualification remains independent and 
autonomous. 


Britain Acquires the Key to the Far East 


In 1848 the island of Labuan on the 
north-west coast of Borneo was declared 
a Crown colony, and it was long regarded 
as one of the most important British 
coaling stations in those seas. In 1878 
sir Alfred Dent obtained an important 
concession in the province of Sabah from 
the Sultan of Sulu. This and other con- 
cessions were incorporated in a company 
which received a Royal Charter in 1882 
under the title of the North Borneo 
Company. It was granted and still main- 
tains administrative autonomy, which was 
only qualified in 1888 to the extent of 
placing its external relations under the 


control of the British Government, as was 
done at the same time in regard to 
Sarawak. 

Another great island of the Eastern 
Seas, Sumatra, was the scene of some of 
Britain’s earliest efforts to expand her trade 
and influence, but she withdrew from it 
by treaty in 1824 with the Dutch on the 
principle of an exchange of territory. She 
surrendered the island and _ acquired 
Malacca, thus placing her in undisturbed 
possession of the opposite mainland, to 
which she had been strangely indifferent. 
Her first possession there, Penang, had 
been acquired in 1785 in peculiar 
circumstances. Captain Francis Light, a 
naval explorer, had married the King of 
Kedah’s daughter, and received this island 
as her dowry. Wisely thinking that the 
charge was too heavy for him, he trans- 
ferred his acquisition to the East India 
Company, being appointed in return its 
first Governor, whereupon the settlement 
was renamed Prince of Wales’ Island in 
honour of the future George IV. 

Before Malacca passed permanently into 
the hands of Britain in 1824—she had 
twice occupied it temporarily during the 
Napoleonic epoch—the outstanding step 
of occupying the island of Singapore at the 
extreme southern point of the Malay 
peninsula had assured not merely the 
future of her trade with the Far East, but 
the predominance of her influence over the 
whole of Malaysia. The key to the Far East 
then passed into British hands, to the 
lasting fame of its courageous and far- 
seeing founder, Sir Stamford Raffles. 


Romance of Imperial Expansion 


The circumstances in which Singa- 
pore was acquired belong to the romance 
of Imperial expansion. It was a race 
between the British and the Dutch, who 
were already installed in the island of Rhio, 
and it was won for Britain by Raffles in 
despite of dull officials at Calcutta and 
duller politicians in London. For some 
years its development was crabbed by the 
local jealousies of Penang and Malacca, but 
all the time its founder remained unshaken 
in his optimism, and to-day no one 
doubts that Singapore, commanding the 
sea route to China and the Pacific, sup- 
plies an essential joint in the framework 
of Britain’s world system. The successive 
dates of the transactions connected with 
its acquisition were as follows: Union 
jack hoisted by Sir Stamford Raffles 
pony 29th, 1819; concession acquired 
rom the Sultan of Johore by Sir Stamford 
June 26th, 1819; and a formal cession 
with all sovereign rights of the island and 
part of the mainland by treaty with the 
Same prince signed August 2nd, 1824. 

From the time of its occupation down 
to the Indian Mutiny, Singapore was 
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joined with Penang and Malacca in a 
single Governorship as the Straits Settle- 
ments, and formed part of the possessions 
of the East India Company. After its fall 
they were still subject to the Indian 
Government. But in 1867 it was decided 
to transfer them to the control of the 
Colonial Office as a Crown colony. The 
Straits Settlements are now composed of 
Singapore, Penang (including Wellesley 
province and the Dindings), and Malacca, 
to which were added in 1886 the Cocos 
Islands, in 1889 Christmas Island, and in 
1907 Labuan. 

British control of the entire Malay penin- 
sula is established beyond dispute and in 
a formal manner by clear conventions and 
treaties. The peninsula is divided among 
two distinct groups of sultans and other 
chiefs. 

The first group, termed the Federated 
Malay States, is composed of the four 
Sultanates of Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, and Pahang. These states had 
been pacified by Sir Andrew Clarke in 
1874, but the formal treaty assigning them 
the positions they were to fill in the 
Federation was not signed until July, 
1896. By that treaty a Resident-General 
resides at Kuala Lumpur, and a Resident 
in each of the capitals of the Sultanates. 
The development in the prosperity of this 
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FRESH NUTS FOR SALE 
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region has been unsurpassed in any other 
quarter of the world since 1890. The 
revenue has more than doubled, and the 
population now docs not fall short of a 
million. 

The second group is designated the 
Non-Federated Malay States. Of these 
there are five, viz., Johore, Kedah, Perlis, 
Kelantan, and Trengganu. With the first 
of these Britain has had relations since the 
occupation of Singapore, and on several 
occasions her local authorities had 
occasion to intervene in the affairs of the 
ruling family. The position was regu- 
larised by a treaty in 1885 which was 
supplemented by another in 1914. In 
regard to Johore the situation was not 
complicated by any outside pretensions. 

Over the four others Siam claimed 
suzerain rights. With Kedah Britain had 
more or less continuous relations after the 
acquisition of Penang, but the others lay 
outside her influence, until the develop- 
ment of Pahang brought her to the eastern 
coast. After long and delicate negotiations 
Siam ceded her rights of suzerainty over 
these states to Britain by treaty in Igog, 
thus putting an end to all risk of complica- 
tions and disputes. Britain then assumed 
the position towards them from which Siam 
had withdrawn. The Sultans were left 


undisturbed in their respective autonomies, 
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IN KAJANG 


As here exposed for sale the familiar, hard, woody-shelled coconuts are still within the thick, 
fibrous husks, twelve to eighteen inches in length, in which the fruit matures in bunches of ten or 


more, 


The kernel and the milky juice of the nuts are important items of the native dietary 


Photo, Malay States Agency 
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but they agreed to receive the assistance 
of a British official under the designation 
of a General Adviser. 

We reach another and a different 
scene in the coast of Arabia, with three 
distinct sea fronts, towards the Red Sea, 
the Indian Ocean, and the Persian Gulf. 
The Persian Gulf represents one of the 
most fruitful scenes of British activity for 
three centuries. It began with the 
Shirley brothers, who helped the great 
Shah Abbas to expel the Portuguese from 
Hormuz. In the nineteenth century 
Britain cleared it of pirates, and then com- 
pleted her task by aiding navigation with 
lighthouses and buoys. In the twentieth 
she has established a Persian Gulf 
Protectorate which some day or other 
will serve as a rallying point for the 
Middle East. The bulk of the trade is 
already in British hands. The Political 
Resident at Bushire is the decisive 
authority in all questions affecting 
navigation and piracy. 

The Islands of Bahrein, the reputed 
original home of the Phoenicians, may 
be regarded as the centre of Britain’s 

ower, which reposes on naval supremacy. 

his group of cight islets hes halfway up 
the gulf, on the Arab coast, and is ruled 
by a Sheikh, who is a vassal of Britain. 
His nominal capital is Manama, where an 
Agent resides, but the Sheikh himself 
lives on the minor island of Muharrak. 


‘‘Seas sow’d with Orient Pearls ’’ 


Bahrein is the centre of the pear] fishing 
industry of the gulf, and the bulk of the 
exports, nearly a million sterling, are 
sent to Bombay. In addition, Bahrein 
possesses a vigorous local industry in boat- 
building. It is also the principal distri- 
buting centre for goods from Bombay to 
the interior of Arabia. Several old 
treaties with the chiefs along the coast 
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The Countries 


Consists of Aden, Pcrim, Lahej, Socotra, 
Bahrein Islands, British Borneo, Hongkong, 
Straits Settlements, and Malay States. India, 
with the Andaman, Nicobar, and Laccadive 
Islands; Burma, a major province of India; 
and Ceylon, with Maldive Islands, are described 
elsewhere. 

Exclusive of India and Burma (area 1,802,657 
Square miles) and Ceylon (area 25,481 square 
miles), total area is upwards of 140,000 square 
miles. Population of India and Burma (1921), 
319,075,312; Ceylon, 4,500,669; of areas here 
dealt with, about 4,900,000. 


Government 


Aden and its dependencies (Perim, Lahej, 
Socotra, and Kuria Muria Islands) are Protector- 
ates with Political Resident ; Socotra having a 
native sheikh. The Bahrein Islands have native 
sheikh under British protection. British North 
Borneo is a Protectorate with Governor under 
administration of British North Borneo Company. 
Brunei has a native sultan. Sarawak is an 
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from Koweit to Muscat ensure to Britain 
the right of intervention in their internal 
uarrels and for the general peace. 
nder these privileges the Persians were 
prevented from seizing Bahrein in 1869, 
and the Turks from laying hands on 
Koweit in 1875 and since. 

There remains Aden, with its depen- 
dencies. An Arab station and place of 
call long before Europeans appeared in 
the Eastern seas, Aden was discovered 
but not utilised by the Portuguese, 
although they found there the remains of 
artificial water reservoirs going back over 
3,000 years. In 1799 Britain had occupied 
the islet of Perim in the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb as a temporary measure in 
connexion with the expedition to Egypt, 
but she ignored Aden on that occasion. 


Safeguarding Aden’s Outward Walls 


When she did take possession of it, in 
1839, the idea was to turn it into a 
fortified naval station and place of call 
for her men-of-war. This was speedily 
accomplished, and Aden was rendered 
fairly secure against naval attack. When 
events made it necessary to look to the 
land side, she concluded an arrangement 
in April, 1905, with the Porte, demarcating 
the frontiers, and at the same time 
determining the boundary of the hintcr- 
land from Sheikh Murad, on the Red 
Sea, to the Bana River and the Great 
Desert. 

A second convention in 1914 prolonged 
this boundary through the desert to a 
point on the shore of the Persian Gulf, 
opposite Bahrein. In 1857 Perim was 
formally and finally annexed, and the 
Kuria Muria Isles, ceded by the Sultan 
of Muscat, were added to the group 
administered by the Political Resident at 
Aden, who is nominated by the Govern- 
ment of India. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


independent state under British protection with 
an English raja (Raja Brooke). British Agent 
for North Borneo and Sarawak and High 
Commissioner for Brunei is the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements. Hongkong and the Straits 
Settlements are Crown Colonies, with a Governor 
and Executive and Legislative Councils. The 
Malay States have native rulers with British 
High Commissioner and Residents; Johore has 
sultan, assisted by British Adviser and Executive 
and Legislative Councils. 


Aden and Red Sea Territories 


ADEN. Area of Settlement and Protectorate 
about 9,000 square miles ; town, 75 square miles ; 
Perim Island, 5 square miles ; population of Aden 
and Perim, 54,923. Fortified coaling station ; 
transhipment trade with adjacent coasts. Exports 
1919-20, £6,517,004 ; imports, £7,124,078. 

LaHEJ. Arab town and sultanate in the Aden 
Protectorate, 18 miles north-west of Aden, 
connected by railway with Aden. 

Socotra. Area, 1,400 square miles ; population 
about 12,000 (Arabs and Hindus), Industries, 
pastoral. Capital, Tamarida. 
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Kurta Murta Iscanps. Area 29 square miles. 
Largest Hellaniyeh. Contain guano deposits. 
Red Sea cable was landed here. Population a 
few Arabs. 


Bahrein Islands 


BAHREIN ISLAND is 27 miles long by ro miles 
broad; capital, Manama; population, 30,000. 
MUHARRAK is 4 miles long by about half a mile 
wide ; chief town, Muharrak ; population, 20,000. 
Other islands include S1TrRa, NABI SALEH, and the 
uninhabited Jidi, Raka, and Um Nahsan. Pearl 
fishery yields about £300,000 ycarly; there is a 
fine breed of white donkeys. Population of 
group, about 100,000, mostly Persians and Arabs. 
Exports 1919-20, £946,344; imports, £1,414,423. 
Maria Theresa dollars (3s. 6d. to 4s.), Indian 
rupees and Turkish lire (about 20s.) are all in use. 


British Borneo 


British NorTH BoRNEO. Area about 31,100 
square miles ; population about 227,000 (including 
about 400 Europeans and 30,000 Chinese) ;_ chief 
products, timber (1919 exports, £127,045), rubber 
(exports in 1919, £781,603), tobacco (leaf exports 


1919, £222,261), rice, sago, spices, coconuts, 
camphor. Exports, 1919, £1,453,990; imports, 
£925,235. Chicf towns, Sandakan, population 


about 8,000, Jesselton, Kudat, Tawau. 

Bruner, Area about 4,000 square miles; 
population about 30,000; chief town, Brunei, 
population, 10,000. Exports, 1919, £132,000 
(cutch, £35,000 ; coal, £35,000 ; rubber, £28,400) ; 
imports, £70,000. 

SARAWAK. Area about 42,000 square miles; 
population about 600,000 (Malays, Dayaks, 
Kayans, Kenyahs, Muruts, and Chinese) ; capital, 
Kuching, population about 25,000; other towns, 
Sibu, Rintula, Kapit, Sadong, Limbang, Kalaka. 
Large deposits of coal, gold, silver, antimony, 
mercury ; petroleum oil-fields also being developed, 
Exports, 1919, {2,795,095 (sago flour, £495,807 ; 
pepper, £217,824; plantation rubber, £430,377 ; 
gutta jclutong, £249,622; and large quantity of 
liquid fuel); imports, £2,364,208. Currency as 
Straits Settlements. 


Hongkong 


Area of island 32 square miles ; with Kowloon 
and New Territories about 391 square miles ; 
population (1921) 622,000 (non-Chinese, about 
12,500) ; capital, Victoria ; population, 320,400 ; 
population of New Territories, about 94,000 
Chinese, Exports, 1919, £103,942,934 ; imports, 
£90,651,708. Chief industries: sugar refining, 
shipbuilding and repairing (there are fine docks 
and 20,061,264 tons of shipping were entered 
In 1920), ropemaking, tin refining, manufacture 
of tobacco and cement, and deep sea fishing. 
Large trade in sugar, flour, rice, cotton, silks, 
leather, wolframite, iron and steel goods, tea, 
oils, matches, etc. Hongkong is headquarters of 

ina squadron, Currency unit is dollar, worth 
about 3s. 8d. 


Straits Settlements 


Consist of Singapore island with small islands 
adjoining, at south-east point of the peninsula 
(217 square miles) ; Penang island off north-west 
coast (108 square miles); Wellesley Province on 
north-west mainland ist square miles); the 
Dindings, including is 
Strip on the mainland, (183 square miles) on west ; 


Malacca on south-west coast (about 720 square | 


miles). Also Cocos or Keeling Islands, about 
700 miles south-west of Sumatra, Christmas 
Island, 200 miles east of Cocos Islands (about 
56 square miles), and Labuan Island, about 
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and of Pangkor and a 


43 miles from Brunei, North Borneo (atout 
28 square miles). Total area about 1,600 squase 
miles; estimated population (1920) 876,160, 
consisting of 50 per cent. Chinese, 35 per cent, 
Malays, ro per cent, natives of India, Europeans, 
etc., 5 per cent. Large disproportion of sexes, 
65 per cent. male, and 35 per cent. female, due 
principally to fact that among Chinese only 
18 per cent. are females, emigration among Chinese 
women being negligible. Also among natives of 
India and Europeans males largely exceed 
females. Exports, 1919, £99,320,000, include 
tin (about £18,000,000), rubber (about £20,000,000) 
gums, spices, copra, rattans, sago, gambier, 
tapioca, preserved pineapples, phosphates of 
lime; imports, £96,670,000 (rice, sugar, petro- 
leum, cotton piece goods, coal, etc.). 

SINGAPORE. Population (1921) 418,360 (about 
6,000 Europeans and Americans). Chief town 
and seat of Government for Straits Settlements, 
Singapore (350,360). Harbour is one of greatest 
ports in the world and is port of call for shipping 
between Europe, India, and I‘ar East, North 
Australia, and Dutch Indices. Port is_ free. 
Total of all trade (1910) about £224,190,000. 

LABUAN, attached to Singapore. Population 
about 6,000 (mostly Malays). Exports in 1920 
were {281,000 (coal, cloth, ricc, sago, etc.). 
Victoria is a fine harbour. 

Cocos or KEELING ISLANDS, attached to Singa- 
pore, about 20 small coral islands. Population 
about 860. Export copra. 

Macacca, largest of Settlements, population 
(1921) 153,500. Total trade 1920 was £9,245,000 
of which rubber exported was {5,043,000. 
Capital, Malacca. 

PENANG or PRINCE OF WALES Isianp. Popu- 
lation (1921) 162,144. Total trade 1920 was 
£67,900,000 of which tin exported was about 
£6,875,000. Capital, George Town (101,200). 

PROVINCE WELLESLEY, attached to Penang, 
population (1921) 130,340. Highly cultivated with 
many rice, rubber, and tapioca plantations. 

DinpinGs. Population (1921) 11,850. Terri- 
tory is undeveloped but contains fine natural 
harbour. Official headquarters, Lumut. 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND, Population, 780. Large 
phosphate deposits (69,575 tons exported in 1920). 


Malay States 


Four are federated. PERAK, area 7,800 square 
miles; population about 494,000. SELANGOR, 
area, 3,156 square miles ; population about 294,000; 
chief town, Kuala Lumpur, population, 80,424. 
NEGRI SEMBILAN, arca 2,550 square miles; 
population about 130,000. PAHANG, area, 14,000 
square miles; population about 118,700. Total 
area, 27,506 miles; total population (1921) 
1,324,890 (upwards of 3,000 Europeans and 
Americans, rest Malays, Chinese, and natives of 
India). Exports, 1919, £32,565,762 (cultivated 
rubber, £22,059,244 ; copra, £600,434 ; tin and tin 
ore, £8,745,635; metals, £101,903; timber, 
£33,304). Imports, £13,866, 412. There are 182,000 
acres under coconuts; 955,960 tons of timber 
were taken from the forests in r919. 

FEUDATORY AND PROTECTED. KEDAH has an 
area of 3,800 square miles; population (1921), 
338,000; capital, Alor Star, population about 
12,000. PEruis, area about 316 square miles ; 
population, 32,740 ; capital, Kangar. KELANTAN, 
area about 5,870 square miles ; population about 
287,000; capital, Kota Bharu; population, 
10,833. TRENGGANU, area about 6,000 square 
miles ; opulation about 154,000, JONORE 
(Protected. State), area, 9,000 square miles; 
population, 282,244; capital, Johore Bahru ; 

opulation, 15,312. Tin mines and rubber are 
important in Johore; rice, rubber, tapioca, and 
coconuts in Kedah ; agriculture is the chief industry 
of Kelantan and Trengganu. 
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British Empire in Australasia 
J. Island Life in the Strange South Seas 


By Sir Basil Thomson, k.c.s. 


Author of “South Sea Yarns,’’ “The Fijians,’’ etc. 


The diverse peoples who tnhalat those far romantic isles of the South Seas that enjoy 


British protection and comprise the oceanic 


ortion of the vast British Emprre in 


Australasia, ave here described and «illustrated.« Separate articles on the Austrahan 
Commonwealth, New Zealand, and Tasmama will be found under they own headings 


New Guinea belong to three 
races — the 
Melanesian, and the Micronesian. 


N xe of the Pacific Islands and 


line were drawn 
north and_= south 
about the 170th 


degree of longitude 
W. the Polynesian 
race would be found 
throughout the 
widely scattered 
islands on the east 
of the line and the 
Melanesians on the 
west, though among 
the Melanesian 


Islands there are 
colonies of Poly- 
nesians, formed in 


historical times by 
castaways driven 
westward by the 


strong south-east 
trade wind. - 
How long the 


islands have been 
inhabited is as yet 
undetermined, Dbuc 
it seems certain that 
both Polynesians 
and Melanesians 
came from the west- 
ward in the region 
of the Malay 
Archipelago and 
that the Melanesians 
were established in 
their islands many 
centuries before the 
Polynesians passed 
through them to the 
islands beyond. 


Polynesian, the 
If a 








ees 


A PERFECT DREAM OF A HAT 


Feathers of the cockatoo, bird of paradise, 

and white crane, built up on a cane frame- 

work, fortn this headdress worn by a premier 
danseur of Ifuifu, Papua 
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What privations and hardships they 
endured in their eventful voyages can 
never now be known. From time to 
time native canoes have been encountered 


many hundred miles 
from land without 
food or water, full 
of men, women, and 
children doomed to 
die of thirst. 
Throughout 
Melanesia there was 
a well-established 
custom of slaughter- 
ing all strangers 
and castaways, and 
even eating them, 
because they landed 
“with salt water 
in their eyes.” 
Traditions still exist 
among the Poly- 
nesians showing 
that they started 
on their travels 
because they were 
vanquished in a 


civil war in their 
own land _ and 
were doomed _ to 
destruction. 


The origin of the 
Micronesians is even 
more obscure. They 
are known from 
Spanish voyagers to 
have been in their 
present habitat for 
at least three 
centuries, and they 
have preserved to 
the present day their 
very characteristic 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF MANHOOD 


Ceremonial masks attain the acme of the 
grotesque in New Guinea. This astonishing 
confection 1s worn by boys in the Gulf 
Division when being initiated into manhood 


Photo, American Freld Museum, Chicago 
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Malay or Mongolian appearance. Of 
all the Pacific races they are alone in 
making and drinking fermented liquor. 
Their islands are grossly over-populated 
considering the poorness of the soil and 
the lack of water, yet until quite recently 
they were alone in their rapid increase 
of population. 

Broadly speaking, the Polynesians 
may be described as tall and handsome, 
light brown in colour, with wavy hair, 
which, naturally black, is dyed red with 
lime and cut short, until it stands erect 
like a barrister’s wig. They are polished 
in manners, energetic in war, and digni- 
fied in deportment, but naturally indo- 
lent and prone to make a great show of 
civilization which they do not possess. 

The Melanesian varies in colour. In 
some islands he is nearly black, while 
in others there is every gradation of 
colour, from black to reddish-brown, 
even in neighbouring villages. His hair 
is frizzy, he is shorter and stouter 
in build than the Polynesian, and far 
more energetic and industrious. The 
Polynesians have powerful chiefs with 
miniature Courts, the Melanesians are 
Republican by instinct. With the 
exception of the Maoris, the Polynesian 
can lay little claim to artistic skill. The 
Melanesian has a passion for decorating 
even his household utensils by carving 
and colouring. The Polynesian 1s far 
less conservative than the Melanesian 
You will find him strutting about in the 
most unbecoming European garments, 
while the Melanesian, who has seen far 
more of Europeans on the sugar plan- 
tations, stoutly refuses to adopt trousers 
unless he is employed in a European 
vessel. 

Midway between these two races 
stands the Fijian. Fiji is the meeting 
ground, because it was the most easterly 
point reached by the Melanesian popu- 
lation, and the natural target for 
Polynesian raids and conquests. The 
Fijian is of fine physique, muscular, 
athletic, and energetic. His colour 
varies like that of the Melanesian, and 
he knows how to make himself imposing 
by dyeing his hair with lime and 
dressing it until it forms an enormous 
golden aureole about his head. He is 


FULLY FLEDGED DUKDUKS IN LODGE DRESS 
Members of the Dukduk secret society, which has branches throughout Papua, cut quaint figures in 
ee regalia. High masks, like fantastic extinguishers, made of wickerwork and decorated with 
eaves and cloth, envelop their bodies. Thus attired, they whirl along the paths, hopping and 
whooping, and then return to their sacred lodge to assist at the initiation of neophytes 
Photo, George Brown, “ Melanestans and Polynestans,” Macmillan & Co., Lid. 
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remarkably conservative, for though he 
has been under the British Government 
since 1874, he still lives in the thatched 
hut which contented his fathers, and 
fashions a canoe out of a tree-trunk. 
Nor has he shown any desire to learn 
English or to adopt European food, 
except to a limited extent. 

At the same time, he has taken very 
kindly to Christianity, and is only now 
emerging from the first enthusiasm of 
conversion. There is a strong histrionic 
vein in the native character, and the 
mysticism of the Roman Catholics and 
the revival meetings of the Wesleyans 
minister to this instinct. There are 
moments when there is a_ veritable 
Pentecost of religious excitement among 
the converts. With the adoption of 
Christianity most of the old heathen rites 
and superstitions have vanished, but 
secretly, no doubt, there remains a strong 
belief in the malevolent influence of un- 
quiet spirits which have to be propitiated. 


HANG UP YOUR BABY 





IN AUSTRALASIA 


The native population of the British 
half of Papua (New Guinea) has been 
definitely shown to be of Melanesian 
origin: with a Papuan admixture growing 
stronger with every mile from the coast. 
The customs are almost purely Melane- 
sian, for half the year the south-east 
trade wind blows from the Solomon 
Islands, and there can be little doubt 
that in the course of centuries Melanesian 
colonies were established on the coast, 
which drove back the native Papuans 
into the interior, where their descendants 
are now to be found. 

To pass from Fiji to Papua is to step 
from the twentieth century into the 
Stone Age. Actually within the last 
twenty years the Papuans were still 
using stone tools in preference to iron. 
There was an extraordinary political 
parcellation. Each village was at war 
with its neighbour, and trade was 


carried on only by means of common 
markets, to which potential enemies 





IN A STRONG STRING BAG 


Papuan women in the Port Moresby neighbourhood have a remarkably simple and effective method 

of keeping their infants out of harm’s way. Having fed her latest baby and hushed it to sleep, 

the mother puts it in a string bag, which she hangs from a rafter, while she attends to her penultimate 

arrival, The bag serves as rocking-cradle, mosquito curtain, and safe, all in one, and does not 
appear to induce curvature of the spine in the children 


Photo, American Freld Museum, Chicago 
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WORLD-WIDE PASTIME OF SIMPLE FOLK SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED 


emer 





Kiwai children, living at the entrance to the Fly River, are very heen on cat’s-cradle, and have 


a great number of varieties of the game, some of them very intrwate. 


Anthropological students 


of folk-lore, investigating the games of uncivilized peoples, have found that this string game is 
one of the most widely-diffused amusements in the world, ocourring in Australia and in Africa 


Photo, W. N. Beaver, “‘ Unexplored New Guinea” 


might repair. The cultivation was car- 
ried on by the women under the pro- 
tection of armed men, and no man in 
his senses thought of leaving the confines 
of his village unarmed. It is true that 
the battles were generally bloodless. 
It was enough to dress up and paint 
the face to look terrible and to make 
a strong indication of an attempt to 
charge, for the enemy to run away. 
Tf he stood his ground, you ran away 
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yourself. Consequently, the victims 
whose skulls were to be found decorating 
the eaves of the chiefs’ houses were 
generally those of stragglers or women 
or children who were cut off unawares. 
Among some of the tribes a man might 
not wear the coveted decoration of the 
upper mandible of the hornbill in his 
hair until he had killed a man, and 
in one case a boy of eleven, the son 
of a chief, who was wearing this 


YOUNG LADIES OF RIGO, DRESSED IN ALL THEIR BEST 
Tuey have donned their best skirts of fine fibre tnmmed with strips of white cloth in which to pose 
before the camera. Both wear neatly woven fibre armlets, those ot the gir] on the left being embellished 
with tassels, or rosettes, of leaf. She also wears tortoiseshell bracelets, cowrie bangles, and a necklace 
of red and white beads symmetrically strung 
Photo, American Freld Museum, Chicago 
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WELL GROOMED DELEGATES TO A PAPUAN CONFERENCE 


aney have come to make a ceremonial call upon a neighbouring village, an occasion requiring full 
ess. Both men wear shell frontlets, plumes in their woolly bonnets, broad beaded belts, garters 


and tails (without coats) of striped cloth, shell anklets, and leaf tassels attached to their armlets. 
The delegate on the left also wears bracelets of tridacna shell 


. Photo, American Freld Museum, Chicago 
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WOMEN OF OROKAIVA ENJOYING A PULL AT A LONG PIPE . 
Their pipe is a length of bamboo open at the mouth end, Near the other, closed, end a small wooden 
tube is inserted containing the tobacco rolled into a ball. The smoker draws down the smoke until 
the bamboo is full, and then closes the orifice with the hand, removes the tube, and inhales the tobacco 

smoke through the hole. The pipe is passed from hand to hand till the smoke is exhausted 
Photo, W. N. Beaver, ‘‘ Unexplored New Guinea”? 
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RINGLETED BABIRI BOWMAN FROM THE FAR WEST OF PAPUA 


Babiri is the general name for the natives in the extreme west of British New Guinea. They wear 
their hair in ringlets rolled up with mud or grease, and lengthened with fibre to hang over the shoulders. 
Apart from a shell in front the men go naked save for fibre cross-belts and necklaces of wallaby teeth 


Photo, W. N. Beaver, “‘ Unexplored New Guinea" : 
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FISH-FACED WEED-ROBED CELEBRANTS OF GHOULISH RITES 


At specific dances and at initiat:on ceremonies, costumes are worn which represent various legendary 
and mythical figures, the precise significance of which has not been ascertained by ethnologists. 
hese horrible fish-like masks, framed in white feathers, are used by the tribes along the Gulf of Papua 


Photo, W. N. Reaver, “ Unexplored New Guinea" 
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decoration, had earned it by clubbing 
the life out of a wounded prisoner 
while his father was holding him. 
Since the administration of Papua 
was handed over to the Australian 
Commonwealth with the additional ter- 
ritory taken from the Germans in the 
north-eastern half of the island continent, 
efforts have been made to colonise the 
Possession. The process must neces- 
sarily be very gradual. The country 
has scarcely emerged from the pros- 
pector state. A large part of the 
mountainous interior has not yet been 
explored. Even now species new to 
the zoologist and the botanist are being 
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discovered, and from the finds of gold 
that have been made it seems quite 
probable that great mineral wealth may 
be discovered at any time; but the 
European settler has many difficulties 
to contend with. Malaria is rife, the 
climate, especially in the period of the 
north-western monsoon, is unhealthy for 
Europeans, and the means of transport 
by land are almost non-existent. 

The efforts of early administrators, 
such as Sir William Macgregor, had 
necessarily to be the pacification and 
exploration of the country. It was 
unsafe for Europeans to go from one 
tribe to another because neighbouring 
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“SHOCK TROOPS” THAT STRIKE TERROR INTO THE HEART 


Warriors in the west of New Guinea are most ferocious figures when in war paint They look hhe 

devils incarnate as they advance yelling to the attack in their headdresses arched with white 

cockatoo feathers and hung with tasselled cords, veritable breastplates made up of fibre cross-belts 
sewn with disk-like shell sections, and necklaces of tusks and repulsive nose ornaments 


Photo, Unsversal Jewel Film 
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A COMPANY OF CANNIBAL FIGHTING MEN 


Black cassowary feathers form his headdress, proclaiming him to be a personage in his tribe. 
own on his chest by cross-belts of shel] and 


CAPTAIN OF 
Similar 


feathers compose his ruff, the ends of which are held 
rattan. His ear-rings are of cuscus tails stripped of the 
Photo, Univer.al Jewel Faim 
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GRIEF FOR THE DEAD SHOWN BY HEMPEN HALTERS 
Bundles of small cords suspended round the neck are worn by the womien in some parts of New Guinea 
as a sign of mourning. idows are strictly taboo, and there are specified periods during which they 
are secluded from the light, trom being without a covering, from walking about to pay visits, and 
from bathing. Widows are also prohibited from wearing good dresses 
Photo, Thomas McMahon 
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ARISTOCRACY UNADORNED BY ADVENTITIOUS TRAPPINGS 
This 1s the chief of Dobu, 1n south-east New Guinea, with his wife. Even the grotesque nose ornaments 
—quills projecting four inches on each side of the septum of the nose—detract little from their austere 
dignity. Fibre armlets and shell garters complete his attire, while hers consists only of a skirt of 
pandanus leaf. His water-bottle is a calabash 
Photo, George Brown, “‘ Melanessans and Polynessans,"” Macmillan & Co., Lid. 
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MEN’S BONNETS IN NEW GUINEA 
North coast Papuans wear a headdress of 
black woolly material sewn on to a frontlet of 
minute beads, fibre breast ornaments, and 
armilets of boars’ tusks and tridacna shell 


Photo, American Field Museum, Chtcago 





tribes were nearly always at war. 
Homicide was regarded by the native 
code as a mere matter of payment. 
Indeed, in one case, when a ship-of-war 
was sent to arrest the native murderers 
of a European, the murderer himself 
came on board and tendered the usual 
compensation of a pig, two spears, and 
a war club, and was astonished and 
indignant when his legal tender was 
rejected and he was put under arrest. 
It was Sir William Macgregor who 
began the practice of converting mur- 
derers into policemen. The New Guinea 
murderer was generally the strongest 
and most enterprising man of his 
village. He was sentenced to penal 
servitude and sent to the gaol in Port 
Moresby. After a few months of labour 
on the road, if his conduct was good, his 
sentence was remitted, he was sworn 
in as a constable, clothed in uniform, 
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and sent back to his village to keep 
order. So proud was he of his new 
authority, and particularly of his 
uniform, that he proceeded to rule his 
village with a rod of iron, and in very 
few cases did he betray the confidence 
that had been placed in him. In a 
very few years it became possible for 
Europeans to travel safely from East 
Cape to the mouth of the Fly River. 

The extraordinary conservatism of 
the Melanesian need not be enlarged 
upon, but it is worth noting that the 
Spanish discoverer, Catoira, has left us 
an elaborate description of the Solomon 
islander in 1567, and that in no par- 
ticular, either in language or customs 
or behaviour, has he changed in the 
past three and a half centuries. 

While the natives prefer their own 
customs to ours, they are by no 
means unteachable. In Tonga they 
have a college of their own with 
only one European teacher, where 
they learn history, mathematics, and 
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JEWELLED DANDY OF PAPUA 
His trinkets include ropes of shells on his 


neck and breast, tortoiseshell ear-rings, and 
a frontal] circlet of small white shells split 
and sewn on finely-plaited rattan 


Photo, Amertcan Freld Museum, Chicago 
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MANHOOD IN THE SOLOMON ISLES A MALAYTA CHIEF 


Hhhys frontal disk of wafer thin tortoweshcll intricately Carved and sct on tiidacna shell as distinctive 
of the Solomon Istinder = Sh irks, porporses, and dogs have all supplied tecth for his necklace 


To face page 912 Photo, C Wo Collanson 


shorthand. They take 
very readily to European 
drill. They are beginning 
to breed and ride horses, 
and in a few cases the 
natives keep cows and 
sell milk. In Fiji the 
government offices are 
served by native clerks. 
There is a medical school 
for native practitioners, 
and numbers of efficient 





smiths, carpenters, and 
fitters are turned out 
from the government 


technical schoo]. In the 
management of European 
vessels they excel, and 
one may find them 
cooking, waiting at 
table, and minding the 
European baby. But let 
them once return to their 
village and the whole of 
this skin of civilization is 
sloughed off. A few of 
them live in weather- 
board bungalows built on 
the European style, but 
they live in them on 
principle rather than by 
inclination, and they are 
always happier in the 
native house of tree- 
trunks and grass thatch, 
which has been compared 
in outward appearance to 
a disembowelled haystack. 

The economic progress of the natives 
is barred at present by a species of 
Communism. In Fiji this is called 
~ kerekere,”’ and it means that no 
native, unless he is a chief, dares to 
accumulate property, because his fellow- 
villagers descend upon him and ask for 
i. The kerekere carries a reciprocal 
obligation ‘to return other goods at a 
later period, which are also asked for, 
but a native who refused such a request 
would be pointed at as a niggard, and 
would not dare to hold up his head. 
There is, besides, an institution known 
as “lala,” under which a chief has a 
right to call on any member of the tribe 
to do work in the common interest. 
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PIPING A SIMPLE MELODY 
Musical instruments among the Melancstans are few, and, apait 


from the drums, show little ingenuity of construction, 
fiute, in use on St. Matthias Island, 1s a length of bamboo with 


This 


only three holes besides the o1tfice 
Photo, American Field Museum, Chicago 
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It is, in fact, the equivalent of local 
rates, but in practice, now that the 
chiefs have larger ideas, the lala is 
much abused in the form of collecting 
money for the purchase of a European 
vessel which the chief will use as his 
private yacht. 

The dividing line between private 
property and property held in common 
is very difficult to draw. Land not under 
cultivation is the property of the com- 
munity, and if a man wishes to fence 
off and cultivate a plot, he applies to 
the chief, who, learning that it is not 
claimed by anyone else, assigns it to 
the applicant. As long as he cultivates 
it, it is his private property, and should 
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he plant fruit-trees upon 
it, and the land after- 
wards be assigned to 
someone else, the fruit- 
trees remain his. Other 
communal _ property 
consists in meeting- 
houses, fish fences, 
communal vessels and 
canoes, roads and paths; 
but movable property 
belongs to the individual 
until it is begged from 
him by someone else 

As might be expected 
of a people who draw 
their sustenance entirely 
from the Jand and sea 
reefs, the Pacific islandei 
is consumed by earth 
hunger. In the early 
days of Fiji, when the 
chiefs sold large tracts of 
land to Europeans, there 
was no end to the number 
of claimants who came 
forward demanding 
compensation or return 
of the land After these 
early sales the government 
refused to allow the 
alienation of any of the 
native land except upon 
a lease, and in Tonga the 
native government had 
come to the same decision 
many years before the group became a 
British Protectorate. 

The general policy of the British 
Government has been to govern the 
natives through their chiefs. This has 
led, perhaps, to an attitude among the 
civil servants of treating the natives 
like museum specimens in a glass case. 
They are not allowed, except for a very 
good reason, to leave their native place 
in any number ; there is a stringent law 
against supplying them with liquor ; 
they may not engage for service with 
Europeans except under strict super- 
vision , even the rent paid by Europeans 
for their land reaches the natives 
through the government. In the Bntish 
Solomon Islands the same policy is 
pursued, but here so small is the 
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MELANESIAN SAILING CANOE BECALMED 
It 1s 11gged with a large leg of mutton sail made of mat, the ropes 
being of hibiscus bark 
on the windward outrigger, stepping inboaid as the wind slacks 


In a strong breeze one of the c1ew stands 


Photo, American Field Museum, Chicago 
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European population that the chiefs 
are left with greater powers of self- 
government. But the whole system of 
government is in the melting-pot, and 
the tendency is towards some kind of 
representative institutions in all the 
islands, even though the people are not 
ready for them. 

Their marriage customs, though not 
peculiar to themselves, are remarkable. 
In the New Hebrides the whole popula- 
tion is divided into two marriage classes. 
We will call them O and X. An O man 
must marry an X woman, and all the 
children of both sexes belong to the 
X class. The brother of the X woman 
must marry an O woman, and all her 
children are O. Speaking generally, it 
may be said that to a Melanesian man all 
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BEAUTIFUL VESSEL FREIGHTED WITH MYSTIC SIGNIFICANGE 


In Duke of York Island a sacred canoe figures in the secret institutions Strict silence |s enforced 
during 1ts building and decoration, after which, with Dukduks seated 1n it, 1t 1s carried in procession 
through all the villages, which make offerings of shell money 


Photo, George Brown, “ Melanestans and Polynessans,”’ Macmillan & Co, Ltd 


PALM LEAVES FROM OVERHEAD FOR CARPETS UNDERFOOT 


Rough mats plaited from the leaves of the coconut palm are the only kind made by the natives 
of Duke of York Island Most of their baskets are shaped and made from cords of some vegetable 
material, and afterwards covered with an outer bark of rattan 


Photo, Thomas McMahon 
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YOUNG SEA-LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY ISLANDS 


Their canoe 1s a dug out constructed to hold eight people besides the stcersman An outrigger, made 
of a log of hght timber and fastened to the canoe by crossbars, mahes 1t an admurable surf boat 
Sailing canoes, with an outrigger on both sides, a mat sail, and bark ropes, are also in common use 


Photo, Amerncan Freld Museum, Chicago 
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MONSTER DEEP SEA FISH TRAP OF NEW BRITAIN 


It 1s made of split bamboos bound together with plaited rattan vines, and 1s about ten feet long 
and six feet in diameter. There 1s an opening at both ends, each of which eva to a hole in the 
centre, through which the fish pass but cannot return The trap 1s anchored In deep water 


Photo, George Brown, “ Melanessans and Polynessans,” Macmillan & Co, Ltd, 
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SMILING MOTHERS AND THEIR WOOLLY-HEADED BROOD 





Grass girdles constitute the sum of feminine attire throughout most of the islands in the Western 
Pacific. bee evidence some manufacturing skill on the part of the women and some taste in 


coloration. 


hese women and children live on Rambuzo, second largest of the Admiralty Islands. 


Amuable as they look, they are people with an unpleasant reputation for canmbalism 
Photo, American Field Museum, Chicago 


women of his own generation are either 
sisters or wives; to a Melanesian woman 
all men are either brothers or husbands. 

Among the Melanesian tribes in Fiji 
the custom is still more curious, for their 
marriage with particular women is 
obligatory—that is to say, every child 
is born into the world with his or her 
natural mate. The men must marry 
their first cousin, the daughter of their 
mother’s brother. The daughter of the 
mother’s sister or of the father’s brother 
Is absolutely forbidden to them. She is 
their sister, and regarded as being as 
closely related as the actual sister. And 
so for generations quite one-third of the 
people have been marrying their first 
cousins without, so far as can be 
ascertained, any ill result. 

Generally speaking, descent is traced 
through the mother and not the father, 
and to this is to be ascribed the extra- 
ordinary custom of “‘ vasu,”’ which gives 
the son of a pair certain powers over 


his mother’s native place. He may go 
to it, take anything he covets from the 
houses, tear down the fruit trees, and 
behave generally in such a way that if 
he were a stranger he would be clubbed 
to death forthwith. 

Among the Polynesians the old 
religion was ancestor worship, and there 
are traces of it throughout Melanesia as 
well. Every tribe believed in a future 
state, and the place to which the spirit 
went after death was the mythical land 
of origin. In some of the Melanesian 
islands they will still show you the path 
which the spirits take until they come 
to the cliff overlooking the Western 
Ocean. This is their jumping-off place, 
and from there they are carried swiftly 
to a land where the yams grow larger 
without tillage, the sun is brighter with 
out burning, the winds are tempered to 
softness, the fruits of the earth ripen 
to the hand without labour, the spirits 
of the ancestors collect upon the beach 
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Men and women dance separately in Melanesia 








DRESSED FOR A DANCE IN THE ADMIRALTY ISLANDS 


The men wear feather decked headduesses and 


commonly carry sticks, which they wave to and fro and raise or lower 1n the various movements 


of the dance 


Music 1s provided by drums, the dancers keeping up a monotonous chant 


Photo Amerscan Field Museum Chicago 


and wave welcome to the new-comer, 
and the spirit enjoys all the delights of 
an eternal feast He might never reach 
this Elysium 1f he had been cowardly in 
war, or a back-biter, or a sluggard, for 
on the one hand Tatovu, with his axe, 
lay mn wait for him, and on the other 
the dread fisherwomen, who made sweeps 
in the air with their nets to entangle 
the unwary soul If they caught him 
they bit him in the head as the human 
fisherwomen do and threw him into 
their basket, and that, so far as one can 
gather, was the end of him 

In certain sheltered bays the natives 
firmly believe that female spirits of 
transcendent beauty make love to 
unwary mortals and kul them at the first 
embrace They will quote the cases of 
well-known men found dead in these 
spots 

In the old cannibal days there were 
traces of totemism One tiibe would 
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venerate the shark, because a shark had 
ferried their ancestress*over the waters 
into safety, another the crab or a 
particular bird, and in one case even 
mankind in general One might not eat 
the flesh of this protecting genius, and 
therefore the tribe whose totem was a 
man was debarred from cannibalism 
While the old cannibals were still 
living, many attempts were made to 
ascertain the origin of cannibalism The 
argument that 1t was due to the absence 
of animal food will not hold good, for 
there was an ample supply of fish and 
pork in Fy, where cannibalism was 
most developed On the other hand, 
there were noted cannibal chiefs upon 
whom the custom grew until 1t became 
an obsession Generally, however, men 
were eaten as an act of triumph, and one 
of the bitterest taunts that could be 
uttered was to say: “I ate your 
father,” or, even worse, ‘“] shall eat 
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you.” There was, besides, the belief 
that in eating the liver of a fallen 
warrior his courage entered into the eater. 

The attitude of nearly all the Pacific 
Islunders towards death is not ours. 
They take it, so to speak, in the day’s 
work. It is well attested that, in Fiji, 
the widows of a dead chief would think 
it the last dishonour if they were not 
strangled ceremonially to his Manes, for 
it would always be said that their 
escape showed that they had been 
unfaithful to him. The aged and the 
incurably sick took their end with the 
same philosophy. 

Jackson, a truthful observer of the 
early ‘sixties, was actually present when 
an old Fijian was buried alivé with full 
funeral ceremony. The day had been 
fixed with his concurrence a week or 
two earlier, it being understood that he 
should show no sign of life after he had 
been properly anointed, shrouded, and 
laid out for burial. When the time 
came, the air was rent with wailing. 
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People amputated the first joint of their 
little fingers in token of mourning and 
cast ashes on their heads. The bier was 
carried to the grave and lowered into it, 
but when the earth pattered down upon 
the shroud the poor old gentleman was 
seized with a fit of coughing, and it was 
not until the grave was partly filled in 
and stamped down that he who had 
been officially, became actually a dead 
man. There is an old lament of the soul 
in a Fijian epic where they sing: ‘‘ The 
rafters of our house (the ribs) are broken 
with the stamping of the mourners.” 
There is a strong neurotic tinge in the 
Polynesian and Melanesian characters. 
It is enough to prophesy that a man will 
die upon a certain day for the prophecy 
to be fulfilled. Thus, a few years ago, 
when a Fijian with the nightmare 
screamed out that he was possessed by 
the soul of a neighbour and that the 
neighbour would die on the followin 
Thursday, the neighbour fell sick aa 
came very near to dying. There is a 
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MEN OF A TRIBE OF SINISTER REPUTATION 


Notwithstanding their adorned and 


peaceful appearance they are natives of Malayta, the island 


in the Solomons most notorious for the blood-thirstiness of its savages. Two of these men wear 


the insignia of the higher order, 


the crescent of pearl-shell. Both men and women have holes 


bored nght through the tips of their noses, in which they insert spikes cut from the shell of clam 
Photo, J. W. Beatte 
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THE HOME OF THE ISLANDERS’ GODS 


The ceremonies connected with Devil Devil worship on the almost unknown ring of coral atolls named 

Ong Tong Java, which lhe 200 miles north of the Solomon Islands, are shrouded in mystery, and little 

is known concerning them The actual idols are heie secn in front of their sacred ‘ temple,’ or 

““tambu house ” hese unique photographs were taken unknown to thc natives by the only white 
trader on the group 
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THE LAND-GODS’ HOMAGE TO THE POWERS OF THE SEA 


A Devil Devil ceremony 1s 1n progress, and portrays the annual rite of ‘‘ bowing the idols to the sea” 
in supplication for ample fishing harvests On the very infrequent occasion of the arrival of the 
white trader’s schooner from a visit to the Solomon Islands, the Devil Devil priests board the vessel 
and exorcise, with many strange ceremonies, any foreign devil-devils that may be lurking aboard 


Photos, Harold A Markham 
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ON THE TRAIL OF AN IMAGINARY FOE 


A most military spectacle, truly This war dance, for such 1t 1s im reality, 1s popular among the 

natives of the Solomon Islands, and to the unaccustomed eye has a distinctly mcnacing appcarance, 

increased by the accompaniment of banging shields and punctuated by deep growl, The tactics 

employed in rcal warfare are those which cunning and treachery sugycst) ind it is very scldom that 
a fur open fight occurs 








AT BAY! CRITICAL MOMENT IN THE DANCE 
Each individual stands on guard, with shield up and spear held back at arm’s length, his attitude 
imposing in the extreme Considerable care must be exercised in using these formidable weapons 
In moek fights, for sharp fishbones are bound to the spearheads, and they are often potsoned by inserting 
them into a decomposed body, tetanus invariably resulting from a wound inflicted by them 
Photos, C W Collinson 
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ON THE SHORE OF THE RUBIANA LAGOON 


Whilst more elaborate and imposing than the general run of native dwelling houses in the Solomon 

Islands, this 1s an excellent illustration of the method of construction The roof thatched with 

palm and pandanus leaves, 1s supported on a row of posts, and much artistic taste 15 shown in 
the elaborate colour scheme of dyed and platted palm-icaves composing the front of the building 


Photo ] F Goldte 
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“THE HOTTEST ISLAND IN THE SHARKIEST WATER IN MELANESIA!” 
This enticing appellation, together with that of ‘Chief centre of the Head hunters,’’ should render 
unnecessary any further description of the small (about fifteen miles round) island of Savo, lying to 
the north west of Guadalcanar With the acceptance of Christianity and the spread of trade, the 
sinister reputation of the Savoans as head-hunters 1s steadily disappearing 


Photo, Douglas Rannse, “ Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals” 
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BENIGN IN APPEARANCE, BUT BELLIGERENT BY NATURE 
He 1s a veritable Berserker when roused, and his battle fury 1s such as to render him almost invulnerable 
and irresistible The shield he carries 1s, with slight local variations, common amongst all the larger 
islands of the Solomon group It measures three feet in length and about nine inches 1n breadth, 
and 1s made of a layer of light reeds or canes lashed neatly together with rattan 
Photo, C W Collinson 
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AFTER THE BATTLE THE PIPE OF PEACE 


“* Ihilly hilly’? and shield seem strangely out of place in Simbo Island, where nature, by reason of 

her very loveliness, might surely soothe and soften the most quarrelsome of natures Rising two 

thousand feet from the sea, fringed about with coral reefs, the island 1s resplendent from base to 
summit with magnificent tree-ferns, flowering plants, vines, and orchids in endless hues 


Photo, C W Collinson 
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OBSERVANCE OF STRANGE RITE AMONG YOUTHS OF BUKA ISLAND 
Much forethought and artistic effort is bestowed by South Sea Islanders on the headgear worn ou 
important occasions. On the islands of Bougainville and Buka, formerly German, now British 
possessions, the natives manufacture marvellous headdresses, and the boys of Buka sometimes wear 

these weird grass globe-shaped hats, to denote that they are not yet of marriageable age 


Photo, Thomas McMahon 
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POWDER AND PAINT ARE SOCIETY’S ORNAMENTS ON SIMBO ISLAND 
Natives of the Solomon Islands often smcar their hair and bodies with a paste made from coral 
lime Appled to the hair it serves the double purpose of bleaching it and destroying vermin 
Throughout Melanesia women have but a small measure of liberty and responsibility Women and rank 
may be purchased with pigs, a wife costing from one to twenty pigs according to her attractions 

Photo, C W Collinson 
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HEAD-HUNTERS 


remarkably sturdy sea-boat. 


decorated with rows of large white cowne shells 
little deity 1s attached to the bow; he it 1s who spies out the hidden reef and gives warning of 
the approach of enemy craft 


Photo, Thomas McMahon 


disease well known in Fiji called 
‘“dongai,’’ which can only be described 
as love-sickness. When two lovers are 
separated one, or both, falls into a 
decline and, unless drastic measures are 
taken, dies of dongai. The natives 
regard it as a form of “ possession,” and 
know of no cure for it. 

It is this sort of fatalism which keeps 
alive the prevailing belief in witchcraft. 
In the Pacific the office of wizard is 
hereditary. He works for fees like any 
medical practitioner, with the difference 
that he is paid to help people out of this 
world rather than to keep them in it. 
His stock-in-trade is the clippings from 
the hair or nails or a fragment of the 
clothing of the person doomed to death, 
and with this and a few herbs and an 
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IN QUEST OF ADVENTURE 
Despite its fragile appearance, this war canoe from Vella Lavella Island 1n the Solomons 1s a 


The bow and stern are elaborately inlaid with pearl-shell and 


Just above water-line a grotesquely carved 


incantation or two the charm is buried 
in the thatch of the doomed man’s 
house and almost invariably he dies. 
In most cases, no doubt, care is taken 
to convey to him that a spell has been 
laid upon him, and that is enough to 
accomplish the death by natural means, 
but in one famous case in Fiji that 
subsequently came before the criminal 
court, when the charm failed to work 
and the wizard’s reputation was at 
stake, he lay in wait for the victim with 
a club, and then attended the funeral 
with his face blackened, which is the 
recognized method adopted by these 
practitioners for sending in the bill for 
their services. 

The Fijian wizard has lamented more 
than once that his spells fail to work 








AWAITING THE APPROACH OF PISCATORIAL PREY 

Much shill 1s shown by most South Sea Islanders 1n the art of spearing fish ; a quick eye and a quicker 

hand being the two great essentials Off the islands of San Cristoval, where fishing scaffolds are 

erected along the reefs, a goodly collection mvariably falls prey to the deadly four-pronged native 
spear, for mullet, bream, codfish, rays, and even small sharks can be “ forked” by an expert 


Photo, Douglas Rannie, ‘“ Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals” 
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CONICAL CAGES FOR UNSUSPECTING FISH 


The various ingenious methods of catching and ensnaring fish employed by the natives of the Solomon 

Islands would furnish material for a volume Nets of all descriptions and wicker contrivances, as 

seen above, are in common use. The fishers know exactly when the desired prey will come swimming 
to their doom—and a dexterous bite at the back of the head makes an end of them 


Pholo, A. Turnbul! 
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EXERCISING THE PROFESSION OF HIS ANCESTORS 


He 1s practising his skill on an imaginary enemy, but in many ways this practice would seem 

superfluous, for heredity has bestowed on him gratis what many another South Sea Islander would 

take years of strenuous endeavour to acquire The skill of the spearman of Malayta 1s proverbial, 

and chis, coupled with another and less enviable character, causes no surprise that the neighbouring 
islanders should seek him as friend rather than foe 


Photo Douglas Rannte, “ Adventures Among South Sea Canmbals" 
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upon Europeans, probably, he says, required to take an oath that he or she 
because they eat different food. The is guiltless of the deed. Put to this 
wizards are also diviners and, when a_ ordeal, the guilty person will sometimes 
mysterious crime has been committed, make a confession, but if not, and he 
it 1s not unusual to pay a fee for the takes the oath, he pines away under the 
consultation of the local oracle. He load of his perjury and ultimately dies 
will ask his client to pronounce thenames When a person is attacked by a fainting 
of all the persons who are most likely fit, it is always presumed that he or she 
to have been implicated, and at the has been guilty of some moral offence, 
utterance of a particular name he will and this is usually sufficient to produce 
say that his flesh is tingling allover. In a confession. 
not a few cases it was afterwards proved The taboo is universal throughout the 
that the wrong man had been accused. islands From the day when the native 
Since the introduction of Christianity is born until his death he must walk 
the Bible has been made to take the warily for fear of infringing some 
place of the diviner. The whole com- taboo, knowing that if, unwittingly, he 
munity is summoned, and each one is commits one of these solecisms his liver 
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PADDLING HER OWN CANOE IN HARBOUR OF PORT ADAM 


Bracelets, armlets, necklets, ear-rings, and nose-skewer adorn this woman of ‘“ the wild island of 

Mala,” or Malayta, but her toilet boasts of nothing more. The personal adornments of the Mala native 

are really beautiful and surprisingly varied ; nose ornaments comprise gilt nails, strings of beads, small 
tusks, carved shells, tufts of dried grass, rings, and Jong bamboo or bone plugs 





BAMBOO WATERPOTS OF SALT WATER TRADERS ’ 
They are salt water purveyors, and, being members of a coastal tribe, encounter no difficulty in the 
trade. In return for fruits and vegetables, they convey salt water in bamboos to the inland bush natives, 
who obtain their much needed salt from it by evaporation. Betel-nut chewing is a delight of the 
Malayta native, and a small stick is used to manipulate the betel-nut about gums and teeth 


Photo, Douglas Rannie, ‘ Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals " 
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A MAKER OF GODS: IMAGE CARVER AND HIS HANDIWORK 

The sacred grounds of the gods are said to have existed from time immemorial, but missionary work 

is growing apace in Ambryn Island, and it is doubtful whether posterity will regard the ground or 

ods with the same superstitious dread as did their forefathers. This grey-haired native, however, 

ows all the prayers and charms which control and appease the spirits dwelling within these idols 
Photo, American Freld Museum, Chscago 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


will swell up and he will die. Tongans 
used to satisfy their curiosity by 
opening the corpses of the dead to 
ascertain by examination of the liver 
whether they had been guilty of one of 
these wickednesses, for it must be 
remembered that, according to native 
belief, no person dies a natural death— 
disease is always the work of an enemy. 

Apart from the ancestor gods, there 
are a host of sprites to be propitiated. 
One of the cults that have survived to 
this day in Fiji is that of the Luve-ni- 
wai (Children of the water). These 
little people are only half the natural 
size and, like Pucks, they take a delight 
in interfering with human affairs. They 





HIGH-CLASS CONTENTMENT IN SANTA CRUZ 
The shining white disk proclaims him to be a man of some 


importance. 
ornament is sus 
an ear-lobe, 


nded, and, 


From the septum of his nose a green stone 
aving had the misfortune to break 
e can display but one tortoiseshell ear-ring 


Photo, Douglas Rannte, “ Among South Sea Cannibals" 
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IN AUSTRALASIA 


inspire men to great deeds, and, wher 
the young people took to resuscitating 
the rites, the Government had to step 
in with a law, making communion with 
the water-sprites an affair of two dozen 
lashes, for in these degenerate days the 
water-sprites inspired their votaries to 
burglary, incendiarism, and even 
murder, as a sort of escape from the 
deadly monotony of semi-civilized life. 
' In certain districts in Fiji an alien 
cult, introduced from the West, has led 
to a good deal of controversy. Tradition 
says that two old men were washed up 
by the sea and went through the country 
preaching the building of ‘‘nanga”’ 
(literally, “‘bed’’) of the ancestors, 
a an enclosure of erect 
stones, not unlike the 
cromlechs of Western 
Europe and North Africa. 
To this enclosure the 
whole population repaired 
to present the first fruits. 
and invoke a blessing on 
the crops, and this annual 
festival was the occasion 
for making the boys 
into men by fantastic 
ceremonies of initiation. 
Two or three of the nanga 
still exist and are regarded 
with superstitious fear. 
The natives, as a 
whole, were converied 
to Christianity with 
astonishing ease. All that 
was necessary was to 
convert the chiefs, the 
keepers of the people's 
conscience, and the rest 
followed as a matter 
of course. The great 
majority are Wesleyans, 
but the Presbyterians, the 
Church of England, and 
the Roman Catholics 
all have flourishing 
communities. They are 
doing invaluable work in 
the education of the 
people, but though they 
jpave been successful in 
putting down many 
barbarous practices it is 


DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION OF BOW AND ARROW AFFRAY 
Until quite recently the natives of Santa Cruz practised the hideous custom prevalent in the Solomon 
Islands, of poisoning their spears and arrow-tips which is described on page 923. The preliminary 
figure of a war-dance is here illustrated; the chief taking the lead and personally conducting his 
own troupe, During the sham fight the poisoned arrow-head is carefully enclosed in thick leaves 
Photo, Douglas Rannie, “ Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals" 
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not certain that 
they have really 
reached the heart 
of the people. As 
the conversion of 
the natives was to 
take place it was 
probably mistaken 
policy not to 
teach them English 
or some other 
European language, 
for their own 


written literature 
is very scanty. 
The missionaries 


preferred to make 
an elaborate study 
of the native 
languages them- 


selves and employ native teachers, and 
perhaps, in the circumstances, it was 
all they could do, but they have 
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A FIJIAN’S GLORY 


The crisp mop of hair 1s one of the Fijian’s 
most prized possessions ; missionaries have 
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IS HIS HAIR 


tried in vain to cut 1t down 
Photo, R. M Clutterbuck 
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neglected, with very 
few exceptions, the 
technical training of 
the natives, from 
which very much 
might have been 
achieved. : 
The beach-comber 
has now passed 
into the region of 
romance and _ his 
place has been taken 
by the trader and 
planter, who passed 
through many lean 
years before they 
attained their 
present prosperity. 
The European 


population of the 
islands is still very small ; in Fiji about 
4,800, of whom 500 are temporarily 
employed at 


the sugar-mills as 









In the Fijians there 1s an intermixture of Melanesian and Polynesian blood Until half a century 
ago they had a bad reputation for cannibalism ; the present-day natives, however, are mainl 


vegetarians 


They are fond of amusements and music of every description, and this Fijian’s 


nose-pipe closely resembles the primitive nose-instrument of the aborigines of Malaya 
Photo, Amerscan Freld Museum, Chicago 
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THE ‘DIFFICULT HALF-HOUR OF A MOSS-HAIRED GIRL 


This Fijian girl has actually lived in England, but nothing could ever induce her to renounce her 

native style of headdress. Her enormous mop of black hair is manipulated by a wooden comb 

shaped like a spade, with teeth six inches in length. Its frizzy nature is due to each individual hair 
being elliptical instead of circular in cross-section, and thus tending to twist 
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artisans, and are not permanent settlers ; 
1,500 compose the population of the 
two towns, Suva and Levuka. The rest 
are missionaries, civil servants, planters 
and traders. 

The white population of the Cook 
Islands is only 230, of the Solomon 
Islands, 307, and in the Protectorate of 
Tonga the whites number less than 100. 
In the less frequented islands there are 
white traders keenly competing with 
one another, but they succumb to some 
extent to the influences of a warm 
climate and an indolent population, 
and some of them lose their European 
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A FIGHTER TO THE BACKBONE 
This man’s spears have more than once tasted enemy blood, but 
with all their haar and cruelty, their cannibalism and head- 
ala, are the bravest and the 


hunting, the men of Malayta, or 
strongest in the Solomons 


Photo, Douglas Rannte, ** Among South Sea Cannibals ” 
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energy, smartness, and _ cleanliness. 
They sell the cheaper form of European 
manufactured goods and buy native 
produce, principally copra, the dried 
husk of the coconut, for which vessels 
call periodically. Most of them have 
native wives and half-caste families, 
but the small European trader is 
gradually being ousted by Indians and 
Chinese. The former were introduced 
in very large numbers from India to 
work as coolies on the sugar plantations, 
and under the terms of their indentures 
they were free after five years to settle 
down in the country and, after ten: 
years, to elect whether 
they would accept a 
return passage to India or 
make Fiji their adopted 
country Nota few have 
done this and, though 
they and the native 
Fijians regard one another 
with mutual contempt 
and have shown no 
tendency to intermarry, 
there is no friction 
between them. 

The Chinese have 
drifted into the Pacific no 
one knows how. They are 
to be found more in the 
islands near the Equator 
than in those to the 
southward, and wherever 
they settle they thrive. 
In the larger European 
settlements there is 


municipal government 
and a good system of 
education. The people 


live simply in weather- 
board bungalows, and 
there is a good deal of 
social life, with cricket, 
football, and tennis. 
Since the Great War a 
certain number of ex- 
officers have found their 
way to the Pacific, and 
in Tonga have taken up 
leases of small islands, 
where they ought to do 
very well, for the rich soil 
of the islands yields 


BY REEF AND PALM 
With South Sea Islanders 





Manhood is in the very look of these grim Solomon Islanders, whose 
chief ‘wealth is thetr Fight good shield and their long barbed spear 


Photo, C. W. Collinson 
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Colour is alive in the Solomon sta bad bee in skirts, saffron, 
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green, and blue, coral paths, verdant palms, w 


Photo, C. W. Collinson 
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Photo, W. S. Knox 
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Light skinned and finely built, Tongan women are very prepossessing, 
amiable, and gentle, and with a flair for coquettish costume 
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Social rank and status are much reverenced by the Tongans, and 
hedged in,by a rigid code of etiquette. This ts a lady of high degree 
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It is a family heirloom this young dandy of Rubiana Lagoon so rakishly 
wears over one eye—-an exquisite plaque of clam and tortotseshell 
se Photo, J F. Goldie ; 
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Father and: son at their cottage door in remote Ong Tong Java. Much 
artistic skill is shown in the pandanus palm houses of these people 
Photo, C. W. Collinson 
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Pipes of the great god Pan are known to savage tribes the world over. It 
1s on that age-old instrument these Solomon Islanders are shrilling 
- Photo, C. W. Collinson 





Almost all the Solomon Islander's skill in turning bead, shell, 


fibre to artistic use is displayed on this fine native's person 
Photo, C. W. Collinson 
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Fishing on the coral reefs is a good and pleasant sport. Fishes, 
molluscs, and crustaceans provide much of the Fijians’ food supply 


Kandanu is, perhaps, the loveliest of the islands of Fijt. It ts in 
conditions of ideal beauty that this native is building his canoe 
Photos, Sir Basil Thomson, K.C.B. 
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Appetite and digestion are both good in Fiji, and when a feast 1s 
toward, an army of sturdy wattresses is needed to carry round the dishes 


bes e 


There is no mock turtle at a banquet in Fijt. The mouth of a City 
alderman might water at this prospect of real calipash and calipee 
Photo, Sir Basil Thomson, K.C.B. 
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astonishing crops, and as long as the 
market for tropical produce remains 
good, a hardworking man can make 
more than a bare living. 

The climate of nearly all the islands, 
except the Solomons and Santa Cruz, 
where there is much malaria, is not 
unhealthy for Europeans. White 
women suffer more from the tropical 
heat than men, but both sexes are 
healthy, and live to an advanced age. 

There is no antipathy between the 
whites and the natives, but there is not 
much intercourse between them, chiefly 
because of the language difficulty. Each 
of the three races who are to mould 
the destiny of Fiji—British, Indians, 
and Fijians — lives its life aloof, each 
secretly regarding the other as a lowe1 
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“HOW SADLY OUR CANNIBAL FEASTS HAVE DEGENERATED!” 
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form of humanity. In the islands 
where the whites are greatly out- 
numbered and scattered, the Europeans 
fraternise on more equal terms with the 
natives, and some of them acquire great 
influence over the chiefs. The others 
treat the chiefs with deference and 
take the native code scriously. A few 
believe firmly in the native super- 
stitions and native medical practices. 
Besides the supernatural treatment of 
disease there are hereditary herb 
doctors, usually women, who hand on 
the secret of their drugs from mother 
to daughter. Many Europeans believe 
implicitly in the skill of these prac- 
titioners. Their surgery is very crude, 


but it is just possible that some of the 
herbs they use are unknown here and 
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The flowers entwined in their bushy black mops indicate the festive spirits of these hungry Fiyang 

who, around a ground-oven, are watching the various stages in the transtormation of pig into pork, 

Not so many years ago their chief table luxury was “ long pig,’’ human flesh supplied by frends 
or foes ; nowadays, thanks to missionary influence, mere ‘‘ pig” provides the favourite dainty 


Photo, American Field Muscum, Chicago 
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THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS 


he 


Before the missionaly suggested diess, the primitive, natural, and healthy coveiing of the native 
of Oceania was genetously bestowed by nature, and consisted of a scanty collection of leafy sprays 


and flowers 


In his neat, but unhealthy, European clothes, the native finds himself at a disadvantage 


He cares not whether they be clean or dirty, wet or dry, and the inevitable result has been that 
diseases and lung tioubles have become very prevalcnt 


Photo, Thomas McMahon 


may have valuable properties. The 
diseases prevalent among the natives are 
whooping-cough, dysentery, influenza, 
and, in certain of the islands, malaria 
and elephantiasis. Leprosy is destruc- 
tive only in the islands to whfch 
it has lately been introduced. Where it 
has been long established it remains 
stationary. Whooping-cough is respon- 
sible for an enormous number of deaths 
among infants. Generally speaking, 
diseases which we regard as mild are 
virulent where they find a virgin soil. 
Measles, when it first visited Fiji, 
carried off a third of the population. 
It is now endemic and far less 
destructive. 

Elephantiasis is paiticularly prevalent 
in Rotumah, where Europeans suffer 
from it, but it is to be found 
throughout the islands. It is not yet 
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established how the filaria sanguinis 
hominis, the microbe of the disease, 1s 
introduced into the human body. The 
anopheles malaria mosquito 1s not 
found farther east than the New 
Hebrides ; it is very active in Papua. 
Prone as they are to succumb to mild 
diseases, the natives are extraordinarily 
resistant to physical shock. It is quite 
a common thing to find a man who has 
had his hand blown off by dynamite, 
used to kill fish, and the stump has set 
naturally without any surgical treat- 
ment. Accidents that would kill 
Europeans are survived and recoveries 
are so rapid that the Europeans think the 
native to be insensible to physical pain. 

Though the natives are not prone 
to suicide, there are a good many 
suicides in the aggregate. They are 
generally committed on a_ sudden 
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The first 1s a case where the man has proved ‘‘ worthy of his cloth”? Six foot six, and splendidly built, 
this sergeant-major of the Ellice Crown Colony Police Force served in France with much distinction 
The thoroughly civilized dress of the sccond man, however, 1s quite unsuited to the climatc, and 
the British administratois are advising the natives to 1etuin to their simple ‘11d1s,’’ or lom Cloths 


Photo, Thomas McMahon 


impulse from a sense of shame at the 
discovery of a hidden liaison, or some 
other scandal. The common way is 
to climb to the top of a coconut tree 
and throw oneself down, but thcre are 
also poisonings by herbs, such as the 
langaingai. 

The islands are passing rapidly from 
the phase of trading in raw material 
into that of agriculture. Before 1860 
the natives only cultivated sufficient 
land for their own support, and the few 
European settlers lived as parasites 
upon them. As the settlers grew in 
numbers, the natives began to plant 
coconuts and to manufacture oil for 
export, but it was not until the American 
Civil War, when the price of cotton rose 
enormously, that there was any 
Organized investment of capital in the 
islands: With the end of the war, 
cotton ceased to be profitable, and the 
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settlers fell back upon copra, the sun- 
dried kernel of the coconut from which 
the oil is pressed Up to about 1900 the 
price of copra was so low that the 
plantations could scarcely be worked 
profitably, but from 1910, and especially 
since the Great War, the local price 
has risen, and the area under coconut 
cultivation in Fiji alone exceeds 30,000 
acres. A number of small islands in 
other parts of the Pacific have been 
leased for a term of years to a British 
firm of soap makers to grow coconuts as 
material for soap. The rather desultory 
work of a copra plantation suits the 
Melanesian temperament very well. 
As soon as Indian coolies were avail- 
able the planters began to cultivate 
sugar. One by one the smaller 
companies failed, ruined by the bounty- 
fed beet sugar in Europe. In two 
years after the war sugar paid very 





STAUNCH SUPPORTERS OF BRITISH DISCIPLINE 


Although only five miles in circumference, Ocean Island, lying to the south-east of Nauru, may be 

reckoned as one of the richest islands in the world for its size. Its vast deposits of phosphate of lime 

render cvery acre of great value. The native police force is composed of fine, strapping men, 
possessing remarkable ability for acquiring the principles of European civilization 
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ANS OF THE PEACE 


Nauru, or Pleasant Island, formerly belonged to Germany, but was made over by the Peace Treaty 
to Great Britain. Here is a squad of the new recruits of Nauru, and in these stalwart natives we see 
one of the finest, though one of the smallest, police forces of the British Empire * 


Photos, Thomas McMahon 


THE DRILL HOUR OF NAURU GUARDI 
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PEACE AND WAR STANDING SIDE BY SIDE 


The ceremomal costume and the war dress of the natives of the Gilbert Islands are remarkable fo1 

their scanty simplicity Although the war costume is the more meagre of the two, it is by far the 

more important in their eyes, and stands for the stoutest plate armour It 1s of plaited coconut fibre, 
and believed to be bullet proof For everyday wear waist-cloths of pandanus leaf are used 


Photo, Thomas McMahon 
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Lhe dance tiappings of the ladies of Nauru aie both nove] and picturesque, as 1s Mlustrated by 
the above extraordinary d¢coirations donned by the danccis in the celebrated Dance of the Tish 


Ihese fish have a two told siznificance , 


brilliant ornaments during the dance, they form the “ feast ” 


at its conclusion, when the dancers, dctaching them from then cxhausted persons, 1egale thcm- 
selves with this we'l earned raw and 1eidy refreshment 


Photo Thomas Mc Mahon 


well, but the industry suffered later 
in the univeisal world depression 
Next in importance to the copra and 
sugar industrics 1s the banana, which 
is grown near the seaports and exported 
to Australia and New Zealand Oranges 
and pineapples are also beginning to 
pay. Among the minor products are 
coffee, quinine, and vanilla, and rubber 
is now beginning to be planted. The 
Ivory nut, which is used for the manu- 
facture of buttons, is peculiar to the 
Solomon Islands. The marine products 
are declining. Formerly, a sea slug 
found on the reefs and known as the 
béche-de-mer was a profitable export 
to China, where it sold for more than 
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fifteen times the cost of pioduction. 
Pearl shell and turtle shell and the dried 
fins of the shark are also marketable, 
but are becoming scaice. 

Arecent discovery was rock phosphate. 
Over many of the more lonely islands 
there 1s a bed of this valuable chemical 
manure from one to four feet thick It1s 
supposed to be formed by the filtration 
of rain water through guano into the 
loose-grained coral It is very easy to 
quarry and collect, especially where 
there is a natural anchorage. Portable 
tramlines are laid down from the beds 
to the shipping place, whence the 
phosphate 1s transported to the ship 
in lighters The discovery has resulted 
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in a number of islets becoming British 
This has caused a scarcity of native 
labour, but so far it has been possible 
to recruit natives from the more 
populous islands for short terms, and 
this may continue until the beds are 
exhausted. 

It is a lamentable fact that the native 
population of the Pacific Islands 
continues obstinately to decrease, in 
spite of every effort made by the 
British government to arrest the decay. 
It is not so much the change of custom, 
though that has had its influence, as 
the ravages of imported disease against 
which the’ natives have not yet been 
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SLANDERS 


The men of the Tonga, or Friendly Islands, are noted for their 
fine herculean proportions and good-humoured, handsome faces 
Nearly a hundred years ago the first Wesleyan Mission was 
established, and since then civilization has made gigantic strides 
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inoculated. Until recently, the birth- 
rate, where it was recorded, was above 
the European average, but the infant 
mortality more than swallowed it up. 
The chief reason foi this was the absence 
of any kind of infant food. It was the 
practice in the old days for a mother to 
suckle her child for three years until it 
was able to digest ordinary food. The 
influence of the missionaries reduced 
the period to about a year, and most of 
the deaths take place between one and 
three years, when the children seem to 
be peculiarly susceptible to the European 
infantile diseases — whooping-cough, 
measles, etc Gradually, however, the 
population seems to be 
acquiring immunity, 
partly through their love 
of travel, and probably 
the time will come when 
the decay will be arrested 
and the population will 
begin slowly to increase 
It is difficult to predict 
how the various races will 
be found fifty years hence 
So far, there has been no 
tendency towards inter- 
marriage, except in a very 
limited degree, between 
the white settlers and the 
Polynesians. The two 
most numerous races— 
the Melanesians and the 
Indian coolies—in J*1y1 do 
not inter-marry, but keep 
stolidly to their own kind, 
and the Indians are 
increasing far more 
1apidly than the natives. 
Whether the one race will 
oust the other, or they 
will intermingle, it 1s 
impossible yet to predict. 
Nor is it possible to say 
what form of government 
will ultimately be 
adopted. Some of the 
groups have passed into 
the administration of 
Australia and New 
Zealand. Fiji, owing to 
the undertaking given to 
the natives at the time 
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d at 1 happy pcriod tot nowadays all natives of 
Islands aic taught to 1cad and witc and there ue many public schoc ls and colleges 
in Tonga where the mot persevorim, miiy satisty thar thnst for knowledge 


They have discarded 


but still] arn t> plait this le at—gi owing as long 1s a min— 


mto thatch sails and mits 


of annexation has iemamed a Crown 
Colony with limited representation but 
the tendency everywhere 1s to demand 
representation and, though 1t cannot be 
said that the native population 1s ready 
for representative imstitutions the 
demand may have to be met 

The question of administration is not 
very important in islands in which 
Europeans do not predominate, because 
the natives have contrived for so many 
generations to govern themsel.es with 
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out much friction Them imternecine 
wars wee a blessing in disguise, for they 
prevented the people from sinking into 
the lethargy which has beset them since 
the arrival of the missionaries In former 
times a tribe had to fight for its 
existence and this brought out all the 
qualities of energy, courage, and self- 
sacrifice that were born in the native 
character A tribe had to work hard on 
its plantation in oider to lay up 
stores for a siege Now it prefers a 
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OF THE SHELTERING CANOE 
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Great care is observed by the Tongan fisherfolk in the construction of canoes, and much time 


and patience are spent in seasoning and dressing the planks with which they are built. 


Many of 


the larger outrigger canoes have raised deck platforms attached to them, on which quaint 
little houses may sometimes be seen, with sufficient accommodation not only for the crew, but 
also for their wives and families 


Photo, Osmonde Pope 


happy-go-lucky existence of travelling 
from island to island, sponging on the 
hospitality of unwilling hosts, spending 
the time in feasting and dancing and 
flirting until its welcome has_ been 
outworn. 

Currency throughout the islands is 
British. Copper is scarcely ever used— 
the smallest accepted coin being a 
threepenny piece. 

Speaking generally, there are no 
railways—except light railways on the 
sugar plantations—few roads for wheel 
traffic, and very few telephones. It is 
only within the last few years that Fiji 
became connected by cable and wireless 
with the outer world. These marvels 
of civilization leave the natives quite 
uninterested. If you ask them how the 
telephone they are using works, they 
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will say that it is the lightning. Fortu- 
nately for the well-being of the country, 
there has as yet been no mining except 
for gold in New Guinea—a gold rush 
would have a very demoralising influence 
—but the interior of the larger islands, 
such as the Solomons, may turn out to 
be rich in minerals. 

Owing to the long-standing dispute 
between France and Great Britain on 
the subject of the New Hebrides—a 
dispute in which neither side will give 
way—a condominium (joint sovereignty), 
the most foolish and disastrous form of 
government ever devised by man, has 
been established. In spite of the tact 
of local officials, it is pretty certain 
that the disputes which are inevitable 
must before long put an end once and 
for all to this ridiculous arrangement. 
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nown , nevertheless, these girls of Tonga have acquired the mysterious talent of 
f running water, wind, and thunder 


, and audiences 1n New Zealand and Australia have shown great 


And this orchestra’s fame has spread abroad 
f melodies produced in this simple fashion, some of which are wonderful imitations o 
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British Empire in Australasia 


Il. 


How South Sea Islanders Came Under the Flag 


By A. D. Innes, M.A. 
Author of ‘‘ History of England and the British Empire ”’ 


HE expansion of the British Empire 
T south of the Equator and in the 
Pacific Ocean did not, apart from 

the appropriation of the Falklands in the 
South Atlantic in 1765, begin until the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
The Dutch and Portuguese almost en- 
tirely blocked the northern passage from 
the Indian to the Pacific Ocean, and though 
much of the western coast line of Australia 
was traced, chiefly by Dutch, but also by 
British sailors before the seventeenth 
century was ended, notably by Tasman 
about the middle and Dampier at the close 
of it, the land did not offer attractions for 
occupation and settlement. Portugucse, 
Dutch, and Spaniards had been in 
possession of the Spice Islands and the 







two thousand, with which the Pacific is 
strewn, meeting his death at the hands of 
the Sandwich Islanders in its northern 
latitudes. The Pacific was by no means 
wholly unknown, for the world had been 
circumnavigated several times since 
Magellan had first sailed round it, and 
Robinson Crusoec’s prototype, Alexander 
Selkirk, had been marooned on Juan 
Ternandez in 1704; but the route across 
the ocean had lain almost entirely north of 
the Equator. It was Cook who, broadly 
speaking, brought Polynesia and Micronesia 
within the ken of explorers and traders. 
Before Cook had been ten years dead 
the Australian continent was claimed 
as a British possession, not a weck 
before the arrival of French ships, which 
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OCEAN ISLANDS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN AUSTRALASIA 


Philippines for a century and a half or 
more before the voyages of Captain Cook 
led the way to the British expansion. 

Here we can only touch upon the 
realms which now form the Common- 
wealth of Australia and the Dominion of 
New Zealand; their development is 
dealt with elsewhere. Their beginnings, 
however, mark stages in the general story, 
and of them therefore we shall have some- 
thing to say. 

Between 1768 and 1779 Cook, in a series 
of voyages, visited New Zealand and 
Tasmania, which had been discovered by 
lasman in 1642, explored the eastern 
coast-line of Australia, and touched at 
many of the islands, numbering more than 
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may have intended to appropriate the 
country for France. But Britain and 
France were then at peace; the British 
priority and British rights according to 
European custom were indisputable. 

The British flag was for the first time 
raised officially on Australian soil by 
Captain Phillip, January 18th, 1788. For 
a long time to come, Britain, secured 
by her naval pre-eminence, was to have 
no rivals in the Antipodes, and when in 
1815 the European wars, which broke out 
shortly after the annexation, were ended, 
the British position was fully established. 
The formation of a New Zealand Company 
led to quarrels between the British settlers 
and the vigorous Maoris who held these 
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islands, which necessitated the intervention 
of the Imperial authority and the annexa- 
tion of New Zealand in 1839 by formal 
treaty with the Maoris. 

During the greater part of the nineteenth 
century the European Powers showed 
little inclination to occupy and make 
themselves responsible for the Pacific 
islands. No political importance but 
much moral interest attaches to the 
inhabitation of Pitcairn Island by the 
half-breed families of the mutineers of 
the Bounty (1790), who developed into a 
singularly praiseworthy little community. 

Missionary societies were very active in 
the Pacific islands; otherwise the Europeans 
who settled on them were for the most 
part wastrels of the type who became 
known as beach-combers, and the trade 
carried on with the natives was as des- 
tructive to them, morally and physically, 
as the work of the missionaries was 
beneficial. In 1842 France assumed a 
rotectorate in the Marquesas and in 

ahiti, and in 1853 she annexed the New 
Caledonia group, primarily for the purpose 
of penal settlement. It was perhaps from 
this time that the Australian colonies 
began to be moved by desire for annexa- 
tion, not so much for the sake of possession 
as from suspicions that the islands might 
be occupied detrimentally by other 


BRITISH EMPIRE IN AUSTRALASIA : 


The Countries, 

Australian Commonwealth (with Tasmania), 
New Zealand and Pacific Islands. Last only dealt 
with here. Roughly grouped as _ Melanesia, 
Micronesia and Polynesia, they consist of colonies, 
protectorates and Australian territories, formerly 
German, with the New Hebrides and Nauru. 

Total estimated area of the islands discussed 
here about 208,000 square miles. Largest island 
is New Guinea (second largest in world). 
Total area 312,000 square miles, of which British 
portions (Papua and former Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land) are about 160,540 square miles. 
estimated population of Pacific Islands, 998,000. 


Government and Constitution 


British High Commissioner for Western Pacific 
has jurisdiction over the islands, exccpt those 
assigned by League of Nations to Australia. 

Papua has a legislative council, partly nominated 
by Governor-General of Australia; New Guinea 
is administered under Commonwealth laws, as 
are Papuan Islands. Fiji has governor and 
legislative council partly elected. Tonga has 
legislative council on similar lines, but financial 
affairs are supcrvised by High Commissioner, 
British policy, as in other parts of Empire, is 
to encourage native administration. 


Papua and Papuan Islands 


Papua (British New Guinea). Australian 
sterritory, consists of south-east portion of New 
Guinea with D’Entrecasteaux and _ Louisiade 
groups. Area, 90,540 square miles; population, 
estimated 251,300 (1,000 Europeans). Industries: 
gold and coppe mining, pearl-fishing, rubber, 
coconut, sisal-hemp. Exports, 1920, £178,000. 
Trading centres: Port Moresby, Samarai. North- 
east portion of New Guinea, formerly Kaiser 
Woihelm’s Land, is also Australian territory. 


Total. 
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Powers. In the eighties, however, a wave 
of expansionist sentiment was passing over 
Europe, and the anxiety of the growing 
Australasian states was becoming acute 
in consequence. The general result was 
a partition of spheres inaugurated by the 
agreement, by no means satisfactory to 
Australians, between Germany and Eng- 
land, in 1884, which gave to Germany the 
Bismarck group, and divided between 
those two Powers the half of New Guinea, 
or Papua, which was not already under 
the formal sovereignty of the Dutch. 
The Fiji group, which formed a kingdom 
on its own account, had already offered 
itself to the British Government, which 
had persisted in fighting shy of annexation. 
The British reluctance, however, was now 
overcome, and Fiji, after a brief period 
as a protectorate, passed definitely under 
the British flag in 1886. In the new 
Hebrides a sort of condominium was 
presently set up between British and 
French. The Sandwich Islands, other- 
wise known as Hawaii, went to the United 
States, while Tonga sought and obtained 
British protection ; the distribution taking 
place generally in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. The Australian an- 
nexation of the German group at the 
beginning of the Great War belongs rather 
to the specific history of Australia. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Area, 70,000 square miles; population, about 


120,000, Chief products: coconut, rubber, 
yams, bananas. Total area, 160,540 square 
miles; population, 371,300. 


PapuAN ISLANDS, Formerly Bismarck Archi- 


pelago, assigned to Australia. Largest island, 
New Britain; area, 10,000 square miles; 
population, 52,000. Chief town, Rabaul. New 


Ireland, area, 4,600 square miles; population, 
28,000. New Hanover extends to 530 square 
miles. Admiralty Islands, group of about forty, 
area, 600 square miles; population, over 4,000, 
including Manus, Matthias, Long, Rook, 
Dampier, and Vulcan islands. Native industry : 
coconut growing. Total area of islands, about 


20,000 square miles; population, estimated 
190,000, 

Solomon Islands Protectorate 

British Protectorate includes Guadalcanar, 


Malayta, San Cristoval, New Georgia, Choiseul, 
Ysabel, and Lord Howe. Santa Cruz group were 
added in 1899. Bougainville, area 3,500 square 
miles; population, 15,000. Buka Island, area 
300 square miles; population, 2,000, formerly 
German, assigned to Australia. Total area 
about 15,000 square miles; population, 150,900. 


Chief products: coconuts, rubber, pineapples, 
bananas. Exports, 1920, £212,542; imports, 
£181,162. Seat of government, Tulagi. 


New Hebrides 


Under joint British and French administration. 
Area, 5,100 square miles; population, estimated 
66,000. Larger islands are Espiritu Santo, 
Malticolo, Epi, Efate or Sandwich, Erromanga, 
Tanna, Futuna or Erronan, and Aneityum. Chief 
products: copra, maize, cotton, coffee. Exports, 
1919, £150,000; imports, £120,000. Seat of 
government, Port Vila on Efate Island. 
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Crown colony of about 250 islands, 80 inhabited, 
including Viti Levu (area, 4,053 square miles, 
population, over 5,000), Vanua Levu (area 2,130 
square miles, population, about 1,400), Rotuma 
(population, about 3,000). Total area, 7,083 square 
miles; population, estimated 164,000 (5,000 
Europeans). Chief products: sugar, molasses, 
copra, rubber, bread-fruit, plantains, bananas. 
Exports, 1919, £1,871,062 ; imports, £1,042,390. 
Capital, Suva, where there are two government 
schools. The Wesleyan mission in 1919 had 863 
schools, and the Roman Catholic 122. 


Micronesian Islands 

GILBERT AND Extice Istanps (Colony).— 
Gilbert or Kingsmill group, including Ocean 
Island (seat of government), is 166 square miles ; 
population, about 27,000. Industries : phosphates, 
coconuts, and pandanus fruit. Exports, 1919, 
£139,183; imports, £92,351. Ellice or Lagoon 
group, area, 14 square miles; population, 3,100, 
Union or Tokelau group, area, 7 Square mules ; 
population, 900. Fanning Island, area, 15 square 
miles, and Washington Island, arca, 6 square miles, 
have a population of over 400. Christmas Island, 
which has valuable phosphate deposits, annexed 
1919. Area, about 56 square miles; population, 
783. Total area, about 270 square mules; 
population, estimated 33,09 
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Nauru OR PLEASANT ISLAND.—Small coral 
island; population, 1,000. Has valuable deposits 
of phosphates. Formerly German,now administered 
by Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand. 

TonGca oR FrignpLty Is_tanps.—Bnitish pro- 
tectorate since 1900, consisting of Tongatabu, 
Haabai, Vavau, and smaller islands. Hereditary 
monarchy, reigning queen Salote (1918). Area, 
385 square miles; population, estimated 23,600 
(376 Europeans). Products: copra, kava, green 
fruit, fungus, candle-nuts. Exports, 1918, £169,757: 
imports, £177,151. Capital, Nukualofa. Natives 
are Christians, 16,000 Free Church of Tonga; 
rest Wesleyans and Roman Catholics. 

PHOENIX ISLANDS.—Group of eight small islands. 
Area, 16 square miles ; population, less than roo. 
The islands are Mary, Enderbury, Phoenix, 
Birney, Gardner, McKean, Hull, and Sydney. 


Polynesian Islands 


PITcAIRN IstaNp (Colony).—Pacific island, 
inhabitants mostly descended from Bounty 
mutineers. Area, 2 square miles; population, 


140. Chief products: sugar cane, sweet potatoe, 
yams, pineapples, bananas, arrowroot, and coffec. 

MALDEN IsLanpD (Colony).—One of group of 
coral] islands on Equator. Area, 35 square miles ; 
population, 168. Also Jarvis Island, area, 14 
square miles; population, 168; Palmyra, 13 
squir? miles; Starbuck, 1 square mile. 


. 


bs 


The ornaments, called tarkolas, seen hanging on the chests of these natives, are the peculiar property 


of chiefs on the island of Vella Lavella. 


The ring is cut out of clam-shell and backed by a cirele of 


tortoiseshell, from which depend red, white, and blue beads in stripes, fringed with opossum teeth 
Photo, C. W. Collinson 
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IN OPEN-AIR COURT, 
the open air, usually mear some consecrated site, such as 
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OLD-WORLD CUSTOM OF SWEARING 


hows 


is scene s 


in 


ally all feudal courts were held 
Wer feudal courts still assemble in many of the spots that have been used for centuries past, and th 


greffier, and vavasseurs—still swear with uplifted hand to be faithful vassals to their liege lord 


igin 


d that ori 


ine 


evidence has been obta 


In Guernsey some of the sma 
us that the court officers—seneschal, 


In the Channel Islands ample 


sacred stones or wells. 


Photo, Mrs. F. Ciarke 





British Empire in Europe 


I. To-day & Yesterday in the Channel Islands 
By Edith F. Carey 


Author otf ‘ The Channel Islands ’’ 


In this series of four articles ave describid the lite ana histor, of the peoples of 
the minor European possessions lying outside Great Britain the Chanil 


Islands, Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus 


Descriptions of England, lseland 


Scotland and Wales will be found under these respective headings 


WO utterly different currents of 
life prevail in the Channel 
Islands at the present day. One, 

the holiday existence led bv the idler 
and the tourist; the other, the daily 
routine of the native Underneath, is 
an under-current of the old passionate 
pagan existence; in the neighbourhood 
of the so-called “ Druids’ altars’? comes 
the feeling of trespass where the old gods 
still claim homage ges 

Of the rude stone a 
monuments of the 
Neolithic men who 
roamed the forests 
by which the 
islands were once 
surrounded, many 
have now been 
destroyed, but 
there are recoids of § 
fifty in Jersey, and, Rae 
until comparatively Fi 
recent times, 
Guernsey had no 
fewer than sixty-two 
dolme 1s and thirty- 
thiee menhuirs; 
while Alderney, 
Sark, and Herm 
were equally rich 
in them. 

The forests, long 
since submerged, 
had been the 
connecting links of 
an Armorican 
peninsula with the 
mainland, but the 
difference between 
the configuration of 
that day and the 
present is shown 








GUERNSEY MILKMAID 
The milk-can Is peculiai to these islands = In 
miniature form, damtily fashioned in silvei, 
visitors may purchase a similar article—as a 
‘* porte bonheur, 

Photo, Mrs. fk. Clarke 


by the raised beach at South Hull, 
Jersey, which 1s no less than 140 feet 
above sea level. While part of the 
Roman Empire, the islands were said to 
have been named Caesarea or Augia for 
Jersey, Sarnia for Guernsey, and Riduna 
for Alderney. In Cyprus a_ tablet 
was iecently discovered dated Al 71, 
commemorating the donation of the 
citizenship of Rome to Basiel, son of 
. Turbel,of Gallinaria, 
Sarniensis, for his 
good service in the 
fleet of the Emperor 
Vespasian. This 
“unknown warrior” 
would have been one 


of the aboriginal 
Celts whose 
descendants — wete, 


in the fourth and 
fifth centulles AD, 
overwhelmed by a 
people who, though 
they eventually 
adopted the French 
tongue, did not 
become a palit of 
the Trench State 
That people, 
Normans. ot 
Scandinavian 
descent, brought 
England by force 
of arms under 
their own dukes. 
In continental 
Normandy, language 
and geography 
made them French- 
men ; in the islands, 
political traditions 
and inherent loyalty 
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prevailed against language and geo- 
graphy. Therefore the Channe! Islander 
never became a ['renchman, though 
neither did he become an Englishman, 
but he alone remained Norman, keeping 
his own language, his own customs, and 
his own laws, independent of the 
English Parliament, but attached to the 
English Crown. 

The islands’ annals are full of bitter 
wartare and invasions by the French 
and of the islanders’ defence of their 
liberties against the encroachments of 
oversea representatives of the Crown 
The spirit displayed was always the 
same—unswerving loyalty towards the 
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STATES OF GUERNSEY 
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IN SESSION UNDER 


King, combined with no less uncom- 
promising defiance of external foes and 
internal oppressors. Paradoxically they 
remained ecclesiastically part of the 
I'rench diocese of Coutances. The con- 
flicting interests which ensued were such 
that an understanding, confirmed by 
Pope Sixtus IV. in a bull dated March 
1483-4, that the islands should be con- 
sidered neutral ground, was arrived at 
between the English and French Kings, 
and this decree remained in force until 
the seventeenth century, when it was 
abolished by the islanders themselves. 
The menace of France removed, the 
islanders extended their foreign trade In 
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ISLAND LAWS 


The administration of the Channel Islands 1s carried on according to their own laws and customs, 
and comprises two divisions called bailiwichs—Jersey by itself, and Guernsey with the other main 


islands. 
Royal Court 


In each bashwick there are two assemblies, one known as the States, and the other the 
The former is the administrative body, and consists chiefly of the bailiff, the jurats 


or magistrates, and the rectors 
Photo, Norman Grut 
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FRILLS AND FLOUNCES OF OLD GUERNSEY FASHION 


Ladies of a past generation, with their fans and mittens, poke bonnets, and silhcn scarves, they 


make a picturesque gioup in this tranquil, ivy-walled garden 


And there are other ‘‘ Voices ot the 


Past ” of which Guernsey may be justly proud Tangible reminders of Stone and Bronze Age cults 
are everywhere in evidence, and sacred stones, wells, trees, and hills abound in this island charged 
with so many mysteiious potencies 


Photo, Norman Grut 


small home-built ships they explored 
uncharted, unlit seas, regardless of 
danger Only comparatively recently 
has the codfish trade with Newfoundland 
—of which they were the pioneers—and 
the shipbuilding therewith connected, 
been discontinued, owing to the in- 
ability of the small capitalist to tide 
over the transition from sail to steam. 

As the islands are neither a colony 
nor a conquest, their Constitutions are 
peculiar to themselves. The charge of 
the military forces 1s in the hands of 
the lieutenant-governors of Jersey and 
Guernsey respectively, but the care of 
justice and civil affairs is in those of 
the Bailiffs of the two larger islands, 
and although the Judge of Alderney 
and the Seigneur of Sark have juris- 
diction in minor matters, all serious 
cases have to be referred to the Guernsey 
Royal Court. 

In both islands both judicial and 
legislative powers rest with the States, 
consisting of the bailiff, the jurats, the 
rectors, and the deputies, or represent- 
atives of the people. The Crown 
appoints its own officials—the pro- 
cureur, the contréle, the receveur 
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‘du Roi,” and the vicomte in Jersey, 
although, curiously enough, not the 
prévot in Guernsey. In civil cases and 
in legislative matters alike the last 
word lies with the Privy Council. 
French is still the official language, 
and in the country parishes a dialect 
of the Langue d’ol—the Romance 
tongue of the Trouvéres—is still spoken 
Although British money is in eveiyday 
use, yet in Guernsey the official coinage 
—although it has long ceased to 
circulate—is the Livre Tournois, in 
spite of the fact that it was obsolete, 
even in the town of Tours, centuries ago 
The Clameur de Haro, which was 
abolished in Normandy as long ago as 
1583, can still be iesorted to by any 
Channel Islander who thinks his property 
is being encroached upon, or his rights 
intringed, by the action of another. In 
the presence of two witnesses he kneels 
upon the ground and cries: “ Haro, 
Haro, a ]’aide, mon Prince! On me 
fait tort!’’ and he then repeats the 
Lord’s Prayer in French. On this being 
done, all proceedings must be stayed 
until the case is tried before the Royal 
Court. It has been supposed to be an 





HARVESTING THE 





COLLECTORS 


OF SEAWRACK ON JERSEY COAST 


Seaweeds abound in the warm wxters round the Channel Islands. The larger varieties were formerly 

used in the manufacture of kelp. and are still employed as manure. The incoming tide never fails to 

bring in its store of detached ‘‘.vraic,’’ which is eagerly raked together and carted away by the in- 
dustrious Jersey folk, who have proved this waste seagrowth to be a most valuable fertiliser 


Photos, Albert Snuth 


appeal to Rollo, Normandy’s first duke, 
but it is now considered to be a survival 
of an even older custom which prevailed 
on the coasts before the invasion of 
Rollo and his Northmen. 

Feudalism, though in a modified 
form, 1s another survival of medieval 
days. During the Royal visit of July, 
1921, the lords of manors held “in 
capite ’ knelt before King George—“ le 


Roi, nétre Duc ”—with their hands in 


his, and did homage for their fiefs, 
saying: “Sire, je suis votre homme, 
a vous porter foi et hommage contre 
tous’’; and feudal dues, such as 
mallards and spurs, were paid in 1921 
as punctiliously as those owed by the 
Original seigneurs to the dukes of 
Normandy or to the Plantagenets. 

And not only was his Majesty received 
in either island by his two “ hereditary 
cup-bearers ‘"—the Seigneurs of Rosel 
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and of Sausmarez-—but by the “ re- 
ceivers ’'’ of his feudal rents, for he 
himself 1s an Island Seigneur and Lord 
of the “Fief le Roi’ In Jersey the 
smaller feudal couits have been 
abolished, but in Guernsey they still 
sit, and their officers—seneschal, greffier, 
and vavasseurs—still swear with up- 
lifted hand to be faithful vassals to 
their hege lord 

Yet these survivals of the romantic 
days of chivalry do not interfere with 
the keen business instinct of the Channel 
Islander Jersey’s forty-five square miles 
of territory are cultivated to the utmost 
In 1920 1{S cxports were of a declared 
value of £2,153 956, consisting piincipally 
of over 61,000 tons of potatoes, 10,000 
tons of tomatoes, and 1,170 head of 
cattle Duiing the war cxiled Jerseymen 
sang a parody of , 
“Tipperary” emphasing * 
their desire to go back to 
‘ notre petit Jett ¢«t nos 
pommes-de-terre, and it 
is not surprising that such 
a beautiful island inspires 
the passionate devotion of 
its inhabitants 

Although St Helier has 
been so modcrnised as to 
be spoilt, St Aubin, the 
old capital, 1s wondet fully 
pi tuiesque, nestling on 
the side of a hill, and over 
looking mules of glistening 
sand and turquoise sea 
Wooded, flower-laden 
valleys are surmounted 
by old manor houses 
picturesque farms, gorse 
scented clitis, above all by 
the magnificent medieval 
fortress of Mont Orgueil 

A mild chmate and 
no income taa—Js_ it 
wonderful that harassed 
Englishmen have flocked 
over to buy up every 
available property ? But 
the visitor cannot fail to 
be struck by the keenness 
and determination of the 
Jerseyman to maintain 
the traditions and the 
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individuality of his native island, and his 
patriotism 1s fostered by the splendid 
work of the Société Jersiaise, to which 
almost every resident belongs 

No one who has entered Guernsey 
harbour on a summer morning can forget 
the panorama, set in a sea of shimmering 
blue, of Sark, Heim, and _ Jethou, 
“ poised wraith-like on the opalcscent 
dusk,” with giim old Castle Cornet 
standing out against the slope on which 
the town of St Peter Port is built ~ 
Tiers of red-roofed houses—from whose 
midst rise the spires of Elizabeth College 
and St Joseph’s Church—cluster down 
to the waters edge , long rows of carts 
heaped with produce are being unloaded 
by black revolving cranes, on the 
shining level of the harbour 1tself a fleet 
of white motor-boats yachts, and 
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ONE OF GUERNSEY’S BEST 
He 1s characteristic of the fine race of fishertolkh who inhabit the 
small villages on the Guernsey coast 
his three score years and ten, he still pursucs his arduous 
occupation with surprising vigour 


Hale and hearty, despite 


Photo Norman Grut 
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HOW THE POTATO IS CULTIVATED IN JERSEY 
During the latter years of the nmeteenth century, which were marked by peace and prosperity for 
all the Channel Islands, potato farming brought great wealth to the inhabitants of Jersey, aud the 


cultivation of the potato is still continued on the island with all its former vigour _—— Ploughing usually 
takes place in December with a special two bladed plough, a team of six horses being in general use 
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GREAT CARE IS EXERCISED IN PLANTING EACH POTATO 


The lands of Jersey have always been owned by a race of peasant proprietors, and everywhere it Js 

obvious that the country has been tended for 1ts own sake by men who loved it and not by hirelings. 

The potatoes are carefully planted by hand, a small quantity of fertiliser added, and then covered with 
the earth turned from the next furrow made by a one-horse plough 


Photo, E. F. Guston 
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HUMAN TEAM OF SONS OF Ine dUIL vcNnocr 


They pich then way with care among the long rows of young potato plaints pulling along in then 
train a small V shaped plough >.r hoc, which banks up the caith above the roots They willingly 
take the place of the plough horse, and pciform this long and tuning tash themselves in order to safe 
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POTATOES PACKED AND LABELLED FOR EXPORT TO ENGLAND 
The most strenuous task has been accomplished, the potato crops have been harvested and sorted, and 
now, packed securely in these export barrels, each holding about one hundredweight, are stacked on the 
wharf in readiness for loading on the cargo vessels The majority of new potatoes, so thoroughly 
appreciated in early spring, are due to the care and diligence of the Jersey landsman 

Photos E F Gutton 
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JERSEY MEN AND MAIDENS GATHERING THE EARLY TOMATO CROP 
\ vary large portion of land m Jcrsey is given over to market gardening and manv cxotic flowcrs 
and fruit thiive in abundance in the soft, warm air of this beautiful island = In the valleys ind on the 


hillsides the tomato 3s extensively cultivated, and 1ipens casily here asim Tiance = In 1920 ne fewcr 
than 10 000 tons of this luscious fruit were exported from Jersey 


Photo Albert Smith 
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One glimpse of a Jersey chrysanthemum field will testify to the never failing devotion of the 

landowners to their small holdings, every foot of which 1s carefully and intelligently cultivated As 

jn spring, so in autumn, the first fruits of the flower harvests reach English shores long before 
similar flowers have deigned to show themselves in the wayward English climate 


Photo, Norman Gryt 
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IN HOUSES OF CRYSTAL STATELY LILIES THRIVE 
Within the glasshouses a se. of flowering plants spreads away imto the distance and the ai 3s biden 
with the strong sweet perfume of the Arum hly From out the dark grecn foliage it rises mi sclitary 
grandeur , the perfectly moulded chalice Hower bicathing out such purity and mayjcstic simplicity that 
onc fills iwondcring whether there could bc another flower arayed with the glory of one of these 
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ENGLAND’S FIRST SPRING FLOWER !IS BORN IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Guernsey 1s well termed an island of glasshouses, on its twenty four square miles of territory it 

possesses no fewcr than 150 mules of greenhouses Covent Garden does well to o1dc1 immensurable 

quantities of this sweet scentcd personification of spring, for who does not rejoice in the rcappcarance 
of the narecissus, the lovehest of lovely spring flowers ’ 


Photos, Norman Gryt 
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THE CHARM OF THE CHANNEL 
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Photo, Alfred Dobrée 


trading vessels swing at anchor. Over 
two and a half million baskets of 
tomatoes alone are annually dispatched 
to England, and there are over 150 miles 
of greenhouses on Guernsey:s twenty- 
four square miles of territory, while from 
the little trading port of St. Sampson’s 
her very entrails, in the shape of 
granite, are being shipped away, having 
been torn from quarries sometimes 
hundreds of feet deep. These industries 
have ruined the beauty and sadly 
encroached upon the agricultural area 
oftheisland. The ‘ grande charrue,” or 
big plough, where the neighbours—a 





ISLANDS 
Tradition 1s bound up in the hves of the older inhabitants, and 
this venerable Guernsey man could relate sturing tales of witches, 
devil woishippers, and sorcerers—nebulous shapes of bygone 
days that still linger in the dim recesses of his memory 


IN EUROPE 


survival of the old 
communal  system— 
contributed cattle as well 
as manual labour, has 
almost disappeared, 
although another 
immemorial custom 
regulated by law—that of 
gathering vraic or sea- 
weed to fertilize the land 
—still prevails in all the 
islands 

Alderney, wild and 
desolate, with its grass- 
grown streets, its 
abandoned breakwater, its 
wind-swept coasts, has 
always been the Cinderella 
of the Channel Islands 
Neither cultivated nor 
built over as are the large) 
islands, nature, with a 
fierce savage beauty and 
a brilliancy of colouring 
she seems to have reserved 
for the Channel Islands 
alone, still holds sway 
here, and all Alderncy’s 
traditions are connected 
with storms and elemental 
forces. Unfortunately, she 
has had the inisfortune to 
drift into the hands of the 
Office of Woods. It has 
starved the island of 
education, of drainage, of 
every form of public 
improvement, although, 
as an ‘‘absentee landlord,” 
it collects large royalties 
from the quarries, from the harbour, 
and from the pier. 

Sark is an epitome of the beauty of all 
the islands: a verdant plateau, sloping 
into wooded vallevs carpeted with wild 
flowers, and ending abruptly on rocky 
precipices golden with gorse, and 
fringed with ferns and heather, while at 
the foot of these cliffs are mvsterious 
caves, filled with sea-anemones and 
swept by a jewel-like sea of turquoise, 
emerald, or  lapis-lazuli. | Colonised 


ba. 


~from Jersey in the sixteenth century, 


Queen Elizabeth created it as a special 
fief, and granted it to Helier de 
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“IT’S DABBLING IN THE DEW MAKES THE MILKMAIDS FAIR” 
Victor Hugo, who hived for some time in the Channel Islands during his exile, described them as “ Bits 
of France fallen into the sea and picked up by England” But the thoroughbred Channel Islander 1s 
neither French nor Fnglish, and typical English country maids as these two appear to be could we 
hear their conversation, we should recognise the unmistakable “‘ patois’ of the Jeisey peasantry 
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THE MILKING HOUR IN A JERSEY VALLEY 
The breeds of horned cattle peculiar to Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney—for each of these islands has its 
own variety, which is carefully kept from all imtermixture—have been so increased and improved 
that they are in demand everywhere and are exported to the ends of the earth The dairymen take 
great pride in these small, gentle animals with their glossy coats and soft, velvety eyes 
Photos, Albert Smith 
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Carteret, Seigneur of St. Quen. To this 
day the selgneur enjoys unusual privileges 
and administers justice in the parish 
school, assisted by his seneschal and his 
“tenants ’’—farmers and fishermen. 

Herm, with its satellite Jethou, is 
famous for its shell-beach, the luxuriance 
of its wild flowers, the beauty of its 
outlook, the wonder of its air. 


The islands are a small group and are 
closely allied, yet each has produced a 
distinct type. But soon inter-marriage 
with the outer world and alien 
immigration will do away with the 
purity of the race, and Channel 
Islanders will be Jerseymen and 
Guernsevmen in name only, and not, 
as hitherto, a race apart. 


II. Gibraltar: The Western Gate of Empire 
By Major C. W. J. Orr, cm. 


Colonial Secretary, Gibraltar 


Cs vin is a rocky promon- 


tory jutting out from the coast 

of Spain at its most southerly 
point, and commanding the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. The Rock rises 
sheer from the water, and is connected 
with Spain by a narrow sandy isthmus. 
The highest point is 1,396 feet above 
sea-level, the eastern and northern faces 
forming inaccessible precipices; the 
town lies on the western side overlooking 
the bay of Gibraltar. 

Gibraltar, known in ancient times as 
Mons Calpe, is one of the famous Pillars 
of Hercules, the other being Mount Abyla, 
or Apes’ Hill, on the opposite coast of 
Africa, the breadth of the Straits at 
this point being only nine miles. It 
was known to, and held by, Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, Romans, and Visigoths 
in turn, but remained uninhabited till 
the Mahomedan mvasion of Spain in 
the eighth century a.p. The first 
landing-place of the Mahomedan in- 
vaders of Spain, it is also the point from 
which the last remnant of a once glorious 
empire retired, when the Moors weie 
driven back to Africa in 1610. 


Moorish Cuckoos in Gothic Nests 


In the time of the Carthaginians 
Gibraltar was used as a watch-tower 
from which the Roman galleys might be 
observed, but the elder Scipio wrested 
it from them, and it was held by the 
Romans until the fifth century A.D. 
It then fell into the hands of the Goths, 
who built on it a chapel, to which 
pilgrimages of penance were made from 
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the neighbouring districts. In A.D. 710, 
when the Gothic kingdom in Spain was 
distracted by intestine quarrels, the 
Governor of Ceuta called in the aid of 
the Saracen Governor of the Western 
Provinces. In response to this appeal 
the Moorish chief, Tarik-Ibn-Zeyad, 
was dispatched from Tangier and landed 
at Algeciras with 12,000 men early in 
A.D. 711 and entrenched himself there ; 
he then sent a detachment across the 
bay with orders to erect a castle on 
the rock of Calpe. 
When the Rock was First Fortified 

The present Moorish castle is what 
iemains of this tower, and the name 
of Gibraltar, a corruption of Gebel-Tarik, 
or Mountain of Tarik, recalls the name 
of the general who first fortified the 
rock. From this position of advantage 
the Moors proceeded to overrun the 
neighbouring district, and finally met 
and defeated the Gothic army under 
Roderick, King of the Visigoths, and 
took possession of his kingdom. 

Gibraltar henceforth became a strong- 
hold of importance, the primitive defences 
constructed by Tarik being greatly 
strengthened in 1161 by Abd-el-Mumin, 
caliph of the Almohades. In 1309 the 
Rock was for the first time subjected 
to a regular siege, and was captured in 
the reign of Ferdinand IV. of Spain by 
Alonzo de Guzman, but was recaptured 
by the Moors in 1333 after a gallant 
defence of four and a half months. 
During the next 150 years Gibraltar 
was besieged several times, and.in 1462 
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it was once more captured by the 
Spaniards, and was for some years in 
the possession of the family of the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, but was subsequently 
annexed to the Crown of Spain. An 
abortive attempt in 1504 by the then 
Duke of Medina Sidonia to regain 
possession of Gibraltar entailed a further 
siege, the loyalty of the inhabitants to 
the Crown earning for them the dis- 
tinction, bestowed on them by the 
Queen of Spain, of the title ‘‘ Most loyal.” 
At the same time a coat-of-arms was 
granted to the city, consisting of a castle 
with a golden key pendant, with the 
f lowing inscription : ‘‘ Seal of the Noble 
City of Gibraltar, the Key of Spain.” 


Britain Takes the Key of Spain 


Gibraltar remained in Spanish hands 
until 1704, when it was captured after 
a siege of three days by a British 
squadron under command of Sir George 
Rooke. From that date the British 
flag has flown over the fortress, which 
was formally ceded to England by the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, renewed 
by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783. 
It has, however, been subjected to 
attacks from Spain on many occasions, 
the most celebrated being the famous 
slege lasting from 1779 to 1783, known 
in the history of Gibraltar as “ The 
Great Siege.’ The fortress was defended 
by General Ehott, who was Governor 
at the time and who was afterwards 
raised to the peerage as Baron Heathfield. 


Wonders of the Great Siege 


On November 27th, 1781, in a great 
sortie made by night, the enemy’s 
parapets were levelled to the ground, 
magazines exploded, gabions and plat- 
forms fired, and cannon and mortars 
spiked. In April of the following year 
the combined fleets of France and 
Spain arrived in the Bay and a terrific 
bombardment took place both from sea 
and land, but the attack failed. Finally, 
peace was concluded between France, 
Spain, and England, Gibraltar remaining 
in British hands. 

On the capture of Gibraltar by the 
British in 1704, the Spanish inhabitants 
moved with their families to the neigh- 


bouring Spanish towns, particularly to 
San Roque, a small town a few miles 
to the north of the Rock. Settlers were 
brought from Italy to carry on the trade 
and business of the fortress, and the 
little fishing village of Catalan Bay, 
which lies on the eastern side of the 
Rock, is inhabited by the descendants 
of Genoese fishermen who settled there 
after the British occupation. The present 
inhabitants of the town of Gibraltar 
are the descendants of Italian and 
British immigrants. The fortress is 
strongly defended, and has also devel- 
oped into an important naval base, 
a fine Admiralty Harbour and dockyard 
having been constructed within recent 
years. The bay, outside the Admiralty 
Harbour, provides a safe and commodious 
anchorage, and is used by ships of all 
nationalities, the port being famous 
as a coaling station. 

Gibraltar is dependent on outside 
supplies for its existence. The inhabi- 
tants, numbering about 19,000, exclusive 
of the military forces, are engaged 
almost entirely on the shipping and 
coaling business and the supply of 
stores to ships. 


Pride that Outdoes the Don’s 


The Spanish language is spoken, 
although all the Government-aided 
schools teach their pupils in English, 
which is the official language and is 
spoken by all the educated classes. 

The temperament of the Gibraltarian 
is emotional, impulsive, and easily 
influenced by environment. Like the 
Spaniard, he is proud, indeed, even 
prouder than the Spaniard. He will 
starve himself rather than appear in 
shabby clothes or own to having accepted 
charity. The Gibraltarian woman is 
expert with the needle, and keeps 
herself and her house spotlessly clean, 
no matter how humble her surround- 
ings; she will wear her fingers to the 
bone to provide neat and tidy clothes 
for her children, whose outward appear- 
ance is everything, for pride demands it. 

The Spanish town of La Linea 
has sprung up just across the frontier, 
and supplies a large amount of Spanish 
labour for work in the dockyard and 
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THE LION THAT GUARDS THE GATE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Gibraltar town stumbles up the north-west steep of the Rock Tarik’s Keep still frowns over the 

nuddled houses, but its strength 1s made ridiculous by the batteries of modern artiltery above it, while 

the Power into whose hands 1t passed 1s symbolised by the Rock-Gun, tamous in the great siege, that 
still stands on the summit of the mountain mass 


in the coalheaving trade. For military 
reasons no person other than a native 
of Gibraltar or official in Government 
employment may enter or reside in 
Gibraltar without the Governor’s per- 
mission ; it is essential to keep the civil 
population within reasonable numbers, 
and the Spanish workmen who reside in 
La Linea are obliged to obtain a pass 
daily at the gates of the fortress before 
they are allowed to enter. A number 
of British Indians have set up shops in 
the town, having obtained temporary 
permits of residence, and they do a 
brisk business in silks, curios, etc., with 
the passengers of ships which call at 
the port to coal. 

The Roman Catholic religion prevails 
in Gibraltar, the number of persons of 
Other Christian denominations being 
small, though there is a considerable 
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element of Jews professing the Hebrew 
faith. The love of the Gibraltarian for 
his native town is very marked. Emigra- 
tion is unpopular, though some few of 
the inhabitants go each year to the 
Western Hemisphere to seek their 
fortune, either to the United States or to 
the Spanish-speaking states of South 
America. Many of the poorer classes have 
never travelled beyond the neighbouring 
Spanish towns ; the richer classes take 
their holidays mostly in England, and 
many send their children to be educated 
there. The population of Gibraltar is a 
curiously cosmopolitan community, 
living entirely on its trade with the 
outside world but wedded to its beloved 
“Rock,” proud of its history, proud of 
being an integral part of the British 
Empire, and happy in its southern 
environment and beautiful surroundings. 
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MALTESE GARB AND ENGLISH SPEECH ON VALLETTA’S STAIRWAYS 


This, the Strada San Giovanni, is one of many streets of Valletta that ascend steeply from the 

harbour in flights of steps. With its broad stones trodden by sandalled monks and cloaked women, 

its projecting windows and high lights and deep shadows, it is utterly un-English in appearance 
and the advertisements and shop signs written in English look quite incongruous 


Photo, R. L. Morgan 
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Il]. Malta and the Maltese 
By Prof. J. L. Myres, M.A., D.Sc. 


Writer on Mediterranean Geography and Archaeology 


“HE Maltese Islands have a histori- 
‘I cal and political importance out 
of all proportion to their size 
owing to their geographical position 
and their possession of one of the best 
natural harbours in the Mediterranean. 
They lie about 60 miles south of Sicily, 
and 180 miles east of the nearest point 
of Tunis, on an_ extensive 
bank of soft tertiary lime- 
stones such as form much of 
the coastland of the Medi- 
terranean and are still being 
deposited on its bed; and 
they have formed in the past 
a prominent feature of the 
broad natural causeway which 
this bank furnished, before 
its subsidence, between Sicily 
and North Africa, whereby 
plants, animals, and early 
types of man passed between 
north and south, as is shown 
by the fossil remains of 
elephant, rhinoceros, and other 
species long extinct even in 
Northern Africa, which are 
found in the caves with which 
the Maltese limestones are 
honeycombed. 

Evidence of the earth's 
movenients which broke down 
this causeway, leaving only 
these minute islands exposed, 
is the great fracture which 
crosses Malta diagonally along 
the steep face of the Bingemma 
Hills, dividing the island into 
a south-eastern plateau sloping 
gently to the north-east, and 
a low-lying northern region 
almost intersected by the deep bays 
of S. Paul and Melleha, and wholly 
separated trom the steep-fronted and 
level- topped Gozo by the strait 
in which the third island, Comino, 
lies, along the line of similar faults 
parallel with the main fracture already 
mentioned. 
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Malta itself is about 174 miles long, 
and 84 miles broad: Gozo about 83 
miles by 4} miles. The highest point in 
the Bingemma Hills is 726 feet above 
sea-level. There are good anchorages 
in the bays and the two Comino 
channels, but the rest of the coasts rise 
steeply from moderate depths, and are 
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“HOOD OF SHAME’ 


Hood and cloak in one, made invariably of black cloth 
gathered on toa frame held in the right hand. Tradition 
says that the Maltese women adopted the faldetta to hide 
their faces from their French conquerors 


unencumbered by reefs, except the 
minute islet of Filfola, about three miles 
off the south coast of Mata. At the 
south end there 1s a deep bay, Marsa 
Scirocco, and Gozo has a fishing cove. 
But the importance of Malta depends 
not upon these minor facilities but on 
those half-drowned valleys which drain 
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about one-third of the whole area of 
the island, and converge on the middle 
point of the north-east coast, forming 
a natural harbour unrivalled in these 
waters for security from storms, and for 
natural facilities for defence. 

Here, between two main inlets, the 
Grand Harbour on the south, and Marsa 
Muscetto on the north, the steep-sided 
promontory called Sceberras, on which 
Valletta stands, runs out, a mile long, to 
St. Elmo’s Point at the very entrance, 
and is prolonged 
seawards by the 
Monarch Shoal, on 
which stands the 
modern. break- 
water. As the 
double mouth is 
hardly a mile in 
width, and _ the 
flanking promon- 
tories, Dragutto 
and Ricasoli, are 
steep-fronted like- 
wise, access from 
the sea is easily 
controlled, and it 
was the resistance 
of St. Elmo's Fort 
that baffled the 
Turks in the great 
siege of 1565. 

Into Marsa 
Muscetto descend 
three tributary 
valleys from the 
north, forming 
inner creeks of 
what is now the 
Quarantine Har- 
bour, below the 
pleasant suburbs 
of Shema, Lazzar- 
etto, and Pieta. 
The Grand Har- 
bour has no fewer 
than four such 
inlets, narrower 
and steeper-sided 





them, repeat in miniature the fortress- 
profile of Valletta itseif. 

Indeed, it was on this side, be- 
hind St. Angelo, and overhanging the 
Arsenal creek, that the Knights of St. 
John made their first settlement, the 
Borgo Vecchio or Vittoriosa, St. Elmo 
serving at first only as an outpost to 
watch the harbour mouth, and the 
Sceberras ridge being unoccupied until 
after the great siege had proved its 
military value. Senglea Point, and the 
high ground of 
Burmola, or Cos- 
picua, south-west 
of the Arsenal 
creek, were occu- 
pied later by sister- 
cities of Borgo, and 
included in the 
eventual forti- 
fications. 

It was not, 
however, till a com- 
paratively late 
period in the 
island’s history 
that the advan- 
tages of the 
harbour site were 
appreciated. Malta 
has passed through 
five main phases 
of human occupa- 
tion, and in three 
of them thecentres 
of its activity have 
been elsewhere. 
The imposing ruins 
of prehistoric 
sanctuaries at 
Hagiar Kim, 
Mnaidra, and Hal- 
Tarxien, the still 
grandermonument 
of Gigantea in 
Gozo, and the 
contemporary 
cave-shrine and 
ossuary at Hal- 


than those on the 
north, so that the 
promontories of 
St. Angelo and 
Senglea, between 


LITTLE BLACK RIDING-HOOD 
As other children love their “‘ Red Riding-hood,” 
despite its fearful associations with a wolf, so 
Maltese children love their black faldetta, despite 
its reminder of foreign ogres—and look as 
winsome in it as the child of the fable 
Photo, Donald McLeish 
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Saflieni, date from 
the Later Stone 
Age, and represent 
a late and special 
offshoot of an 
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POPULAR WARES: A SWEET STALL AT A COUNTRY FAIR 
Women and girls of all classes and all ages wear the faldetta out of doors. 





Viewed from behind, 


youth thus cloaked is indistinguishable from age, unless perhaps by its more erect carriage, and the 
traveller’s curiosity is constantly piqued as to what type of face a turning figure will disclose beneath 
the over-arching hood, what figure within the black, enveloping folds 
Photo, P. Agius-Catanita 


essentially West Mediterranean culture 
represented by the ‘ Giants’ Graves ”’ 
of Sardinia, the megalithic monuments 
of Spain and Corsica, and cave-deposits 
and occasional ruder monuments in Sicily 
and South Italy. In Malta, such early 
settlements are widely distributed, and 
their remains indicate a large population, 
pastoral and agricultural, with con- 
siderable skill in pottery, sculpture, and 
architecture, and extensive intercourse. 

These first occupants were of purely 
Mediterranean stock, and differ wholly 
from their successors, the Phoenician 
settlers of the Early Iron Age (1000- 
700 B.C.), from whom the later inhabi- 
tants seem to be mainly descended. 
Between the Stone Age culture and the 
Phoenician occupation lies a long interval 
of desolation, due, as the condition of 
the early ruins suggests, to prolonged 
drought and desert conditions, so that 


the islands played no part in the 
Minoan civilization of the Bronze Age. 

The principal Phoenician settlement 
seems to have been at Marsa Scirocco, 
though there are remains also elsewhere ; 
and it lasted long after the surrender 
of the islands to the Romans in 218 B.c. 
at the outbreak of their second war with 
Carthage. Under Roman rule the 
islands, still essentially Phoenician in 
culture, were attached to the Sicilian 
province, but had their own municipal 
administration, and enjoyed consider- 
able prosperity. The shipwreck of S. 
Paul off the bay which bears his name, 
on his journey from Caesarea to Rome, 
probably in a.p. 58, gives a momentary 
glimpse of a friendly people speaking 
an unfamiliar language, presumably a 
Phoenician dialect. 

The traditional residence of ‘ Publius, 
the chief of the island,’ was long shown 





DAINTY WORK FOR LITTLE FINGERS: 
Malta has long been celebrated for its silk pillow-lace of black or white, or sometunes red threads, 


charactenstic designs being circles, whecls, and wheat-ears 
every household 1s thus employed, even the smallest children showing great shal] in the craft 


CHILDREN MAKING LACE 


In the interior of the island nearly 
Maltese 


lace has notablv influenced English lace design, and lace of Maltese type 1s made in Bedfordshire 
Photo, Donald McLetsh 


at Notabile, on the higher edge of the 
plateau, which is proved by remains of 
Roman buildings to have been then the 
principal town, as it still was after the 
Saracen Conquest in A.D. 870, and under 
the Norman Count Roger of Sicily, who 
expelled the Saracens in 1090, and built 
his cathedral on the site of the ‘‘ house 
of Publius.” Neither these, nor the 
numerous later changes of overlord 
during the Middle Ages seriously dis- 
turbed the native population, which 
managed its own affairs under charters 
from successive conquerors. 
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But in 1530 the knights of St John 
of Jerusalem, who had withdrawn from 
their last foothold in the Holy Land in 
1291, and had been expelled by the 
Turks in 1522 from their fortress in 
Rhodes, received from the Emperor 
Charles V. the grant of Malta, Gozo, 
and the African district of Tripoli, and 
established themselves first on the 
south side of the Grand Harbour, 
then, after the great siege of 1565, 
under Grand Master Jehan de la 
Vallette, in the ‘“‘ city built by gentlemen 
for gentlemen,” which bears his name. 


WEAVING FILMY THREADS OF LACE 


Planned on uniform rectangular street 
lines, irrespective of the contours of the 
promontory and ascending its steep 
sides by long flights of steps, and 
rapidly completed with numerous stately 
auberges or hostels for knights of 
different nationalities, and a_ central 
group of buildings, palace, arsenal, and 
cathedral, Valletta has had little need 
for change since Its creation, and remains 
a masterpiece of civil and military 
architecture 

Its landward fortifications, largely 
rock-cut, and screened by an outer line 
of works enclosing the parade-ground 
and excavated granartes of Floriana, are 
unrivalled in this style, and have been 
but httle damaged For Napoleon ob- 
tained the surrender of Malta in 1798 
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IN THE HOT SUNSHINE 
Out of doors as well as in Maltcse womcn can be sccn busy with then bobbins and pillows 
country places the y sit by the limestone walls that buttress up the terraced ficlds and are overhung by 
juicy cactus plants and there ply then delicate craft surrounded by they numctous progeny 
Photo P Agius Catarta 


In the 


by intrigue and in the same winter a 
general insurrection of the Maltese had 
made the French position untenable 
before the British counter-attack devel- 
oped Other stiong defences executed 
by the knights enclose Ricasoli—where 
Napoleon planned and partly built a 
conspicuous palace now the Naval 
Hospital—and the Three Cities Sliema 
and adjacent districts to the north of 
the Quarantine Harbour have only been 
developed into an open residential 
quarter during the nineteenth century 

Like most parts of the Mediterranean 
Malta has a cool, moist winter, with an 
average temperature of 56° F from 
December to February, and 13 inches 
of rain out of the annual total of 20 
inches Between May and September, 


LIGHT AND SHADE 
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IN OLD-WORLD BIRCHICARA 


There 1s an air of indolence about the quiet street, with the nun like women creeping along the 


shadows and the children gathered at the yawning door 


The square, projecting windows are common 


in Maltese architecture, and the sculptured group on the corner plinth reminds one of the islanders’ 
religious temperament and their devotion to the Roman Catholic faith 


. 


on the other hand, no rain falls, and the 
summer is warm and dry, with an 
average of 77° F. in August. Gales 
from the north-west and north-east are 
frequent, but are soon over; the mcist 
southerly “ sirocco’”’ wind is oppressive 
while it lasts. The porous limestones, 
in such a climate, afford but scanty soil, 
and the natural vegetation consists of 
evergreen scrub and wild locust-trees, with 
a brilliant outbreak of flowering annuals 
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Photo, Donald McLetsh 


in spring, yielding much honey, and 
temporary pasture for sheep and goats 

For cultivation, the lhght dusty soil 
must be concentrated by terracing, 
protected against dry winds by high 
walls, and irrigated from wells, as 
there are no pcrennial streams. Har- 
vest is in May and June, but the grain 
crops are quite insufficicnt to maintain 
the present population, and a large pro- 
portion of the land is devoted to potatoes, 
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fodder crops, garden produce, and tree 
fruits such as oranges, pomegranates, 
figs, and grapes. Malta oranges are 
famous, and a principal export, with 
potatoes and other fruit and vegetables. 

Cotton was grown formerly, but has 
been neglected since Egyptian cotton- 
growing increased. About seven-tenths 
of the land surface are cultivated, 
mostly in holdings of three or four acres. 
To economise the better land, dwellings 
are concentrated in large villages, on 
barren ground, and watered from rain 
tanks, deep wells, or the springs along 
outcrops of the blue clay which separates 
upper from lower limestones. From 
such springs, supplemented now by wells 
and pumping, the water for the capital 
is collected near the old capital Notabile, 
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and conveyed by an aqueduct eight 
miles long, constructed in 1610-15. 
Wine is made, but carelessly, and a 
good deal is imported from Sicily. 

There are no mineral products, except 
limestone, and few industries. Weaving 
has lapsed since the neglect of local 
cotton ; but lace and filigree silver are 
still nade, mainly for export. There is 
fishing for tunny, mackerel, and sardines, 
and some fish is exported. Valletta has. 
a fair number of sailing vessels engaged 
in small traffic with Mediterranean ports 
But the large majority of the people are 
concentrated in the capital, and depend 
for their living on occupations subsidiary 
to the arsenal and gartison. 

The picturesque costume formerly 
worn by Maltese men is now seldom 





IN THE SUNSHINE 
This is a very characteristic view of the general planning and architecture of Valletta, the rectangular 
open space ae ee by flights of steps and flanked by right-lined, flat-roofed stone buildings 


e identification of the spot as Maltese is furnished by the faldetta-enveloped women 


gathered round the central stone for a few minutes’ rest and conversation 
Photo, H. B. Crook 
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seen; it consisted of cotton shirt, full 
trousers held by a girdle, large waist- 
coat with ornamental buttons, a very 
short cloak and a coloured cap. The 
women, too, only wear their full costume 
for festivals—-blue skirt, open at one 
side, over a white undergarment, a low- 
necked corset with sleeves, buckled 
shoes and hair dressed high above the 
forehead. But the black faldetta is 
still commonly worn by women of all 
classes out of doors. It is a loose cloak 
covering the whole figure, and gathered, 
as its name implies, into a stiff hood, 
which is worn on one side of the face as 
a screen against passers-by. The faldetta 
is said to have been of Sicilian or 
Spanish origin, and its use recalls a 
period when the women of Malta were 
secluded with almost Oriental  strict- 
ness. 

Since the British occupation the 
Maltése have quite outgrown their 
means of subsistence, and even the 
needs of the naval base Many Maltese 
have therefore emigrated to find similar 
urban ard maritime occupations in 
the larger ports of the Mediterranean. 
In Tunis, for example, there are over 
10,000 of them. When employment is 
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PROCESSION OF ECCLESIASTICS IN 


slack, many go temporarily for work to 
the United States of America. 

Both economically and _ politically, 
the Maltese population depends partly 
on the value (which is permanent) of 
the harbour as a port of call on the 
direct route between the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans; partly on the naval 
base which protects British interests 
on this route. The risk that this traffic 
might be diverted from Malta as ships 
became larger has been partially met 
by the construction of a breakwater 
which makes the Grand Harbour itself, 
as well as its creeks, safe in all weathers. 

The importance of the naval base 
necessarily varies with political and 
strategical considerations. During the 
nineteenth century, the unstable 
equilibriunn of the Nearei East, as 
Turkish power failed, increased the 
naval responsibilities of Britain in the 
Mediterranean, and therewith the value 
of Malta as a garrison no less than a 
naval base, as is shown by its utility 
in the Crimean War, and during the 
Russo-Turkish crisis of 1878. But the 
redistribution of forces during the 
period of German naval menace reduced 
its significance, and it was only during 
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HONOUR OF THE VIRGIN 


September 8th 1s annually observed in Malta as the anniversary of the final overthrow of the Turks 


in 1565 


In 1921 a unique religious festival marked the event, when a statuc of the Virgin Mary was 


borne through the streets by the Archbishop of Malta, bishops, clergy, and religious orders to be 
crowned with a golden crown 
Photo, T. J. Boulton 
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SOLEMN ACT OF PRAISE AND WORSHIP 
Mounting a tribune, which had been specially crected for the occasion, the Archbishop, supported 


by the bishops, solemnly imposed the crown upon the head of the statue 


At the conclusion of this 


historic ceremony the statue was borne back to the church at Senglea, of which the Virgin Mary 1s 
the patron saint, never again to be brought out in procession 
Photo, 7. J. Boulton 


the war of trgr4-18 that submarine 
activity in the Mediterranean restored 
Its nava)] value; while its central 
position and favourable climate made 
it a vast hospital and convalescent 
camp for British forces at Gallipoli, 
at Salonica, and in Palestine. 

The abnormal relations between the 
native population and the naval and 
military masters of the island have at 
all times made administration difficult. 
Besides the main issues of constitutional 
government, and local taxation and 
expenditure, principal controversies 


during the past century have been 
aroused by the languages—Maltese, 
Italian, or English—to be taught in 
schools, or recognized in the courts ; 
by the mixed marriages, and other 
problems of incompatible codes of law ; 
by attempts to simplify procedure, 
to co-ordinate the military and _ the 
civil police, tc restrict the special 
temptations to crime which al] fortress- 
cities offer, and to revise the composition 
and functions of the administrative staff. 

Successive Constitutions, combining 
military administration of the fortress 
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and arsenal with the legislature and 
judicature of a Crown Colony, have all 
developed defects which are perhaps 
inevitable, and the economic problem 
remains, underlying all, of a population 
of nearly half a million supplied with the 
necessaries of hfe from abroad for nearly 
ten months of the year, and paying for 
those necessaries with the proceeds of 
services rendered to a great naval 
station maintained for purposes which 


are necessarily distinct from local needs 
and convenience. 

Under the Constitution, as revised in 
1920, the Governor, who is also com- 
mander-in-chief of the fortress, is 
responsible for all the Imperial affairs 
of the islands, and has the assistance 
of an Executive Council. Purely 
Maltese business is transacted by a 
Legislative Assembly, popularly elected, 
with a responsible Ministry. 
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IV. Cyprus: Greek & Turk as British Subjects 
By Major C. W. J. Orr, cma. 


Author of “Cyprus under British Rule ’’ 


HE earliest authentic information 
concerning Cyprus recorded by 
history is its conquest by the 

Egyptians during the reign of Thothmes 
Ill. of the eighteenth dynasty (c. 1500 
B.c.). After the Egyptian conquest, 
colonies were founded by Phoenician 
traders, who came to the island to work 
the copper deposits which soon became 
famous. Egyptian influence gradually 
waned, and was replaced by Phoenician, 
which in turn became overshadowed by 
Assyrian. During a period of many 
centuries, Phoenicians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Egyptians, and Persians 
fought at intervals for supremacy in 
Cyprus, with varying success, but about 
400 B.C. fresh competitors arose. 

Settlers arrived from Greece and 
founded Greek colonies, and soon 
Cyprus became involved in the great 
struggle for mastery between Greece 
and the Phoenicians and their masters, 
the Persians. 


Gem Set in Many Crowns 


Finally, the victories of Alexander the 
Great put an end to Persian domination 
and Cyprus became a part of his vast 
dominions. On his death in 323 B.c., 
Cyprus fell to the share of one of his 
generals, but it was wrested from him 
by Ptolemy of Egypt, and remained in 
Egyptian hands until the first century 
B.C., when it became incorporated in the 
Roman Empire. 

On the partition of the Roman 
Empire in A.D. 395, Cyprus was assigned 


to the East Roman Emperor, and 
remained Byzantine until the twelfth 
century, when its then Governor, Isaac 
Comnenus, revolted and declared him- 
self Emperor of Cyprus. Richard I. of 
England, however, passing by Cyprus 
on his way to the Crusades, and landing 
to avenge an insult, defeated this tyrant 
and handed over the island to the Norman 
Guy de Lusignan as compensation for 
the loss of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 


Quarrels of Greek and Turk 


The Lusignan dynasty reigned over 
Cyprus for 300 years, although the 
principal port, Famagusta, was wrested 
from them by the Genoese. The latter 
were succeeded by the Venetians, who 
obtained the mastery of the whole island. 

In 1570 the Turks invaded Cyprus, 
defeated the Venetians, and established 
themselves in the island, since which 
date until recent times it formed part 
of the Ottoman Empire. In 1878 
an agreement was concluded between 
the British Government and _ the 
Porte, whereby the administration of 
Cyprus was to be handed over to 
Great Britain in return for certain 
guarantees. The.island was adminis- 
tered by Great Britain until the out- 
break of war with:the Ottoman Empire 
on November 5th, 1914, when it was 
annexed, and now forms part of the 
British Empire, being administered as a 
‘Crown Colony. 

The Greek-speaking inhabitants, who 
outnumber the Turks by about four to 
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FIVE HAPPY YOUNG CYPRIOTS WHO APPROVE OF THE TOURIST 


Visitors to the famous salt Jakes near Larnaha are highly approved by the native children, who 


often come by delicious morsels from the picnic baskets 


This gratification has just befallen these 


five young Turks, whose gradation of shin colouring well exemplifies the mixture of black and 
white strain in the Cypriot, dating from days when African slaves were imported into the island 
Photo, George A Willramson 


one, claim to be of Greek nationality 
and have perpetually urged that the 
island should be united to Greece, which 
they look upon as their Mother Country. 
Ethnologically, their claim to Greek 
nationality is open to question, but they 
are undoubtedly Greek in language, 
custom, character, and tradition. The 
Turkish inhabitants have preserved 
intact their language, customs, and 
religion, and the two races are for 


historic reasons bitterly antagonistic. 
Under forty years of British adminis- 
tration this innate hostility has remained 
latent, but it is ever ready to burst into 
flame, all the more so since the Greek 
nature is excitable and passionate. The 
easy-going, slower-witted Tuk is far 
less emotional, but once roused is apt to 
give vent to ruthless fury, which can 
only be assuaged by blood. _ Shortly 
after the British Government undertook 
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the administration of Cyprus a liberal 
Constitution was granted to the island, 
and Legislative and Executive Councils 
were set up. The Legislative Council, 
over which the High Commissioner 
presides, consists of eighteen members, 
six of whom are Government officials 
and the remaining twelve elected 
by the people on a broad franchise, 
each of che three districts into 
which the island is divided for the 
purpose clecting three Christian and 
one Moslem deputy. Debates are 
carried out in the three languages— 
English, Turkish, and Greek—each 
member speaking in his own tongue, 
the official interpreters translating into 
the other two languages. The pro- 
ceedings of the Council are, thercfore. 
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SLIPPERED EASE 


Turkish farmer seems a benevolent old gentleman. 
is a cruel side to his nature, and he hates his Greek neighbour, 


represented on the opposite page 
Photo, Major A. S. Meek 
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somewhat protracted, and the pre- 
ponderance of elected over Government 
members might in any other country 
render administration difficult, but the 
elected Turkish members seldom see eye 
to eye with their Christian colleagues, 
and usually take sides against them. 
Thus the Government policy generally 
holds the field. On the whole, the 
Legislative Council has worked well, 
and has formed a useful means of 
allowing the inhabitants to express their 
views and influence legislation. 

The island is almost entirely agricul- 
tural and sylvan. The once famous 
copper mines have been almost entirely 
worked out by the Phoenicians and 
Romans, though a large amount of low 
grade ore with by-products of some 
value still remains and can 
be worked on a large scale 
at a profit. There are also 
large deposits of asbestos, 
and a few other minerals 
have been worked. The 
main product of the 
island, however, is its 
carob beans, which are 
exported in large 
quantities to Europe for 
use in the preparation of 
cattle food. Wheat and 
barley are grown in the 
plains, and vine 
cultivation is catricd on 
to a laige extent in the 
hilly districts, while fruit 
and vegetables are 
increasingly grown and 
find a ready market in 
Egypt. Timber exists in 
large quantitics in the 
pine-clad mountains, 
but its commercial 
development is rendered 
difficult by the scantiness 
of forest roads. There is 
some horse-breeding in 
the island, and flocks of 
sheep and goats roam the 
countryside, picking up 
what nourishment they 
can from the scanty 
vegetation. The climate 
is similar to that of Syria 
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and the Southern 
Mediterranean. Rain falls 
at intervals from October 
to May, but the rest of 
the year is rainless, and 
in the summer months 
very hot except in the 
hills, where almost ideal 
conditions prevail. In 
the winter the mountains 
are covered with snow, 
but in the plains the 
thermometer seldom falls 
to freezing point. 

Turks and Greeks, in 
the rural districts, live 
apart from one another, 
each village being 
composed of either one or 
the other. In the towns, 
the two races live in 
separate quarters and are 
represented on the town 
councils proportionately 
to their numbers. Village 
administration is based on 
an excellent system, which 
has probably prevailed in 
something like its present 
form for centuries. Each 
village has its head-man, 
called by the old Turkish 
title of Mukhtar, who is 
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THE TOOLS YOU CAN HANDLE 


assisted by a council of 
elders, called Azas. In 


Greek-Cypriot farmers take no interest in modern agricultural 

implements. Their plough is an iron spike attached to a wooden 

handle, quite easily shouldered when the season comes round to 
scratch mother earth with it once more 


Turkish times the 
Mukhtar was appointed 
to his post by the Government, but 
after the British occupation, owing 
to the passion of the Greek-speaking 
population for democratic institutions, 
a law was passed providing for the 
election of this functionary by the 
villagers. Elections take place every 
alternate year and are often the cause 
of much strife, bad blood, and intrigue 
in the villages. 

Many duties and_ responsibilities 
devolve on the Mukhtar and his Council, 
connected both with the prevention and 
detection of crime and the assessment 
and collection of taxes, and an un- 
scrupulous or dishonest man has many 
opportunities for mischief. Although 
the Governor has the power by law of 


Photo, Major A. S. Meei: 


dismissing a Mukhtar for misccaduct, 
there is nothing to prevent the same 
man being re-elected by his party if in 
the majority, nor are the qualifications 
for the post of an exacting description. 
There is a further element of trouble in 
the village communities, namely, the 
election by the inhabitants of “ field 
watchmen ’’—a kind of rural police— 
and the assessment by the villagers of 
their wages. Theoretically, the custom 
has much to recommend it besides its 
antiquity; but, in practice, it is the 
cause of much intrigue and jealousy, 
and the field watchmen frequently 
require as much watching as the property 
they are supposed to guard. Another 
cause of friction in the villages is 
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PACK CAMELS BRINGING FORAGE TO MARKET 
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IN CYPRUS 


Owing to shortage of gieen food, cattle 1» Cyprus are fed most of the year on dry food with chopped 


straw as a basis 


It 1s packed 1n sacks, brought in by camels—here used only for pack purposes— 


and scld by the load 
Photo, George A Wrlliamson 


the perennial enmity between the 
shepherds and the farmers No walls, 
hedges or fences exist in the rural districts 
of Cyprus, and there are few tangible 
or visible boundanes to the fields or 
orchards The flocks of the shepherds, 
driven hitner and thither in search of 
pasture, are apt therefore to trespass 
on the farmers’ lands and damage the 
crops and trees, and a constant feud 
between the flock owners and _ the 
agriculturists is almost inevitable 

A military police force, under the 
command of British officers, recruited 
from both Moslem and Christian in- 
habitants, keeps order efficiently in the 
towns and has small detachments in the 
districts, which supply mounted patrols 
and orderlies. This admirable force 
constitutes the machinery for mauin- 
taining law and order throughout the 
island, the only military force being a 
small detachment of British troops, 
furnished from the army in Egypt. 

An excellent law exists in Cyprus, by 
which every able bodied adult male in 
each village is obliged to give a certain 
number of days’ labour every year on 
roads and public works within the 


boundaries of his village By _ this 
means a great deal has been done at 
very small expense towards improving 
village water supplies and sanitation 
The main roads throughout the island are 
constructed and maintained by the 
Government, but the subsidiary roads 
and tracks are to a great extent made and 
kept in repair by the villagers them- 
selves. Three centuries of Turkish rule 
effectually prevented any progress being 
made by the population of Cyprus, which 
was mercilessly taxed for the benefit of 
its Ottoman masters at Constantinople, 
and when British administration was 
introduced in 1878 the island was in a 
very backward state. Even now the 
peasants use the most primitive imple- 
ments and methods in their agriculture, 
and adhere to them tenaciously. The 
plough in use—an iron spike attached 
to a rough wooden handle—is practically 
identical with that used by the ancient 
Egyptians ; harvesting is carried out by 
hand sickles; the corn is threshed on 
open floors by driving over it a couple of 
rough boards, studded with flints; it 1s 
winnowed in the evening breeze, and the 
grain stacked in heaps in the open, ready 
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for the Guvernment tax collector to come 
and measure and claim the tithe. The 
peasant wears the same picturesque 
costume that he has worn for centuries ; 
the Greek, a white shirt, baggy black 
breeches, and wide straw hat; the Turk, 


bright coloured shirt, white baggy 
breeches, ornamental stockings, and 
scarlet fez. 


In the towns there are now a number 
of Cypriots who have graduated at the 
universities of Athens, Paris, and else- 
where in Europe, and who practise the 
professions of law, medicine, and other 
learned sciences. The Greek-speaking 
population shows great enthusiasm for 
education, and there is an elementary 
school in almost every village throughout 
the island. In the rural districts, how- 
ever, the peasant still retains to a large 
extent his primitive character and 
qualities and resists change. The crime 
passionnel is by no means uncommon, 
and murders take place from time to 
time, which turn out to be a form of 
village execution, the murderer being 
hired at a small price by the villagers 
to get rid of a bad character. The 
Greek-speaking peasant observes with 
great devotion the formalities of his 


religion, and Greek Easter is the time 
when village life is seen at its best. 
With the villager, however, super- 
stition is mingled with his religion, and 
it is difficult to say how much ancient 
mythology has not survived among 
his rites and ceremonies. 

The soil of Cyprus is redolent of 
ancient and legendary times. It was 
from the waves that beat on the shores 
of Paphos that laughter-loving Aphro- 
dite sprang, and there stood her temple ~ 
Gods and goddesses had their shrines in 
sacred spots, many of them now un- 
known and _ unrecognized. Two 
thousand years ago Cyprus was the 
centre of civilization, but now it lives 
chiefly in the past, though it retains 
much of its old beauty and charm 
Since the British occupation, railways, 
motor services, modern harbours and 
anchorages, and electric light have been 
introduced, and a weekly mail service 
with Egypt—eighteen hours steam 
away—links it with modern civilization 
But the peasant still retains his old 
simplicity, and village life varies little 
from what it must have been when 
S. Paul visited the island nearly nine- 
teen hundred years ago. 
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Bulgaria 


I. Picturesque People of the Peasant State 
By H. Charles Woods 


Author of “ War and Diplomacy in the Balkans ’ 


HE Bulgarians are a _ quasi- 
Slavonic people grown out of 
the fusion of certain Mongol or 
Finnish tribes, called Bulgarians, who 
came from Asia during the seventh 
century, with a larger number of Slavs 
at that time already 
in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Almost 
crushed out of 
existence by five 
centuries of Turkish 
rule, they occupy a 
considerable part of 
the Central Balkans, 
for in addition to 
constituting two- 
thirds of the 
population of their 
own country, they 
spread over into the 
kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, who are 
pure representatives 
of the Southern 
Slavs, into Greece, 
Rumania, and even 
Albania. [or this 
1eason the position 
of Bulgaria is 
different from that 
of the neighbouring 
countries; for 
whereas each of 
those countries 
has now been so 
augmented in size 
that at present 
they are faced by 
racial and religious 
problems of far 





home ethnological _ difficulties, _is 
surrounded by terra irredenta to a degree 
unequalled elsewhere in the Near East. . 
The Bulgarians are a healthy, sturdy, 
peasant people, the physique of the 
rural population being markedly superior 
to that of the towns- 
men or upperclasses. 
Short in stature, 
thick-set, and 
muscular in build, 
the height of the 
men (usually about 
five feet eightinches) 
is out of proportion 
to that of the 
women, who do not 
average more than 
five feet four inches 
Without any claims 
to smartness or good 
Jooks, the Bulgarians 
are clearly not of a 
true Slavonic type, 
and a sort of I*innish 
appearance is often 
noticeable in them. 
Both sexes, but 
particularly the 
men, have large 
bones, hands, and 
feet in proportion to 
their size, their 
wrists and ankles 
being noticeably 
thick. With some- 
what square heads, 
the face is usually 
oval, the features 
large and rugged, 
the skin rough and 
the complexion 


greater importance swarthy. Usually 
and difficulty BEAUTY OF THE SOUTH dark and never red- 
than heretofore, The corset-like bodice and skirt are ot haired, the eyes 
Bulgaria, practically brightly-coloured material. Silk stockings generally prey, the 


unhampered by 


and dainty Viennese shoes complete the 
pretty costume of this attractive maid 


nose straight and 
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NOVEL METHOD OF FORDING RIVERS 
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IN SOFIA DISTRICT 


In early spring, when the snows have melted and the riverbeds have become dangcrous to pedestrians, 
the peasants resort to many ingenious methods in order that their business routine shall not suffer 


hindrance 


Here are two Bulgarians mounted on stilts, and although their progress be somewhat 


tardy, they nevertheless succeed 1n crossing many an inundated piece of land which would be quite 
untraversable to their less venturesome fellows 
Photo, Balhan News Agency 


the jaw rather heavy, the women as well 
as the men ate extraordinarily strong and 
hardy, and are capable of withstanding 
privations and overcoming difficulties 
in a manner which has largely con- 
tributed to the continued existence of 
their race and nationality, 

Although an educated Bulgarian can 
understand an educated Serbian, and 
although the Cyrillic alphabet is used 
by both peoples, there are certain dis- 
tinctions between the languages spoken 
in the two countries and by the two 
races. In Bulgaria, Turkish is much 
more widely understood than in old 
Serbia, that is, the territory which was 
Serbian before the Balkan Wars, because 


there are more Turks in the country 
and because all its older generation were 
brought up under Ottoman rule. Again, 
whereas the Slavic form of speech was 
thoroughly assimilated by the original 
Bulgarians, their present day represen- 
tatives postfix the article and employ 
certain other modifications not known 
elsewhere. In disposition, too, even 
more than in language, the Bulgarians 
as a race are different from their pure- 
blooded Slavonic neighbours. They are 
less quick-witted, less excitable, and 
less vivacious than the Serbs. But 
nobody who has seen the former people, 
as the writer has, in their earlier days 
of rapid advancement and in their 
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post-war hours of adversity, can fail 
to recognize that hard work, patience, 
and determination are among their out- 
standing characteristics. Silent, dogged, 
and proud, they are resentful rather 
than complaining, and these traits, 
together with a sort of feeling of superi- 
ority, make the Bulgarians callous as 
to the attitude of foreigners and 
indifferent whether or not they and 
their national problems are understood 
abroad. On the other hand, the energy 
and efficiency of all classes account for 
the facts that Bulgaria became a 
prosperous country within a few years 
after her liberation, that she was the 
first of the Balkan States to organize a 
modern army, and that the administra- 
tion has always been above the Near 
Eastern average. The conduct of the 
population is that of bluff peasants. 
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ROUGH-SHOD COUNTRY 
The husband 1s generously sharing the family load with hs wife—rather an unusual sight in Bulgaria, 
On market days, in Harlot the peasant families may be seen trudging along in true Oriental 


SR We altace 


fashion—the men in 


ont walking unloaded, the women behind carrying the goods tor sale 


Neither the men nor the women are 
ingratiating, but they are not affected 
or repellent. Simplicity and thrift are 
exceedingly marked. Temperance among 
all classes is very noteworthy, and 
drunkenness is practically unknown 
among a people who, for the most part, 
only imbibe very small quantities of raki. 
All forms of sport, such as hunting, 
horseracing, football, and other games 
are at a discount; the young people. 
amuse themselves by the performance of 
the national dance, and by singing on the 
village greens to the strains of native 
bagpipes, violins, and flutes, the older 
generation contenting themselves with 
reading and talking in the cafés which 
are to be found in every town and village. 
With a very high standard of morality, 
the streets are quiet and orderly at night, 
and young marriages, generally between 
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COUSINS ON SOFIA’S TILED TROTTOIR 


Their 


footgear is by no means cumbersome, and this quaint one-piece leather shoe is much tavoured in 
many of the Balkan States 
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IN THE HEYDAY OF HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
Cool and composed, these comely sisters probably know what a pleasing picture they make by the 
side of the old village well. This costume, one of the many varieties of Bulgarian national dress, 1s 
home-spun and home-made, and displays its owner’s love of gaudy colours 
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THE STURDY MEN AND WOMEN WHO MAKE “THE PEASANT STATE” 
The Bulgarians, or Bulgars, are said to be descended from a Tartar tribe, who, towards the end ot 
the seventh century swept over from the East and took possession of most of the Balkan territory. 
When the Turks appeared in the fourteenth century, Bulgaria became a province of European Turkey 


Photos, Balkan News Agency 
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SPICK AND SPAN NATIVES OF BELOGRADCHIK DISTRICT 
Bulgarian peasants lead a simple existence They aie thnfty, and work hard, but they generally 


work for themselves, the proportion of labourers who work for wages on other men’s lands being 
extremely limited They have their few acres to till and on the produce manage to live 
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BULGARIAN MOTHERS’ PRIMITIVE METHOD OF BABY-CARRYING 
These young mothers realise that the ancient custom of carrying their babies behind their backs in 
slings leaves the arms free to undertake household duties The peasants marry early in life, and large 
familes arecommon, a household numbering only two or three children would be quite an exception 


Photos, Balkan News Agency 
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twenty-five and twenty-eight years of 
age, are usual. Indeed, the ideal of the 
ordinary Bulgarian is to become engaged 
to a girl, and then to go to America 
with a small party of friends in order 
to earn sufficient money to stock a 
farm 

Meanwhile, the girl, who is 
seldom allowed to go into domestic 
service, spends all her time in spinning 
the flax, weaving the material, and 


te. 


ORIENTALISM 
plaits and coin adornments 


cutting out and making up'the clothing 
for her trousseau. 

The artistic temperament of the 
people, if it can be said to exist at all, 
comes out more clearly in their costumes 
than in any other way. The attire of 
the peasant woman, who spins with a 
distaff as she walks, consists of a 
chemise or dress elaborately embroidered 
in countless colours upon the breast, 





IN THE STREETS OF BULGARIA 
The vanity of youth is apparent in the headdress of young 
Bulgarian women and those who possess fine heads of hair, by 
no means an unusual thing among the peasants, delight in long 


sleeves, and skirt. Barefooted and bare- 
legged in summer, she wears only this 
chemise and a handkerchief tied over 
her head, which carries two long plaits 
of hair, in many cases reaching below 
the waist, and frontals made of gold coins 
ploughed up in the fields. In winter 
and for best occasions this meagre cover- 
ing is augmented by a pelisse of thick 
woollen cloth, usually dark blue, braided 
with red, and richly embroidered on the 
breast and cuffs, by socks 
of hideous modern colours, 
and by  clipjas—home- 
% made sandal-like shoes. 
@ When the weather is 
severe a sheepskin, wool 
inside, is donned, and the 
head, throat, and bosom 
are wound about with a 
warm woollen scarf. 

The men wear a thick, 
blue embroidered shirt, a 
cummerbund, and _ fairly 
tight, rough, white 
trousers with blanket 
leggings which, forming 
the sock, are kept in 
position by crossgartering. 
In addition, there are 
the coat-like jacket, 
embroidered on thesleeves 
and front, the Bulgarian 
kolpak (headdress), and 
the native clipjas. In 
winter the men, like the 
women, have sheepskins, 
cured with the yolk of egg 
to make them soft and 
pliable, and ornamented 
on the raw skin outside 
by stitches. 

The kingdom of 
Bulgaria, shorn of its 
Aegean littoral by the 
Treaty of Neuilly, is now the smallest 
Balkan country except Albania. It forms 
a sort of oblong, wedged in between 
Rumania on the north, Yugo-Slavia on 
the west, Greece on the south, and the 
Black Sea on the east, and therefore 
occupies a more or less middle position 
in the peninsula, controlling not only 
part of the great highway from Central 
Europe to Constantinople, but also 
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FLORAL MASKS HIDE THE BLUSHES OF SOME BULGARIAN BRIDES 


All the bride’s artistic taste is centred in her headdress; be she poor or rich, she endeavours to 

make it as gorgeously ponderous as the strength of her head will allow. Fortunately, this gigantic 

floral burden and cap of coins are not worn for long but are soon replaced by the popular, and 
certainly more effective headdress—the simple wreath of flowers and leaves 


Photos, Balkan News Agency 
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IN FESTOON AND FINE FEATHERS 


On Sundays and holidays in Bulgaria, gala costumes and handsome headdresses make then appear- 


ance 


For very important events the flower-wreath 1s consideied inadequate, and on an occasion 


such as this, when the most beautiful girls of the village have becn chosen to dance a favourite 
ring dance, a profusion of coloured beads and jingling coins hang about the head and shoulders, 
while trails of brilliant flowers depend from a crested headdress 
Photo, Balkan News Aevency 


sections of the natural routes leading 
from the southern bank of the Danube 
to the Adriatic and the Aegean. While 
one still hears talk of Bulgaria and of 
Eastern Rumelia, which have _ been 
united since 1885, for present-day 
purposes the country may be said to be 
divided into two principal parts by the 
Balkan range, which extends from the 
Black Sea on the east to the Yugo-Slav 
frontier on the west. To the north of 
this range the area, cultivated especially 
for wheat and maize, slopes down 
towards the Danube. To the south 
there are the tableland of Sofia and 
the plain of Eastern Rumelia, both of 
which are highly productive, and the 
confused district which goes to make 
up the Rhodope Balkan system. 
Compared with England, Bulgaria is 
distinctly mountainous, for, in addition 


to the Balkans proper, the western, 
south-western, and southern parts of 
the country are occupied by various 
groups or ranges, the most important 
of which are the Kila Planina to the 
south of Sofia, and the Rhodope Balkans 
which run parallel to the Aegean. But 
if there be few points of view which are 
not dominated by the “ Balkans,” Le., 
the mountains, to the traveller who is 
accustomed to the sculptured forms of 
the Alps or the Apennines, or to the 
dazzling pinnacles of the Canadian or 
American Rockies, the eminences of 
Bulgaria are almost dull at first sight. 
Nevertheless, rising sometimes to eleva- 
tions of nearly 10,000 feet and running 
to hogs’ backs rather than to sharp 
peaks, these enormous, sometimes 
heavily-wooded bastions grow gradually 
more and more impressive Consisting 
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BULGARIA: RUSTIC BEAUTY AND LOCAL COLOUR 


The woodland surroundings form @ suitable setting for the dainty figures of these village maidcns, 
Whose dcighttul home madc costumes lend such an aitistic touch to the refreshing sccnc 


To face page 1016 Photo, Balkan News Agency 





AN OASIS IN THE DESERT FOR THE WEARY TRAVELLER 


On the scorched hillside, where the blazing sun beats mercilessly the livelong day, and thc rough ivad 

winds endlcssly through parched pasture lands and crops of Indian corn, the wayside spring surround«d 

by cool shadowy trees must come as a veritable godsend to the traveller in Bulgaria Wainy of thesc 
wells are erected to the memory of some departed soul 
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PRACTICAL REMNANT OF THE OTTOMAN RULE 


A Turkish custom still prevailing in Bulgaria 1s the erection of a fountain by some prosperous person 

as amemorial of hisname Sometimes it may be seen outside the village in a prominent position near 

the road that the eye of the traveller may easily detect 1t In the village it 1s the centre of activity , 
housewives come and go, and the leisured villagers meet for a friendly chat 


Photos, Balkan News Agency 
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often of what appear to be chaotic 
masses rather than of regular lines, the 
flanks of these mighty bulwarks are 
seamed by deep-cut glens or valleys, 
some of which are followed by railways 





WHERE TASTE AND GRACE UNITE 


Bulgarian costumes,are well diversified. The 

silver waist-clasp is a noteworthy feature, as 

also the silken scarf thrown with such careless 
grace round her head 


or roads, while others are traversed only 
iby swift, often unbridged streams, which 
gush from fall to fall. 

The climate is of the continental type, 
made up of extremes and contrasts, the 


degrees of which are governed largely 
by the elevation of the particular 
district. In summer I have met with 
an intense tropical heat, especially in 
the sheltered Maritza valley, yet even 
at that season the temperature is often 
cooled by rain, and in the more moun- 
tainous districts, for instance at Sofia, 
the nights are cool and fresh. The 
winter 1s short but severe, and there 
are biting cold winds from the north 
and north-east, a zero or even lower 
temperature at night, and at the higher 
altitudes snow falls freely between 
November and April. This means that 
bird life moves south towards the 
Aegean, that domestic animals, which 
are often clothed in ear lappets and 
wadded blankets, have to be housed, 
and that the ploughs are stopped for 
about four months. Moreover, even as 
early as November I have known the 
telegraph lines broken down and the 
railways stopped by storms and snow, 
and the cold 1s such that the Danube is 
often blocked by ice and frequently 
even frozen over. Nevertheless, with 
the better-class houses provided with 
double windows and perhaps central 
heating, with a generally brillant sun- 
shine, and with a snow as dry as powder, 
the winter, as in Russia, ig a season to 
be enjoyed. Sledges are the order of the 
day, the country people have leisure 
for indoor work which otherwise would 
go undone, and sanitary conditions, 
which in other circumstances might 
prove too primitive, seem adequate to 
meet the requirements of the situation. 

Partly because of the great difference 
between the amount of water after the 
melting of the snows and at the end of 
the dry season, and partly owing to the 
lack of public works, the rivers, except 
the Danube, are not systematically 
navigated. The streams of the Rhodope 
Balkans and also the Maritza, the most 
important Bulgarian river after the 
Danube, are sometimes employed for 
floating logs and trees from place to 
place, but beyond that water communi- 
cations have not yet been employed for 
ithe furtheranee of trade. Moreover, 
irrigation, which might be difficult in 
view of the usual swiftness of the 
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THE BOOTBLACK iS A RECENT ADDITION TO SOFIA’S STREET CHARACTERS 


Costumes, customs, and creeds vary in Bulgaria, but the opposition between the followers of the 
Crescent and the Cross appears to have been less severe and embittered in this country than in other 


parts of the Ottoman Empire History proves that the Bulgarians held steadfastly to their own 
creed, and lived on fairly friendly terms with the Tomaks, those of their fellow citizens who bad 
accepted the religion of the Prophet 
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COLOUR AND FRAGRANCE VIE WITH EACH OTHER IN RUMELIAN VALLEYS 


In Rumelia, rose farms cover great stretches of country, and Kazanhh 1s the centre of the popular 

and picturesque industry of rose giowmeg, and ot the manufacture of the woild renowned otto of 

roses On the sunny slopes of the Balkans, as far as the ey¢ can 1¢cach, and in the sheltcred valleys 
between the Bilkans and the parallel mountain chains, lu resplendcnt rose gardens 
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DAINTY ROSE-MAIDENS OF EASTERN RUMELIA 
Like the rose of the French poet, the damask Queen of Kazanhk exists but ‘‘]’espace d’un matin ” 
During the height of the season, three or four weeks in May and June, the blooms are gathered every 
morning before they are fully blown, an acre of ground producing about 100 lb daily To one who 
has visited these rose-gardens, the memory 1s for all time fraught with the splendour of their fragrance 
Photos, C Rider Noble 
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currents and of the often deep furrowing 
of the channels, has not been carried out 
except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Philippopolis. 

Similarly, although one sees an endless 
succession of primitive mills, the Bul- 
garian, who is a plainsman, farmer, and 
peasant, has little or no appreciation of 
the value of water-power which is run- 
ning to waste throughout the country. 
With a possible c1a of peace and re- 
trenchment ahead, and with the example 
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have for years been maintained in a 
passable state of repair. With railways, 
comparatively extensive progress has 
been made, for whereas at the time of 
her liberation in 1878 the country only 
possessed just over 300 miles of line, at 
the present moment approximately 1,500 
miles are open. These railways, which 
are single lines, are all State-owned, 
well equipped, and efficiently run. This 
has always been particularly noticeable, 
for while before the war the visitor who 
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HOW THE PEASANTS SHOE THEIR TRANSPORT OXEN 
As shown here, ‘‘ horseshoes ”’ are not the exclusive privilege of horses 


In countries hike Bulgaria, 


where the ox and the buffalo are the principal beasts of burden, shoes are hkewise necessary ; and 

this poor creature, with 1ts usual dumb servility, patiently submits to the ordeal, made the more 

uncomfortable by the many precautions which the wary blacksmith has taken to insure that his 
person suffers no harm 


and policy of Italy in the foreground, 
the present or the next generation will 
perhaps realize the desirability of and 
possess the funds necessary for harnessing 
the inexhaustible forces which exist in 
this direction for the purpose of making 
“white coal.” =x 

Although inadequate to her require- 
ments, the communications of Bulgaria 
compare favourably with those in other 
Balkan countries. The roads, which are 
divided into national and district routes, 


took the principal routes could be really 
well accommodated, even in the winter 
of 1920-1921, when transportation was 
in a terrible state throughout Central 
and Near Eastern Europe, the trains in 
Bulgaria. were running better and more 
regularly, and were less dark, less cold, 
and less dirty than elsewhere. 

The King, the system of government, 
and the people are democratic first, 
last, and all the time. Boris ITI., who 
honoured me with an audience of twa 
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GATHERERS OF THE GRAPE IN A BULGARIAN VINEYARD 
Grape vines abound in Bulgaria, and especially in the district watered by the Blue Danube The fut 
is Small but luscious, and grows in good'sized clustcis Harvcsting the grape 15 a beloved occupation 
of the peasants, then, as never, they realize the significancc of their proverb, which says ‘‘ Song has 
no master,’ and the vineyards resound with lghtheaited and joyous melodies 
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SUMMER SCENE IN THE “COUNTRY OF SMALL PEASANT FARMERS” 
Lhe land in Bulgaria 1s carefully cultivated , although manure 1s seldom or never used, the soil fs so 
rich and the climate so clement that two crops are often harvested against one in higher latitudes 
Even in their proverbs the Bulgarians pay tribute to the tiller of the soll: ‘‘ You want wisdom to sit 

on a throne you want wisdom to drive the geese, but a hero to plough the fields ” 


Photos Balkan News Agency 
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hours’ duration, lives in the spacious but 
half-closed palace, and is attended there 
by only a small staff. Whilst he does 
not attempt to control the Government, 
or to interfere with any measures which 
it may think necessary, he devotes his 
whole life to kingly duties. But instead 
of invariably summoning ministers to 
the palace, he often goes to their offices, 
and since his accession, at the end of 
1918, he has been gradually getting into 
direct touch with many of his people, 
not only in the towns, but in the villages. 


The Prince and His Peasants 


With this object he spends a great deal 
of time motoring and riding through 
the country, where he talks to the 
inhabitants, particularly to the women 
and children, gives weary travellers a 
lift in his car, and calls upon local 
officials. This conduct, coupled with a 
simple, easy manner, is rapidly identi- 
fying him with the population, and, 
whereas the palace and_ everything 
emanatin,\ from it grew gradually more 
and more unpopular during the auto- 
cratic regime of King Ferdinand, the 
exact opposite is now the case. 

Bulgaria, which is a strictly Constitu- 
tional monarchy, is governed in a 
manner suitable to the history and 
Spirit of the population. The Cabinet 
-is responsible to the King and to the 
Sobrafije (National Assembly), a body 
made up of one Chamber only, elected 
by manhood suffrage and upon the 
principle of proportional representation. 


Real Equality and Fraternity 


The administration of justice is vested 
in the Law Courts, which act in the 
ae of the King, and the Greek, 
Mahomedan, and Jewish communities 
possess special autonomous rights with 
regard to questions of marriage, divorce, 
and inheritance. The people really con- 
sist of only one class, part of which 
occupies a different position owing to 
superior education, for, with the com- 
plete disappearance of a royal house, 
of an aristocracy, and of all tradition, 
there are very few rich. Consequently, 
even if the existence of almost universal 
peasant proprietorship constitutes an 


obvious guarantee against Bolshevism 
and against the tenets advocated by 
city and other workmen, there is in 
Bulgaria a fundamental atmosphere of 
equality unknown in almost any other 
Balkan country. For instance, what- 
ever political party may be in power, 
statesmen have relations among the 
populace, ministers talk on terms of 
friendship with men in sheepskins, and 
the Governmental services are filled by 
functionaries of almost peasant origin. 
And then, while the law on compulsory 
labour, voted in 1920, is widely criticised 
from the political, economic, and inter- 
national standpoints, the fact that a 
legislative measure, having for its objects 
education, increase of production, and 
imposition of a sort of tax in the form 
of labour, has in fact been passed, proves 
the democratic attitude of a people who 
are prepared to make almost any 
personal sacrifice for the good of their 
country. 


Where all Religions are Free 


The great bulk of the population 
belongs to the National Church, which 
does not differ in its doctrines from the 
Greek Orthodox Church, but the people 
are attached thereto on patriotic rather 
than religious ground. This attitude 
arises partly from a universal knowledge 
that the actual independence of the 
country was really won by tle struggle 
which resulted in the recognition by the 
Sultan of an independent Bulgarian 
Church in 1870, and from the fact that 
from then the Church, especially in 
Macedonia, became one of the strongest 
instruments in the development of 
Bulgarian power in the Balkans. 

The Church has, no doubt, Jost much 
of its spiritual control because, when it 
dropped the Greek liturgy, it substituted 
an old form of Slavic which is equally 
unintelligible to the vast majority of 
the people, and because the priests are 
uneducated and too often greedy for 
money. But if religion plays no very 
real part in the life of the average 
Bulgarian, tolerance exists to a degree 
unequalled in many a more strict 
country. Guaranteed complete liberty 
by the Constitution, there are no 
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BULGARIANS 
In Days of Peace 


In her broidered gown the Bulgarian peasant moves a very goddess 
of fruit and flowers as she garners the ripe harvest of wild berries 


Phote, Balkan News Agency 
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Though now freed from Turkish rule this view of Melnik illustrates 
the proverb, ‘*‘ grass never grows where the Turkish hoof has trod" 


Photo, Balkan News Agency 


Small single roomed huts make up the hte Bulgarian village, lining 


a@ muddy,road among bleak hills and in winter often snowed in 
Photo, Balkan News Agency 
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Dinners for the dead are given in Bulgaria. Here, at Shakavitza, 
earnest believers are consuming stew for the good of the departed 
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Moslem graveyards are oy eda spots. Among these tottering tombs 


ulgarian Moslems) are at their prayers 
Photo, Balkan News Agency 
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Something of the military swagger of mess uniform attaches to the 
braided jackets and embroidered shirts of the well-to-do Bulgarian 


Photo, H. Charles Weods 
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disabilities for the representatives of 
other creeds, the equality of which 
is recognized by law. Hence the 
Mahomedan population, which numbers 
roughly half a million souls, is properly 
represented in the Chamber, the Jews 
are allowed to enjoy the full right of 
citizenship, and the schools of non- 
Bulgarian denominations receive grants 
from the Government. 

The people have a passion for educa- 
tion and self-education, and perhaps 
one of the most marked features in the 
country is that the intelligentsia class 
has really become over-large. The result 
is that a too considerable section of the 
population desires to avoid manual work 
and seeks employment in the law, in 
newspaper offices, and in Government 
service. Nevertheless, the enormous 
progress made in education since 1878 
is one of the greatest assets possessed 
by Bulgaria. For this lasting credit 
should be given to the (American) 
Robert College and College for Women 
at Constantinople, where many of the 
people have graduated ; to the American 
Mission establishments in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia; and to the Government, 
which has consistently devoted itself to 
this branch of the administration. 


Farming Comes Before Politics 


With education, which is obligatory, 
in the hands of the State and of the 
Communes, and not of the Church, there 
is now an elementary school in almost 
every Bulgarian village; there are 
gymnasia and high schools for more 
advanced students, and Sofia boasts of 
an up-to-date university. Hence, where- 
ever one goes, one finds that the standard 
of knowledge of all classes of the people 
is exceedingly high, and that, whereas so 
recently as 1888 only eleven per cent. 
of the population were literate, now 
probably at least seventy per cent. can 
read, write, and cipher. 

Bulgaria is essentially an agricultural 
country, and the Bulgarians are funda- 
mentally a peasant people. With a large 
part of the whole surface under cultiva- 
tion, there are only seven towns 
possessed of a population of over 20,000 
inhabitants, more than _ seventy-five 
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per cent. of the people are occupied on 
the land, and, in normal years, between 
eighty and ninety per cent. of the total 
exports were provided by the products 
of the soil. This condition of things 
is reflected in the Governnient, in social 
life, and in the labour market; for 
whatever party be in power, or whatever 
policy be under discussion, the attitude 
of the Bulgarian is influenced by the 
question whether or not he can be on 
his farm at the necessary time of the 
year. Most of the schools are closed for * 
four months beginning with May, and 
men employed in Governmental or 
non-agricultural professions are often 
liberated for the harvest. 


Methods Antiquated yet not Obsolete 


But if Bulgaria depends for her 
prosperity almost exclusively upon the 
fertility and yield of her soil, it must be 
admitted that her methods of cultivation 
are only just beginning to emerge from 
their primitive stage and that, until 
recently, her people had not realized 
the value of the systematic working of 
the land or of modern implements. 

The old-fashioned wooden plough, 
often made at home, 1s still m use; the 
methods of threshing, winnowing, and 
transport are antique and individual, 
and up-to-date machinery is conspicuous 
by its almost entire absence. Neverthe- 
less, during recent years something has 
been done to improve these conditions. 

Agricultural machinery. is now 
admitted to the country free of duty, 
agrarian schools and model farms have 
been started, and an agricultural bank 
has been established. That pioneer 
institution, which developed into its 
present form in 1903, enables the farmer 
to secure advances for the purpose of 
stocking his land on the security of his 
cattle and produce, and is thus one of 
the most important financial and 
economic organizations in the country. 


Products by which Bulgaria Lives 


Wheat, maize, barley, rye, and some 
oats are the principal cereals, and in 
1g14 the area devoted to the first was 
nearly equal to that employed for 
the tillage of the remaining four 
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BULGARIAN SO 
é—and the people love 
be found, gay crowds are inevitably 
Participate in the “ Horé,” Bulgana’s 


wul take part The dance lasts for an hour 


combined Rice, cotton, sugar beet, and 
vines are also cultivated, and the rearing 
of live-stock, together with poultry 
farming, IS Carried on Moreover, the 
culture of tobacco, which would have 
become an industry of vastly greater 
importance had Bulgaria retained the 
Aegean territory which became hers 
after the Balkan Wals, isan idespread 
industry, encouraged by the Government, 
which still distributes seed and gives a 
bounty on exports 

Again, the rose-producing and the 
silkworm breeding businesses are highly 
developed Indeed, Bulgaria holds the 
Premier place in these, for her famous 
otto of roses 1s known throughout the 
world. Dhistilled from red and white 
flowers, particularly from the former, 
the success of this trade depends largely 
upon climatic advantages, such as 
Shelter from the noith winds, a full 
south sun, and considerable moisture, 
which prevail in the district lying 





LDIERS AND CIVILIANS 


drawn to the scene of action 
national dance, and on important 
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JOIN HANDS IN REVELRY 


oldiers—and where soldiers and dancing are to 
An unlimited number can 
festivals the whole village 
€ 3s not unlike a polka 


the s 


or two, and the Horé tun 


between the Balkan R 
polis These advanta 
fully made use of, 
20,000 acres are now devoted to rose 
culture, and that, whereas in IQOI 
otto of roses to a value of under 
£86 000 was exported, in IQII produce 
worth over {£296,000 actually left the 
country With regard to sericulture, 
too, largely owmg to the efforts of the 
Government and to the excellent quality 
of the mulberry leaves, the prosperity of 
that industry 1s now considerable, and 
Bulgaria, instead of exporting only 
cocoons, now sends abroad a hmited 
amount of reeled silk 

lhe possession of property 1s governed 
by certain linutations and restrictions, 
for the freeholder owns only the surface 
and nothing beneath it, and at least a 
part of an mordinate betterment in 
value belongs or passes to the com- 
munity. Thus, in the case of the 
discovery of minerals, or even’ of a 
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mineral spring, the State has certain 
rights in regard to the area in question, 
and, in the event of the growth cf 
a city, such as Sofia, the proprietors 
would be compelled to sell without any 
undue profits resulting from successful 
speculation. 

This said, we find that peasant pro- 
prietorship 1s universal, and that there 
are now no large estates except those 
owned by the monasteries. Indeed, out 


does not lead to high production, but the 
peasants show a special and immense 
capacity for work, and they are untiring 
in the care of their level, unfenced glebes. 

As the number of horses, or, more 
correctly, small wiry Balkan ponies, is 
limited, and as these are unsuited for 
heavy work, the most common domestic 
animals are the buffalo, horned stock, 
mule, donkey, sheep, goat, pig, and dog 
The buffalo, used for weighty draught 





THE VILLAGE “POPE” AND HIS WHITEWASHED SANCTUARY 





The village priest, or Pope, 1s in most parishes a peasant of the same class as his parishiones, and 1s 
usually too occupied with his faaily, cattle, and plot of land to trouble himsclf greatly about 


spiritual matters 


Ritual 1s more impoitant than dogma, to intone well 1s a greater gift than to 


posscss the power of preaching, and fine figures and flowing beards aie indispensable 1equisites for 
high ecclesiastical preferment 


Photo, C Rider Noble 


of nearly 800,000 existing farms fewer 
than 15,000 consist of over fifty acres, 
and by far the largest number of holdings 
range between twelve and eighteen 
acres. Here the Bulgarian has usually 
built his own house, of mud and wood, 
upon the post and pan system, once 
common in Cornwall and elsewhere. It 
consists of one storey, divided into two 
rooms, the floors of which are of ham- 
mered clay. The system is not yet 
intensive, and the small-holding perhaps 


purposes, 1s much prized, but he 1s 
delicate and requires much care in this, 
his northern limit. The native cattle, 
employed in the cultivation of the soil 
and for ordinary transportation, and 
like the buffalo always shod, are small, 
hardy, and long coated. Sheep, also 
‘small and whitefaced, goats which 
spring from rock to rock, and swine 
which belong to a special breed, seem 
the natural adjuncts of many a farm. 
The village dog, giey, shaggy, and 
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BULGARIA & THE BULGARS 


exceedingly fierce, is for the stranger a 
terror almost as great as and more 
common than the bear, which is still 
prevalent in the mountain forests, or 
the wolf, which often ravages the home- 
stead, and in winter has been known to 
approach to the immediate vicinity of 
Sofia With red deer somewhat rare, 
the roe deer is found in the forest, the 
chamois frequents the higher mountain 
regions, and the hare is everywhere. 
Again, while bird life migrates in 
winter, swans breed on the Danube, and 
eagles, cranes, wild geese and ducks, 
and partridges are common. Fish, too, 
supply an important article of food, 
for, not to mention the tiout which 
swarm in the mountain streams, the 
Danube and its lagoons teem with big 
carp and with silure Lastly, the Black 
Sea, unpleasant and inhospitable as it 
usually is to the traveller, provides 
thiee varieties of mackerel, some larger 
than the British, tunny, and various 
salt-water fish. 
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“ BLACK 
The Greek Orthodox faith is the recogmzed religion of the State. 


Like other territories which until 
recently were Turkish, Bulgaria has 
been largely denuded of her forests, 
and it will take several generations to 
make up for the devastation perpetrated 
for the purpose of obtaining wood and 
securing land for agricultural purposes. 
Since the liberation of the country, 
however, the State, which now controls 
the forests, has taken measures to save 
the remaining timber and to bring about 
a certain amount of afforestation. The 
grape ripens at the lower altitudes, fruit 
trees are common in Southern and South- 
Western Bulgaria, and the lilac groves are 
characteristic. 

In regard to industries, including 
minerals, with the exception of agricul- 
ture, Bulgaria is still in a stage of 
infancy This is due partly to a lack 
of the home capital necessary to put 
the manufactures of the kingdom on 
a sound basis; partly to the reluctance 
of foreign capitalists to invest money 
in a country which has always refused 
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the Holy Synod, ecclesiastical appointments being subject to the Government’s approval. The 
laity take part in the election of metropolitans and parish priests. Only the “ black clergy,”’ or monks 


are eligible for the episcopate. 


Besides the stipend which the clergy receive from the Treasury 


they are allowed fixed fecs for exceptional religious services 
Photo, 0. &sder Noble 
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BLACK-ROBED MEMBERS OF A RELIGIOUS SISTERHOOD 


They lead hard-working, industrious lives, and several hours of the daily routine are devoted by 

them to teaching and tending various members of the laity Bulgaria possesses about a dozen 

convents, and her few hundred nuns are regarded with considerable respect and deference. The 

calendar ot the Greek Orthodox Church contains nearly eighty religious holidays, many of which 
are kept as work-suspending festivals by the community at large 
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to sell herself for commercial purposes ; 
and partly, if not very largely, to the 
fact that it may well be more economic 
for the Bulgarians to continue to devote 
themselves to their natural rural pur- 
suits, and to rely for fabricated articles 
upon goods imported from abroad. 
With public opinion still divided upon 
this last question, the Government has, 
however, endeavoured to stimulate home 
industry, and, with this object in view, 
legislation, giving considerable privileges 
to concerns above a certain size, has 
been passed, technical schools have been 
established, chambers of commerce have 
been opened, and cooperation has 
begun to make its appearance. 
Nevertheless, under existing con- 
ditions, the textile industry is the most 
important, and coal alone among the 
minerals is advantageously exploited. 
Local wool, which has to be augmented 
by imports from abroad, is worked up 
into rough homespun cloths, serges, 
braids, stockings, gloves, shawls, and 
carpets, and in, normal times many 


of these articles were exported. As 
the Bulgarians devote themselves 
almost exclusively to the material side 
of hfe, they have no arts to attract 
foreign attention; they boast of no 
dramatists, sculptors, painters, or 
writers with an international repu- 
tation. It, therefore, only remains to 
repeat that cold, undemonstrative, and 
reserved as they may be, these people 
are possessed of sterling qualities which 
preclude them from disappearance into 
oblivion. They have built up a modern 
country in just over forty years. They 
have established a government which is 
certainly no worse than those of the 
older neighbouring states. And they 
have created educational and agricul- 
tural systems unequalled elsewhere in 
the Balkans. Unfortunately for them, 
the Bulgarians took the wrong side in 
the war, but time will yet prove that 
they are destined to play their part in 
that regenerated world, which one must 
still hope will be the outcome of the 
European conflagration 
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IT. 


The Troubled History of the Bulgars 


By Sir Reginald Rankin, D.L., M.A. 
Author of ‘‘The Inner History of the Balkan War "’ 


HE Bulgars are a Finnish people 
from the Volga, but speak the 
Slavonic language of the inhabit- 

ants whom they found settled in the 
Roman province of Moesia when they 
centered it under Asparuch in A.D. 679. 
By the ninth century the Slavs and Bulgars 
were welded into one race. During the 
two preceding centuries they had been 
alternately the allies and the assailants 
of the East Roman or Byzantine Empire, 
and but tor the skill of their leader Cerig, 
Constantine V. would have annexed 
Bulgaria about 760. 

In 809 Crumn, their greatest heathen 
prince, took Serdica, now Sofia, from the 
Greeks, captured the Emperor Nicephorus 
who tried to recover it, beheaded him, and 
used his skull as a goblet. Four years 
later Crumn_ besieged Constantinople, 
but was driven back, carrying off among 
his captives the future emperor, Basil I. 
Crumn’s successor, Omortag, made peace 
with the Greeks and attacked the Franks, 
who, under Charlemagne, had occupied 
Croatia | Omortag persecuted, though 
without success, those of his subjects 
whom their Greek captives had converted 
to Christianity. 


How Bulgaria Joined the Eastern Church 


In 864, Omortag’s successor, Boris, 
turned Christian, being baptized into the 
Greek Church, mainly through his fear that 
he would be isolated by the conversion of 
the neighbouring rulers. He _ hesitated, 
however, between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, and when the Greeks refused to 
sanction a Bulgarian patriarchate, sent to 
consult Pope Nicholas 1. The Pope sent 
two bishops to study the state of Bulgaria, 
but evaded his request for a Bulgarian 
archbishopric. His evasion led Boris to 
address himself again to Constantinople, 
where his former captive, Basil 1., now 
reigned. In 869 a council determined 
that Bulgaria should belong to the 
Eastern Church, as she still does. Boris’ 
grandson, Simeon, founded the first 
Bulgarian empire (893-1018). 

in 913 Simeon besieged Constantinople 
unsnccessfully, took Adrianople in 915, 
and in 917 utterly defeated the Greeks, 
who were only saved from ruin because 
the Emperor Leo VI., the Philosopher, 
called in the Magyars under Arpad to 
his aid ; Arpad attacked Simeon’s capital, 
Preslav, and thus prevented him from 
occupying Constantinople as the capital 


of a Greco-Slav realm. Simeon had 
previously occupied Serbia, and died the 
master of a kingdom which included 
Bulgaria, most of Eastern Rumelia and 
Eastern Macedonia, Serbia east of the 
Ibar, Epirus, and Albania. Simeon took 
the title of ‘‘Tsar and Autocrat of all 
the Bulgarians and Greeks,’’ and wore the 
purple of a Porphyrogenitus. The Pope 
sent him a royal crown and constituted 
a Bulgarian patriarchate. The oldest 
Bulgarian literature dated from his day, 
and learned ecclesiastics translated for 
him the works of Greek historians and 
theologians. He died in 927. 


Heresy, Persecution, and Revolt 


His successor, Peter, long remained in 
close relations with Constantinople. They 
were interrupted when, in 967, Nicephorus 
Phocas allied himself with the Russians, 
under Sviatoslav, and with their aid sought 
to conquer Bulgaria. Sviatoslav’s occupa- 
tion of Silistria, however, _ terrified 
Nicephorus, who made peace with Peter, 
but Serbia had recovered its independence, 
and a Bulgarian noble, Sisman, established 
a kingdom for himself in Macedonia and 
Albania. Religious disputes accelerated 
the decline of Bulgaria. Bogomil and his 
followers taught that Christianity was 
nothing but a struggle between the good 
and evil deities, and their sect grew 
numerous.. In 971 John Zimisces overran 
Sisman’s Empire, and deposed Boris II. 
Ten years later the Bulgarians revolted 
under Sisman’s fourth son, Samuel, but 
after a forty years’ struggle their country 
was finally occupied in 1018 by the 
‘“‘ Bulgarian Slayer,’ Basil I1. From that 
date until 1186 Bulgaria remained a part 
of the Greek Empire. Its Church was 
respected, but the people were overtaxed, 
and the Bogomils persecuted. 

In 1186, however, Peter and Ivan Asen, 
of Tirnovo, two brothers descended from 
Sisman, who had been insulted by the 
palace officials at Constantinople, took 
advantage of the discontent occasioned 
by the taxes imposed by Isaac Angelus 
on his marriage with a Hungarian princess, 
to head a revolt. The Byzantine armies 
were easily defeated, and aided by the 
Serbians, Wallachs, and Kumans, Ivan 
Asen drove them from Bulgaria, and all 
but took Isaac himself prisoner. Just as 
he was about to attack Constantinople, 
however, he was assassinated by Ivanko. 
Ivan’s brothers, Peter and Kaloyan, 
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succeeded him; but after Peter’s murder 
in 1197, Kaloyan reigned alone over 
Bulgaria, the Dobruja, Eastern Serbia, and 
Eastern Macedonia; but the Greeks 
refused to recognize himas Tsar. Kaluyan 
turned to the Papacy, and, in 1199, 
received a flattering letter from Innocent 
III., who, reminding him of his descent 
from a Roman, called upon him to 
recognize the supremacy of Rome. There- 
upon, Kaloyan yielded up his kingdom to 
the Pope as his suzerain, and in 1204 was 
crowned by a cardinal as king. In the 
same year the Crusaders took Constanti- 
nople, and created Baldwin of Flanders 
Emperor. Baldwin refused Kaloyan’s 
overtures on the ground that he was a 
rebel against the Greeks, and invaded 
Bulgaria. In April, 1205, he was defeated 
by Kaloyan before Adrianople, taken 
prisoner, and died a captive. 

In 1218 Kaloyan died, and was succeeded 
by Ivan Asen ll. (1218-41) who raised 
the glory of Bulgaria to its height, and 
dreamed of ruling over a Slavonic Empire 
from Constantinople. He was a good 
ruler, and promoted the welfare of his 
subjects, not only by his peaceful policy, 
but by his commercial treaty with 
Ragusa, his country’s natural outlet on 
the Adriatic. Breaking off all relations 
with Rome, he re-established the autonomy 
of the Bulgarian Church with rts centre 
at Tirnovo. The Latins at Constantinople 
trembled before Ivan Asen, 
and Baldwin Il came to 
England to implore Henry 
III. for help against him 
An inscription in Tirnovo 





Cathedral records Ivan’s 
victories. 
“In the year 1230, |! 


Ivan Asen, Tsar and Auto- 
crat of the Bulgarians, 
conquered all lands from 
Okrin ” (Adrianople) “ to 
Drac”’ (Durazzo) ‘‘the 
Greek, the Albanian, and 
the Serbian land Only 
the towns round Carigrad "’ 
(Constantinople) ‘‘and that 
city itself did the Frazi ”’ 
(Franks) ‘ hold, but these 
two subjected themselves 


to my rule.”’ 
Ivan Asen II. died in 
1241. Sixteen years later 


his empire was in the dust. 


Kaliman II. Bulgaria broke up into 
separate states, and though for a moment 
Michael, the ruler of Widin (1323) nearly 
occupied Constantinople, he was defeated 
at Kustendil in 1330 by the Serbian 
king, Stephen Dushan, and the Serbs 
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became the masters of Bulgaria. In 
1344, however, the Turks crossed 
into Europe. By 1360 they had made 
Adrianople their capital, and in 1366 
forced the Bulgarian Tsar, Sisman III., 
to become their vassal, for his predecessor, 
Ivan Alexander, had refused to cooperate 
with the Greeks in opposing them, and 
Sisman himself had seized the Emperor 
at Palaeologus when he came to implore 
is aid. A few years later Sultan Murad I. 
occupied Sofia by a trick, and in 1389, 
in the battle of Kossovo, laid the Balkans 
at his feet by defeating the Serbs, the 
Bosniaks, and the Albanians. In 1398 
Bulgaria became a Turkish province. 

By the capture of Bulgaria the Turks 
gained the key to Europe, for not only did 
they cut off Constantinople from the rest 
of Christendom, but they gained the 
passages over the lower Danube and the 
roads into the Ibar and the Morava 
valleys, the gateways for an invader from 
the east into Hungary, Austria, and North 
Italy. Bulgaria had been ruined by its 
aristocracy, who turned the commons into 
serfs ; and by its clergy, whose persecutions 
drove the Bogomils into the arms of the 
Turks. 

Under the Turks Bulgaria sank into 
misery. A few of the nobles turned 
Moslem—the rest fled into Wallachia. 
The cities in the plains lay waste ; their 
inhabitants carried on a guerrilla warfare 


 Somto 






THE KINGDOM OF BULGARIA 


The Greeks, 
the Serbians, and the Macedonians had 
recovered their independence, and in 1257 
his dynasty ended with the death of 


against the Turks from the mountains. 
Greek clergy replaced the native priest- 
hood; Greek became the language of 
public worship and of civil life. About 
1760, when Russian influence began to 
replace that of Austria in the Balkans, 
Bulgarian literature revived with Bishop 
Sofronil and the historian, Paisii, whose 
history of Bulgaria re-awoke the national 
spirit. In 1835 a Bulgarian school was 
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opened at Gabrovo; and in 1870, as a 
counterpoise to the Greek agitation, the 
Turks recognized the Bulgarian Exarchate, 
which was excommunicated by the Greek 
Patriarch in 1872. This decree occasioned 
the subsequent troubles in Macedonia. 


Gladstone and the ‘‘ Bulgarian Atrocities ’’ 


In 1876 a report that the Christians 
were to be massacred brought about a 
rising near Philippopolis. It was put 
down with terrible severity. The report 
of the massacre at Batak reached 
Europe through the “ Daily Telegraph ”’ 
correspondent at Constantinople; but 
though Disraeli treated his story as “‘coffee- 
house babble,’’ Gladstone, by his pamphlet 
on-the Bulgarian atrocities, drove Russia 
into war with Turkey. The siege of 
Plevna, the greatest event in the campaign, 
took place in Bulgaria. In February, 
1878, when the Kussians were within 
twelve miles of Constantinople, the Turks 
signed a treaty at San Stefano, which 
re-constituted a Greater Bulgaria extend- 
ing from the Danube to the Aegean and 
from the Black Sea to the Albanian 
mountains, giving Bulgaria an Aegean 
port at Kavala, and leaving only 
Adrianople, Salonica, and Chalcidice to 
Turkey. 

Britain fearing, though wrongly, that 
this Bulgaria would become a Russian 
province, secured the revision of the 
treaty in the interests of Turkey. In 
June, 1878, the Congress of Berlin stripped 
Bulgaria of Macedonia and Thrace, which 
it returned to the Sultan with a futile 
provision that he should introduce organic 
reform into his European provinces, a 
promise never fulfilled. Bulgaria was 
divided into two parts, the northern a 
tributary principality, the southern (or 
Eastern -Rumelia) with a _ Christian 
governor and a Constitution sanctioned 
by the Powers. 


Tsar Ferdinand Assumes the Throne 


Prince Alexander of Battenberg, a 
nephew of the then Russian cya ee was 
elected Prince of Bulgaria, but he proved 
a man of independent will. In September, 
1885, Eastern Rumelia joined Bulgaria, 
and a war with Serbia, in which Bulgaria 
was victorious, followed. The Russians, 
enraged by his insubordination, drove 
Alexander into exile. He was succeeded, 
against the will of the Powers, by 
Ferdinand of Coburg, a German prince 
and Hungarian magnate, who was not 
recognized as Prince of Bulgaria and 
Governor-General of Eastern Rumelia 
until 1896. In 1909 Bulgaria declared 
itself an independent kingdom. Ferdinand 
assumed the title of Tsar, and, as such, 
entered into the war with Turkey in 
October, r912. A Catholic himself, he had 


allowed his son and heir, Boris, to be bap- 
tized as an infant into the Greek Church. 

The actual author of the Balkan War 
of 1912 was James D. Bourchier, the 
“Times ’’ correspondent in the Balkans. 
Knowing that the Christians in 
Macedonia were anxious to revolt against 
Turkish cruelty, he induced Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Serbia to combine in a treaty 
to force the Porte to effect the reforms in 
European Turkey promised by Article 23 
of the Treaty of Berlin. he treaties, 
which provided for common action, for 
the provision of a yout army, and for 
dividing between Bulgaria and Serbia any 
territories which might be conquered in 
Macedonia, were signed early in Ig912, 
with the approval of Russia. In September, 
1912, Montenegro, which had joined the 
alliance, began hostilities against Turkey. 
On October 18th Bulgaria proclaimed war. 
The Bulgarians entered Thrace, and after 
brilliant victories at Kirk Kilisse and Lule 
Burgas drove back the Turks to the lines 
of Chatalja, and might, indeed, but for 
an outbreak of cholera and the failure of 
their transport, have entered Constanti- 
nople by November toth. The lines of 
Chatalja proved impregnable. 


How Treachery was Twice Rewarded 


With Serbian help the Bulgars laid 
siege to Adrianople. In December the 
Great Powers forced the combatants to 
conclude an armistice. A Conference of the 
Balkan States assembled in London to 
conclude peace. Negotiations fell through 
on the Adrianople question. Hostilities 
were resumed in January, 1913. Adrianople 
fell on March 25th, and the Great Powers 
offered Bulgaria a line east of that city 
from Enos to Midia as their frontier in 
Thrace. A second Balkan conference met 
in London in April. Early in the war, 
Todorov with a Bulgarian force had 
advanced upon Salonica to cooperate 
with the Greeks, who, however, had 
occupied the place when he arrived. The 
Bulgarians also seized Kavala on the 
Aegean. 

The friction between Greece and 
Bulgaria about Salonica, and the claims 
of Serbia to compensation for the loss of 
her promised outlet on the Adriatic and 
for her efforts at Adrianople led to the 
second Balkan war, which broke out 
almost before the ink was dry on the 
Treaty of London (May 30th, 1913). 
Under this treaty Bulgaria received the 
Enos-Midia line, Southern Thrace with 
Kavala, and part of Eastern Macedonia ; 
but while reece received Salonica, 
Serbia remained an inland Power, although 
her claims were supported by Russia. 
Austria took advantage of the situation, 
and in her desire to weaken the Austrian 
Serbs, urged Ferdinand of Bulgaria to 
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_resist the Serbian claims. 
Ferdinand attacked Serbia. 

His treachery was punished. Greece 
and Rumania, who wanted to secure from 
Bulgaria Silistria and an extension of her 
coastline in the Dobruja, came to the aid 
of Serbia. In September Bulgaria was 
forced to sign the Treaty of Bukarest, 
by which she gave up Kavala to Greece, 
her Macedonian conquests to Greece and 
Serbia, and conceded the Rumanian 
demands, while Turkey retained 
Adrianople, which she had re-occupied in 
July. Thus, of all her conquests, Bulgaria 
kept only a part of Southern Thrace, 
with the port of Dedeagatch. 

Ferdinand turned to the German 
Emperor ; and within two months after 
the outbreak of the Great War concluded a 
treaty binding him to intervene on the side 
of Germany and Austria. Butin November, 
1914, Turkey declared war against the 
Entente; Britain attacked the Dardanelles, 
and all the Balkan politicians awaited 
the issue in suspense. 

During the spring of 1915, Bulgaria 
seemed inclined to take the side of the 
Entente ; but she would only do so if they 
agreed to secure her the retrocession of 
Kavala from Greece, to which, in view of 
the attitude of the military party at 
Athens, it was almost impossible for any 
Greek statesman to consent. 

But the failure of the British at Suvla 
Bay in August and their impending retreat 
from Gallipoli convinced Ferdinand that 
Germany would be _ victorious. In 
September, 1915, he took the field against 


On June 28th 


BULGARIA : 


The Country 


{Independent kingdom consisting of northern 
and southern Bulgaria, or eastern Rumelia, the 
two divisions being separated by the Balkans. 
By the Treaty of Neuilly, 1919, Thrace, with the 
Aegean littoral, was ceded to Greece, Strumitza 
to Yugo - Slavia, Dobruja to Rumania. 
Bounded north by Rumania and the Danube, 
west by Yugo-Slavia, east by the Black Sea, south 
by Greece and Turkey. Area, 42,000 square miles ; 

opulation, 5,000,000. The country is watered 
by the Isker, Struma, and Maritza. 


Government and Constitution 


Executive is a council of ministers nominated 
by King. Legislation is in hands of the Sobranje, 
a single chamber elected for four years, whose 
laws require royal assent. Manhood suffrage is 
universal, and under proportional representation 
one member is returned for every 20,000 electors. 
Members are paid. Questions affecting throne or 
constitution, and other vital matters, are decided 
by specially elected Grand Sobranje. Local 
government is carried on by prefects. 


Defence 


By Treaty of Neuilly, 1919, strength of the 
army, during war 500,000, must not exceed 20,000 
men. There is a frontier guard of 3,000 ; police, 


Serbia, and France and Britain declared 
war against him. 

With German help Serbia was quickly 
overrun. Behind Salonica the Bulgarians 
held in check the forces of the Entente. 
When, however, Rumania, confiding in 
Bulgarian neutrality, joined the Entente in 
August, 1916, and hurried her troops into 
Transylvania, the Bulgarians, led by 
Mackensen, entered the Dobruja, crossed 
the Danube, and by March, 1917, had 
driven the Rumanians back to Jassy. 
By the Treaty of Bukarest signed a year 
later, Bulgaria recovered all the territories 
she had lost in September, 1913, and in 
addition received the Dobruja with the” 
Sulina mouth of the Danube. Ferdinand 
seemingly was now the master of the 
Balkans. 

But his people were worn out with six 
years of warfare ; the British victories in 
ee erotane and Palestine were shaking 
the Turkish power ; Austria and German 
could send little help. In August, 1918, 
secret agents from Malikoff, the Bulgarian 
premier, arrived in London, and 
Bulgaria laid down her arms on September 
28th, 1918. Ferdinand fled to Vienna; 
his heir, Boris, received the crown. 

By the Treaty of Neuilly, 1919, Bulgaria 
aid the penalty of her ruler’s treachery. 
he ceded her Macedonian territories to 

Serbia, and her coastland in Thrace to 
Greece, thus losing Dedeagatch and 
becoming once more an agricultural State 
with outlets only to the Black Sca at 
Varna and at Burgas. The Dobruja was 
restored to Rumania. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


armed gendarmes, forest guards, and Customs 
officials are limited to 10,000. Four torpedo-boats 
and six motor-boats maintained on the Danube. 


Commerce and Industries 


Bulk of the people are engaged in agriculture, 
most being peasant proprietors, and the country is 
rich in livestock. About 5,000,000 acres are under 
cultivation for wheat, barley, oats, maize, and 
rice. Other industries are silk, wine, tobacco, and 
otto of roses. Limestone and marble are quarricd, 
and there are coal and other minerals not yet 
developed. Imports, 1919, £3,860,000 ; exports, 
£2,209,000. 


Religion and Education 


Four-fifths of the population belong to the 
Orthodox Greek Church. Elementary education 
is free and compulsory up to fourteen. There are 
technical schools, and Sofia has a university. 


Chief Towns : 

Capital, Sofia (population, 154,000), Philipp- 
opolis (63,000), Stara Zagora (25,000), Rustchuk 
(41,000), Plevna (27,000), Burgas (21,000), and 
Varna (51,000) are Black Sea _ ports. An 
economic outlet to the Aegean was guaranteed 
by the Treaty of Neuilly 
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Burma 
I. Burmans of the Yellow Robe & Other Races 


By Sir George Scott, K.C.1.E. 


Author of ‘“‘The Burman, His Life and Notions "’ 


URMA is, by a good deal, the 
largest of the Indian provinces. 
The actual area is not finally 
determined, because to the north there 
is a mass of very hilly country full of 
undesirable tribes, and to the east the 
head-hunting Wa make land measure- 
ment inadvisable for the present. It is 
necessary to dwell 
on the size of the 
province, for no 
maps give a proper 
idea of it. Ona 
map of Asia, Burma 
appears unduly 
small. When it 
figures on a map of 
the Indian Empire 
it appears as a sort 
of back garden 
When you get a 
map of Burma by 
itself, there 1s 
nothing to compare 
it with. Neverthe- 
less, it extends to 
something less 
than 250,000 
square milcs. 

The climate of an 
area of that size 1s 
naturally not the 
same throughout 
its extent. The first 
Burmese. war, 
1824-25, was 
carried on at the 
worst time of the 
year, beginning in 
the hot weather 
and running on ) 
intotherains. The Sins tmuond wo 
natural result was 
a very heavy 
mortality from 
sickness, and, since 





PRINCESS NICOTINE 
Burmans smoke as soon as they can toddle 
In the palace, this small princess’s home, the 
cheroots are rolled in the white inner bark ot 

the betel tree 
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most of the fighting was confined to the 
delta of the Irawadi, Burma got the 
name of being desperately unhealthy . 
and a mere expanse of swamps, which is 
the uncomplimentary name given to 
ricefields. This character clung to it 
for years, and has not been altogether 
lived down. As a matter of fact, just 
as the East, as 
distinguished from 
the Near East and 
the Far East, has 
three seasons: the 
cold weather, the 
hot weather, and 
the rains,so Burma 
has three climates: 
the hot damp—for 
all but a very few 
months — of the 
delta, where the 
average rainfall is 
about 100 inches, 
rising to 200 and 
even 300 inches on 
the coast ; the dry 
zone of the middle 
ITrawadi_ basin, 
where some 
recording stations 
do not return much 
over 20 inches, and 
some a good deal 
less ; and the hilly 
north and east, 
where there is an 
average of between 
60 and 70 inches. 
The consequence 
is that, in the 
summer months, 
while most people 
in Rangoon are 
trying recipes for 
prickly heat, at 
Myingyan and 


BURMA & THE BURMESE 





“A WHACKING WHITE CHEROOT” 


All Burman women roll their own cheroots 

Huge things, six to eight inches long and 

nearly an inch thick, they round a gul’s 
mouth a good deal when she puts one in 


Mandalay there are many whose nerves 
are shattered by the dryness of the 
atmosphere, while up in the hills there 
are the envied few who have a blanket 
at night all the year round. 

There are zones of vegetation to 
correspond, from the mangroves of the 
Tenasserim coast swamps, which are 
characteristic of all tropical countries, 
through the euphorbia and cactus and 
stunted bamboo scrub of the dry zone, 


robbed of all rainfall except torrent 
showers, by the Arakan Yoma range on 
the west, to the hills which are in an over- 
whelming degree all forest ; here there 
are stretches of pine, and above them 
the hill evergreens, huge trunks draped 
with long tassels of moss, testify to the 
dampness of the atmosphere. Where 
there are open spaces raspberries and 
strawberries. grow wild, and there are 
cherry and pear trees in abundance, 
but only the raspberries are worth 
eating. Nevertheless, most European 
fruits grow well if there is diligence 
enough to. fight the parasites and 









GENTLEWOMANLY GRACE 
Her loose cotton jacket docs scant justice to 
her trim little person, but the flowers twisted 
in her hair give her a touch of coquetry 
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PILLARS GLINTING WITH A MYRIAD POINTS OF 





bbe ea, oe ae 
Neil Vary aces 


LIGHT 


Mirror mosaic, thickly encrusted on these columns of the Shwe Dagon pagoda, 15 a favourite form 


of decoration in Burma, and immensely effective under those brilliant skies 


That the Burmans 


resting on the steps are men 1s indicated by their turbans, the women usually going uncovered 
Photo, Lady Scott 


vermin; thus it is possible to eat in 
Burma the durian and mangosteen 
of the equatorial zone and the peach of 
temperate lands. 

In most civilized countries there is 
more cultivation than forest land, but 
in Burma it is exactly the reverse. 
Jungle covers a vastly greater area than 
tilled fields. This is due to the fertility 
of the soil and the cupidity of human 
nature. The valley of the Irawadi is so 
fruitful and productive that the culti- 
vator has only to get his buffaloes to 


poach up the soil for him, and the rain 
and the sun do the rest. In the dry zone 
there is more to be done, but the crops 
are different, and real hard work is not 
at all necessary. That is exactly what 
suits the Burman, and it 1s this that 
brought him into the country. 

Ease and plenty to eat attract all 
mankind, and therefore frorn the be- 
ginning of time hungry, restless people 
from the north pressed down the river. 
It is not known who the first inhabitants 
of Burma were, but they certainly were 
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ONLOOKERS AT LIFE FROM THEIR OWN FRONT DOOR 


Middle-class town Burmese are conservative in dress, but the skirts worn by this mother and daughter 

are of cotton, probably from Manchester, instead of the durable old-time silk. The children’s hair 

is cropped in national fashion with a tuft left in the middle. Burmese children are adored by their 
parents, and are, perhaps, the happiest in the world 


Photo, Lady Scott 
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TEMPTATION COMES TO MEET MAN EVEN IN THE TEMPLE 


Pagoda precincts in Burma are never deserted Sellers of candles, incense sticks, prayer flags and 

flowers, and articles for domestic use throng the platforms Among thcin even gamesters find a 

place, like this Indian rattling coins to attract the attention of passers by and tempt them to have 
a throw on his board with the dice 


Photo, Lady Scott 
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SUNLIT GAIETY: A PAS DE QUATRE IN THE GARDEN 


These dancing guls are wearing the silken skirts and curious tailed jackets in which they take part 


in the Court ballet 


In the dance the trailng skirts are pinncd down the front, forming natrow 


bags in which the girls assume many graccful attitudes 
Photo, Captain H T Parr 


not the Burmese We hear of the Pyu 
and the Kanran and the Sak, but that 
is all we know about them Mr C O 
Blagden has determined a matter of 
about half a dozen Pyu_ vocables, 
inscribed on pottery, dug up on the 
site of the old capital, Hastinapura, near 
the modern Prome, the head of the delta 


Why Burma is still Forest Covered 


More money for excavation might 
produce more bowls with characters on 
them, but the money is not forthcoming, 
and the result might only be bitter 
philological quarrels The Pyu, at any 
rate, are as extinct as the Trinobantes in 
Middlesex. 

First, there came down upon them 
the Mon-Khmer races, now represented 
by the people of Cambodia and by the 
Talaings. Then the Tibeto-Burmans 
followed in a swarm from the hiving 
north. They had a tougher bit of 
work. The Peguans and Talaings fought 
them for a thousand years before the 
nation was defeated, and the remnant 
was married and absorbed into a 
triumphant Burma Meanwhile, other 
races, the Shans and the Karens, had 


endeavoured to catry out the same 
adventure. They met with less success, 
but they wedged themselves in, here and 
there, and remained. 

All this fighting explains why so 
much of Burma still remains forest- 
covered, and also why the population 
to the square mile is so far behind that 
of India. There was plenty of massacring 
in India, too, but the British stepped in 
sooner there to protect the progenitors 
of the Bande Mataram babu and the 
formulators of Swadeshi from hefty men 
of action. But the Burma woman is a 
fruitful vine, and if she does not hit off 
the right man to begin with, keeps on 
marrying, with excellent census results. 


World’s Greatest Rice Producing Country 


The men, certainly, are leisurely, but 
in spite of their want of enterprise 
Rangoon has been for years the greatest 
rice port in the world; there are more 
than 31,000,000 acres under rice culti- 
vation, and Burma has from 70 to 75 
per cent. of the rice trade of all India. 
Burma teak is also a very valuable asset. 
If Great Britain had not stepped in to 
conserve it, the improvident Burman 
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BURMA & THE BURMESE 


would probably have felled all the 
forests, but the Government has seen to 
that. The Great War upset shipments a 
good deal, but during the last two years 
of the war Burma sent 150,000 tons of 
teak to Mesopotamia and elsewhere. 
Burma oil is also a valuable asset for 
the province, but the Burman has had 
nothing to do with its development. In 
the days of native rule the oil was got out 
by the cupful, not by the barrelful, and 
there was no making of paraffin wax. 
Burma, in fact, is doing very well, 
and there is good promise that she will 


BUSINESS 


hunting-ground tor Kachin robbers from the hills 


become the wealthiest of the Indian 
provinces, especially if real trade is 
opened up with South-West China. 
It is fascinating to think that, when 
flying becomes a commercial business, 
it will be possible to go in a seaplane up 
the line of the Salween, pick up petrol, 
if necessary, at Yungchang and on the 
Mekong, alight on the lake at Talifu, 
and go on in the evening to the lake at 
Ytin-nan-fu 

The Burmese are naturally in a 
majority in Burma, but there are quite 
considerable blocks of other races, so 





IN THE GRINDING BABEL OF BHAMO BAZAAR 
Bhamo is important as the junction of several caravan routes from China, not long since a good 


Bullock wagons bring in produce from long 


distances, and wide-hatted Shans and wild tribesmen chatier in a multitude of dialects 
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many that of the total popu- 
lation in the preliminary 
figures of the 1921 census, 
out of nearly 13,250,000 
something like 9,000,000 only 
were labelled Burmese, and a 
fair number of these were so 
styled only by professional 
students of linguistics, and 
themselves resent being called 
Burmans as vigorously as the 
Celtic fringe objects to being 
called English. 

Of the 13,000,000 roughly 
1,000,000 are Shans, and 
those who are docketed as 
Shans. Another mullion 1s 
made up of the Karens, also 
with poor and _ undesirable 
groups tacked on to them. 
Then there 1s the great body 
of the Kachins, still to a 
certain extent estimated 
rather than counted, with a 
multitude of clans 

The Chins among them 
total up to about 200,000 
To these may be added the 
compact blocks of the Pa- 





OLD AGE AND CHILDHOOD laungs or Rumai; the Wa, 


Eighty four years of age, he spends a peaccful evening of some of whom hunt heads 
life with his children’s children beside him The narrow and others merely do not 


fillet of white book muslin round his temples and showing : . 
his hair is worn by all old Burmans wash; the Padaungs, with 
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“EARTH-QUAKING BEASTS WITH SERPENTS FOR HANDS” 

Elephants do almost all the handling of timber in the forests. They drag the teak logs to the streams 

to be floated out in the rains, in the sawmills do almost as much as the machinery, pile the squared 
logs, and stack the sawn planks Elephants piling teak 1s still one of the sights of Rangoon 


Photos, Mrs. Doveton 
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TUSKERS TAKING BAGGAGE UP TO THE HILLS 


In the hilly country of the Southern Shin States clephants are the only pach animals that can 

Tor various reasons the tribesmen keep thcse paths 

as secret and difficult as possible, and so bid are some of them that a baggage clephant has taken 
fourtecn hours to cover four and a half mules 


negotiate the steep paths up to the villages 


thar brass-necked 
women; the Bré, who 
coil the brass rod round 
their legs and arms in- 
stead of their necks; the 
La’hu, the Akha, and a 
great many more, who 
do not care what they 
are called as long as they 
are left in peace. 
Tinally, there is a con- 
stantly increasing horde 
of natives of India, whom 
the old-fashioned Bur- 
man still considers and 
calls a superior class of 
animal, and makes use 
of accordingly. They are 
useful to do coolie work, 
and carry on the agri- 
cultural operations which 
the lazy Burman used 
mostly to leave to his 
womankind. These 
‘natives,’ as they are 
universally called in the 
province, make much 
money. In this respect, 
some of them are emu- 
lated by the Chinese, 
whom by contrast the 
Burman rather likes. 
The Burmese girl cer- 
tainly likes them. She is 


Photo, Vrs Doreton 





“LADS-GO-COURTING TIME’ 


Authorised courtship takes place about nine o’clock at night. 
Dressed in her best, the girl, unattended but not unsupervised 
by her parents, then receives her wooer in her own home and 
y known to all lovers 


plays the pretty comed 
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BURMA & THE BURMESE 


prepared to marry anybody, but if she 
is business-like, and most of them are 
qitite remarkably business-like, at any 
rate in comparison with their brothers, 
she marries a solid Chinaman, rather 
than a mercurial Burman. 

Probably the majority of these 
Chinese are Baba-babas, “‘ eleven-o’clock 
Chinamen”’ from the Straits Settle- 
ments, British-born in Penang or 
Singapore, but there is a constantly 
increasing number of Burma Chinese. 
The boys usually dress as Chinamen, 
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street in Pegu as the fairest he had ever 
seen. Cesar Frederick was persuaded 
that no ruler of the earth had greater 
possessions than the king of Pegu, 
and Fernao Mendez Pinto owes some of 
the doubts as to his strict veracity to his 
ecstasies about the same place. Nowa- 
days the traveller in Burma notes it 
as the station where he had some sort 
of meal in the railway refreshment-room. 

This vaunting of Burma led to its 
invasion. The conquerors did their 
best to kill off all those they found in 
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SOLEMN CONSECRATION OF A PAGODA SPIRE 


Every pagoda in Burma is surmounted by a hti or umbrella spire formed of concentric rings of 


gilt ironwork tapering to a rod. 
gifts of rice, fruit, ete. 


Kneeling monks pray fervently before the hti, surrounded by 
A bamboo scaffolding having been erected the spire is hoisted into place 


by many willing hands, and more prayers are offered when it is finally placed in position 
Photo, Captain H. T. Parry 


and have Chinese names. The girls are 
left to themselves—Chinese men take 
no account of women—and usually figure 
as Burmese meinkales, because the 
dress is so gay, so airy, and suits their 
figures so well. 

The great variety of races in Burma 
is due to the fertility of the country and 
to the hope of gain. The early merchant 
adventurers — English, Portuguese, 
Dutch, French, even Ptolemy, with his 
‘“Chryse Regio ’’—all wrote about it on 
the lines of the house-agent or the com- 
pany promoter. Ralph Fitch, the first 
Englishman to reach Burma, speaks of a 


possession, but “firing into the brown 
of them” always lets a good many 
away. 

The vanquished fled to the outskirts 
and especially to the hills. Movement 
in the hills is not to the taste of 
everyone, and nobody carries it on as an 
occupation. Moreover, there were other 
questers trying to get to the plains. 
These hills are a very tangled mass, 
but there are plenty of valleys and 
straths and even grassy hillsides when 
they have been toilsomely cleared, and 
so, when once they had settled, the 
wanderers usually stayed and their 
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MASTER AND CLASS AT A BUDDHIST MONASTERY SCHOOL 


Directly a boy enters a school hc 1s given a roughly made black wooden slate on which 1s wiittcn the 
alphabet, called “ the great basket of lcarning’’? From this he goes on to religious subjects, getting 
by heart the Pali vcrsicles employed at the pagoda 


Photo Mrs Dovreton 


BURMESE FRUITSELLERS A VERITABLE “GOBLIN MARKET” 
Fruitarians need not starve in Burma _ Plantains and bananas are the leading fruits of the country, 
pineapples abound, and other fruits are custard apples, lsmes, citrons, mangoes, jack fruit, guava, 

oranges, ma-yan—an acrid kind of plum known to Britons as Mary Anne—and the durian 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


All male Burmans enter a monastery, if only for a few weeks. 
Initiation gives them no spiritual powers. 


appeals qualify as mendicants. 





“NOBLE ORDER OF THE YELLOW ROBE” 





Those to whom the monastic life 
Holding no cure ot 


souls, but seeking only their own salvation, they take vows of continence, humility, and’ poverty, 
and rely upon the kindness of a reverent people for the food necessary to maintain life 


Photo, J. R. Steele 


descendants have stayed after them. 
They are desperately isolated. There 
are some villagers who have never 
been above ten miles from the place 
where they were born. This necessarily 
led to local forms of speech, and these 
developed more and more. Strangers 
were not welcomed. They got the 
traditional half-brick welcome, on the 
assumption that they could only have 
come to steal cattle or cut off heads. 
Dislike of their probable habits led to 
disinclination to attempt to understand 
their forms of speech. 

It is fairly certain that this is the 
explanation of the number of tribes 
on the Burma frontier hills. The 
gazetteer of Yiin-nan over the border 
diligently records 142 different races 
of wild men. It seems probable that we 
could see this total and go better, 
if we chose to mark up patois and 
dialects as separate languages. But it is 
not done because when the new and 
enthusiastic wanderer sends in sheets 
full of uncouth vocabularies, he learns 


long months afterwards trom tables 
of comparative vocabularies drawn up 
under an electric fan, that they are 
on the level of navvy patter or 
cracksman’s slang. 

However, these wild men are being 
sophisticated or tainted with civilization. 
For a long time no explorers have had 
poisoned arrows fired at them. The 
head-hunting Wa are not so sure of the 
desirability of cutting off the head of 
any stranger who appears on their 
borders. Glass bottles no longer have the 
value they once had. Not so many years 
ago there were some who, for a glass- 
stoppered bottle, made offer of all the 
marriageable daughters of the house- 
hold. They are even beginning to 
realize the significance of money. At 
one time it was difficult to buy a bowl 
for a rupee. It was easier to get one for 
a two-anna bit, because it could be 
used for coat buttons or necklaces. If, 
however, there was a chance of getting 
an empty bottle or tobacco tin, there 
were eager competitors prepared to 
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give all their own and most of their 
neighbours’ hens. 

They have even changed their views 
about photography. At fist it was 
considered to be a sinister method of 
capturing body and soul. Then it was 
thought indecent, because of the in- 
version of the figures on the focussing 
glass. Then subjects were to be got by 
the offer of tempting articles. Beads 
outweigh modesty any day, and a hand- 


ws, 
Nas 


made mirror removes foolish theories 
of decorum. Finally, a desire to be 
taken has overcome misgivings in all 
but very remote villages, and the 
difficulty is to keep those who are not 
wanted from crowding into the group. 
The men in almost all the tribes are 
drab in dress and otherwise not pic- 
turesque. The women have a great 
variety of costumes and ornaments. 
The Akha, with their vivid colours, ropes 





WHERE ALMS ARE DEEMED THE VEHICLES OF PRAYER 


White-robed nuns line the steps up to the shrines of the Shwe Dagon pagoda, calling to the passers-by 
for alms. The pointed casket on the left 1s used for Temple offerings, and the platter, umbrella, 
and towels represent the sum of the devout women’s worldly possessions 


Photo, Lady Scott 
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LAHO! VILLAGERS “STANDING AT THE CORNER OF THE STREET” 


Some of the Padaung women are by no means bad looking, but their formidable armour on neck, arms, 
and legs seems to deter suitors from other tribes thantheirown The weather being chilly, two of these 
girls have wrapped their blankets round themselves 


Photo, Str George Scott 
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SANGFROID ACQUIRED BY MIXING IN HIGH SOCIETY 


Padaung women have long been accustomed to exhibition as remarkable specimens ot humanity 

at entertainments at the old court at Mandalay, and since then at vice regal and other durbars. The 

umbrella held by the lady on the right 1s a souvenir of one such occasion Arrayed in all their finery 
they pose tor the camera with the self-possession of a musical comedy star 


Photo, Str George Scott 
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A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION: 


Padaungs are chiefly notable for the brass collars worn by the women 


BRASS-BOUND PADAUNGS AT HOME 





Beginning with five coils, 


a girl adds to these as she grows until about twenty-one encompass her elongated neck Wider 
coils softening the curve to the shoulders suggest a champagne bottle, exemplified here by the 
Miranda of the balcony, with a funny little top hat for the cork 
Photo, Str George Scott 


of beads and seed necklaces, bamboo 
circlet hats and abbreviated skirts, 
are the most picturesque. The Padaung 
women’s heavy brass-rod neck-bands 
and the brass coils round arms and 
legs are the most striking, though 
many others of the Hill Karens rival 
them, except in the brass collars. The 
Wa women are not dressy at any time, 
and during the hot weather are content 
with dirt and the ambient air. The 


Kamet women on the other side of the 
Mekong find a skewer-like hairpin all 
that is required as a symbol of clothing. 
On the other hand their neighbours, the 
Tingpany Yao, hardly even show their 
ankles, and wear mortar-board-like hats, 
while the Miaotzu women have ac- 
cordion-pleated kilts, which are yards 
long and weigh many pounds. 

There 1s certainly plenty of variety 
and the bazaars are the places to see the 
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Sd 

people. It is the custom in Burma 
to hold markets every five days. In the 
larger towns, of course, there is a daily 
bazaar, that is to say, you can buy 
vegetables and fish and other comestibles 
and dry goods, silks and cottons, glass- 
ware and hardware, every morning and 
often all through the day. 

The bazaar is a huge shed or series of 
sheds alongside one another with low, 
raised platforms of split bamboos, on 
which the sellers occupy stalls on pay- 
ment of a small fee, and have all their 
wares spread out in front of them 


The stall-holders are usually Burmese 
girls, except for a fait proportion of 
box-wallahs from India and withered old 
druggists, Burmans who sell an extra- 
ordinary selection of desiccated animal 
and vegetable substances and inorganic 
matter, ranging from chalk to arsenic. 
The silk bazaar in Mandalay is a 
marvellous display of colour. Un- 


happily, nowadays a very great deal of 
the silk comes from Japan, and there is 
even more Manchester silk than Bur; 
mese, which is much to be regretted, 
for the Burmese silk wore better than 





SQUALID DISCOMFORT OF PADAUNG VILLAGE LIFE 
Padaung domestic architecture has not got beyond the thatched cattle-shed stage. 


Furniture 

is non-existent, and the only valued possessions of the women are the pounds of brass rings they 

wear on their legs and arms, and their extraordinary collars of brass coils with rings behind which 
suggest that their wearers may be tied up at night 


Photo, Str George Scott 
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slab staircase 1s easi'y negotiated by 
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Cattle, pigs, and poultry live underneath the dwelling 


Sir George Scott 


Phetoa 


Inside, the rooms are dark, for the eaves are brought nght down to the floor as a 


eyesight, but the open veranda in front 1s much occupied The chi 
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Padanng houses are fairly substantial structures 
bare f 


This darkness badly affects the occu 
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and particulaily family or village spirits, which thev credit with possibly inconvenient acquaintance with their affairs 
7 the spirit 


aph 


This wake ceremony takes place at night in the manner indicated in this photogr 
Photo, Str George Scott 


ge, and the adults, forming a ring around it, man and woman alternately, chant unt 
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e the coffin in the centre of the villa 


SPIRIT WORSHIPPERS’ 


Padaungs believe that all spirits are evil, 


When anyone dies they plac 
departs, the village wise man determining the moment 
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CAMERA-SHY BRE GIRLS AFRAID OF BLACK MAGIC 
Many of the hill people of Burma still regard the camera with grave suspicion as a magic apparatus 
Two of these Bré girls have nerved themselves to face 


capable of capturing them body and soul. ves 
ngers, but the third has frankly turned her back upon it, on the principle that | 


it through guarding fi 
‘ what her eye does not see her heart need not grieve at 
Photo, Sir Geurge Scott 
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WHITE KARENS GATHERED ON THEIR GRAND STAIRCASE 


White Karen women have the distinction among their tribal kinsfolk of being personally clean. The 
most notable features of their costume are the many rings of black cord or lacquered rattan wound 
round their sturdy calves and entailing a clumsy gait, and their huge ear o:naments 


Photo, Sir George Scott 
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BURMA & THE 


any of them. It is the 
same with yarns and 
shirtings. Less and less 
comes from the United 
Kingdom, and more and 
more from Japan, and it 
is a sad fact that Young 
Burma now has given up 
the green cheroot and 
smokes cigarettes shipped 
from anywhere and every- 
where. Only the Burmese 
maidens and the small 
children remain faithful to 
the huge green or white 
cheroot, which is as large 
as a desk ruler and would 
serve for one at a pinch. 

The Rangoon fish 
bazaar is also a favourite 
sight. It is very smelly, 
but an extraordinary 
variety of queer-shaped 
and queer-coloured fish is 
to be secn, and they at 
any rate are all from 
Burma waters. 

The town bazaars are 
an attraction to the new 
arrival in the East, but 
the towns are not the 
place to see the Burman. 
Rangoon, for example, is 
not a Burmese town at 
all. It is not easy to say 
whether it is more Indian 
or more Chinese, but at 
any rate it is not Burmese, and the same 
may be said of most of the places where 
there are railway-stations, or the more 
regular halting-places of the Irawadi 
Flotilla steamers. 

Except where there are munici- 
palities, the bazaar buildings are very 
primitive. They consist of rows and 
rows of shelters made by planting 
bamboo or sticks in the ground and 
making a small roof with a few flakes 
of thatch. There is a low platform to 
keep the goods and their owners off the 
ground in wet weather, but quite often 
there are no side walls, or only a 
single wall on the south-west side, 
where the monsoon showers might beat 
in. Usually the bazaar is on the outskirts 
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IN THE JUMBLED HILLS 


Striped poncho-lihe gaberdines and short hilts to the knee 
complcte the dress of the Bré hill women. 
workh—inassive brass leglets and armlets, silver ear-pendants, 


The rest is metal 


and a profusion of nechlaces 
Photo, Sur George Scott 


of a village, but it is by no means un- 
common for it to be quite away by itself, 
often in the shade of a group of mag- 
nificent banyan or tamarind trees. The 
village bazaars are a sort of weekly half- 
holiday to the entire neighbourhood. 
Regular attenders come from a radius 
of ten or twelve miles, or even more, 
round about. Some come to sell their 
produce, a few go avowedly to buy 
something, but there are a very great 
many more who simply go to enjoy 
themselves and to hear the news. a 
Village bazaar dates are always ar- 
ranged so that they do not clash with 
one another ; that is to say if Yuahaung 
has its bazaar day on Monday, Ywathit, 
or any other village within a radius of 
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DANCING GIRLS BEDECKED IN SCARLET AND SILVER 
Akha women are the most spectacular in the hills. They wear indigo-dyed skirts and coats—with 
a gap between—scarlet applique work, and a profusion of silver and seed necklaces. Ordinarily 
the silver-bound circlet denotes an unmarried girl, but these women wear 1t as being less likely to 
fall off wn the dance than the larger bamboo headdress 


Photo, Str George Scott 
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blue with red tags, mother-of-pearl or seed belts, and silver torques round the neck 
Photy, Sir George Scott 


thirty miles will have its bazaar on 
Tuesday, or any other day except 
Monday, and so on in expanding circles. 
These bazaars are one of the means of 
carrying news rapidly which so aston- 
ishes many travellers. At any rate, 
country bazaars are the places to see 
the people, and this is especially so in the 
hills. There are many of the hill tribes 
that the visitor would never see at all, 
if he did not make a point of halting for 
bazaar days. 

The two most interesting of the hill 
bazaars are those of Keng Tung and 
Namhkam. At both caravan parties 
from Yiin-nan are to be seen, and the 


two places are so far apart that the hill 
peoples who come in to the one are 
absolutely different from those to be 
seen at the other. 

Ordinarily pagoda festivals are the 
gatherings which new-comers are ad- 
vised to attend in order to see the real 
Burman. The whole country is full of 
pagodas. There are pagodas which 
belong to the history of the country. 
There are pagodas with relics of the 
Buddhas which belong to the religion 
itself, and attract pilgrims from lands 
far beyond the limits of Burma. There 
are pagodas which are looked upon 


-as the special pride of considerable 
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towns, neighbourhoods, or states, and 
there are privately built shrines without 
limit. 

The man who builds a pagoda adds 
the title Payai-taga to his name. He is 
known by it, and it is the proper form of 
addressing him for the rest of his life. 
After this life he is assumed to be certain 
of a favourable transincorporation. He 
may not come back to earth again at all, 
for he may climb into one of the Seven 
Heavens, but as long as he is on earth 
he is Mr. Pagoda Builder. 

The privately built pagoda interests 
the pious founder only. After he dies, 


S SIMPLE COTTAGE LIFE 


with elephant grass. 
for the family spirit. 


nobody will take the trouble to keep it in 
repair, not even his wife or his son. 
What merit there might be in tending it 
would go to the original founder. 
Therefore these private pagodas crumble 
away to decay, even when they are on 
the same platform as such famed world- 
shrines as the Shwe Dagén of Rangoon 
and the Shwe Hmawdaw of Pegu, the 
Shwe Sandaw of Prome, the Maha 
Myatmumi of Mandalay, or even such 
local places of worship as those of Ming 
Kiting or Pindaya in the Shan States. 
All these and a great many others have 
their annual festival days, and then 





IN THE SHAN STATES 
Shan village houses are built entirely of bamboo, without a nail in the whole edifice, and are thatched 


Outside, with a pent roof, under which the woman is standing, is a shrine 
Bamboos inserted horizontally through holes in others set upright serve as a 


gate to keep cattle out by day and Ta at night 
Photo, Siy George Scott 
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This dance of Padaungs 1s an exception to the rule almost invariably observed throughout Burma 


that men and women should dance separately 


But though both sexes are dancing together here 


thar performance 15 anything but corybantic, consisting merely of solemn motions backwards 
and forwards, the time being given by a few monotonous notes hardly amounting to an air sounded 


on a mouth organ 


Joining hands 1s eschc wed as most improper 


Photo, Str George Scott 


there are great gatherings of the people, 
all in their finest clothes, and the sight 
is one worth seeing But even on those 
feast days it is not the worship but the 
bazaars and the theatrical performances 
and dances that are the attraction to the 
foreigner. 

In these later days, as the result of 
hectic education, and the vapourings of 
uiinformed persons, there is a Young 
Burma party which is determined to 
assert itself. As individuals the Young 
Burmans do not seem to have either 
morals or religion, but as a party they 
have a remarkably good opinion of 
themselves. They are convinced that 
Burma is ready for self-government.” 
Like the rest of their fellow-countrymen 
they have a profound contempt for the 
native of India, and think that, if India 
is fit for diarchy, Burma has a much 
superior claim, because the average 
of literacy in Burma is, and has long 
been, far higher than that of any 


Indian province, and even 1s above that 
of some European countries Mean- 
while, rather ulogically, they imitate 
the Indian agitators even to the extent 
of playing at strikes and _ hatching 
intolerance 

Buddhism has always been the 
most tolerant of religions, and has 
never formally attempted to _ pro- 
selytise. There are those who say it is 
not a religion at all, but a system of 
philosophy. Ostensibly it does not 
recognize prayer, because there is no 
Supieme Reing to pray to The shrines 
and the figures of the Buddha are not 
consecrated. They are merely set apart 
to enable the religious to make pro- 
fession of their reverence for the Lord, 
the Law, and the Holy Assembly, and 
to emulate the sanctity and purity of 
the lives of the Buddhas. Similarly, the 
monks are not ministers of religion, 
but are only working out their own 
salvation, and serving as examples to 
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the less piously minded. There is 
no caste in Burma. The children 
of any rank of society are received 
on equal terms in the monastic 
schools. But the Young Burmans, 
in their mimicry of the despised 
kala of India, have chosen to 
maintain that pagodas shall be 
approached by none except 
with bare feet. They affect the 
bigotry of the wildest fanatics. 
Consequently, the Shwe Dagon 
already has a notice in English and 
Burmese to say that none may 
enter on its precincts wearing 
shoes or stockings. The older men 
of the pagoda trustecs Jong opposed 
this, but they have been overruled. 

It 1s a pity, for the Burmese are 
a most attractive people. They 
have great pride of race, but they 
have the perfection of Orienta! 
courtesy, without the aloofness of 
some of the Indian tribes, or the 
cringing of others, without the 
mannerism of the Japanese, or the 
solid, unblinking, animal-like stare 
of the Chinese. A Burman and 
his wife will dine with you, and 
eat what you eat. The old rule 
was that a Burman and his wife 
should never pav a call together. 
The wife called separately, but to 
silence evil tongues she brought a 
number of handmaidens with her, 
and they came up to the house- 
doo: like a segment of a rainbow. 
If the caller's husband happened 
to be in the house he promptly 
made off. 

The Burmese woman has been 
freer for long years fiom sex 
disabilities than any other of her 
sisters. She can marry whom she 
pleases, and with her practical 
mind she usually rules the house- 
hold. If she finds her husband 
uncongenial or undesirable, she can 
get a separation by the simple 
process of going before the village 
elders and saying the contract is 
over. She retains possession of 
everything she brought into the 
partnership, and when it is broken 
off she takes away with her half 


Two golden 





YAWNGHWE 


, held annually at Yawnghwe, capital of the Southern Shan State of that name. 


Inle Lake in the Sawbwa’s, the ruling chief's, state barge. 


y leg paddlers, and is followed by a long proces 


The barge 1s towed by tour canoes, each 


sion of royal and other canoes 


INLE LAKE AT THE WATER FESTIVAL, 


Mrs Deveton 
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PROGRESS OF THE 
Exceedingly picturesque is the Phaungdawn, or Water Festival 


images of the Buddha Gautama are carried round the 
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WATERMEN WHO ARE CHAMPIONS AT LEG WORK 


All towmg men know thc importance of leg drive, but the Inthas, pile dwellers on the Inlc JT ake in 

the Southern Shan States, have developed it in uniquc fashion Balanced on one Ieg often with 

no supporting rail, they twist the other round thei 41 foot paddle, lean forward, ind with a backward 
hick, propel the canoe at an astonishing pace 


Photo Captain H 7 Parry 
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STATE BARGE OF THE RULING CHIEF OF YAWNGHWE 


lhe prow is 1m the shape of the Sacrcd Bird, and amidships rises a golden Pyathat, o1 scven roofed 
spire Under this a golden canopy 1s spread to shelter the golden imagcs of Buddha, and the ten 
white umbrellas aie opened when these aie tiken aboaid 


Photos, Mrs Doveton 
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BURMA & THE 


what profits may have 
been made during 
the marriage. And she 
can remarry as soon and 
as often as she chooses. 

Wife-beating is there- 
fore unknown, and the 
husband Is usually content 
to sit and smoke and look 
on placidly, while his wife 
,does all the work. Never- 
theless, technically the 
woman is the inferior 
being, and is supposed 
to pray on duty days, at 
the quarters of the moon, 
that in her next existence 
she may be born a man. 
Like Young Burma, the 
town maiden is in danger 
of being spoilt by 
civilization. There have 
been instances of late 
years when cases of breach 
of promise of marriage 
have been instituted. The 
old style Burma maiden 
would have thought this 
sheer waste of time. 

Still, the Burman is 
not altogether a slacker. 
When he works he works 
with spasmodic energy. 
The Burma schoolboy 
has adopted Association 
football with great 
enthusiasm, and some of 
the newly formed Burma 
regiments did quite well 
during the Great War, 
though perhaps the best 
soldiers were from the 
races on the edges of the 
province —the Kachins, 
Taungthus, Shans, and 
Karens. What the 
Burman used to like was 
to steer a boat down- 
stream, or drive a bullock-cart jolting 
over his country roads. Latterly, he 
has taken to motor-driving, and is bold 
to the verge of recklessness ; still more 
recently flying has especially appealed 
to him and, when airplanes become 
common, it is certain that every Burman 
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UNGAINLY WOMANHDOD IN THE HILLS 
With her hair brought down ovefs her brows, coarse features, 
and heavy gait, the Akha womari is-not an attractive creature. 
Her stolid, almost stupid, expression is not improved by the 


pipe stuck in her mouth 
Photo, R. J. Steele 


youth will want to be an airman. 
They have a_ great artistic sense; 
almost every boy or girl will draw you 
‘'arabesques and flower scrolls. Burmese 
‘wood-carving is exceedingly effective. 
It is always done in teak and, since this 
wood does not lend itself to minute 
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THREE TAUNGTHU GRACES CONSCIOUS OF THEIR CHARMS 


Taungthus, a mixed race living in the Southern Shan States, travel far afield, and are known all over 
Siam and Cambodia and as far as the Lower Mekong as traders in elephants and ponies, At home 
they are cultivators, The men’s dress is like the Shans, but the women’s is distinctive and varied 


Photo, Mrs. Dovseton 
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TASSEL-TURBANED TAUNGTHUS CLOTHED IN SABLE AND SILVER . 


Taungthu women, lke the Karens, wear the poncho, a black sack jacket with a short petticoat below. 
Armlet sleeves of garish flowered velvet are characteristic, and out of doors, leggings, black or white, 
are donned as protection against leeches. The pendent ear-rings and large hollow bracelets are silver 


Photo, Ssr George Scot 
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INDEPENDENT PEOPLE 


SOMBRE SURVIVALS OF A ONCE 
These are La’hu, people who had a kingdom of their own until they were dispossessed by the Chinese 


and wandered into British territor The women wear a robe of indigo, fastened by a silver boss, 
with for only relief frogs red and white upon the lapels The mcher women wear large silver torques. 
The men wear clothes of Chinese cut 


Photo, Ser Georges Scott 
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KAREN BACHELORS BASKING OUTSIDE THEIR EVE-LESS HOME 


As soon as a Karen boy reaches the age of puberty he 1s sent to live with the other unmarried males 
in a building called the Haw, outside the village, and remains there till he takes a wife Owing to 
the tribal .ules governing intermarriage, some of the bachclors are quite decrepit old gentlemen 


Photo, Str George Scolt 
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work, and the articles produced were 
mostly for the decoration of monasteries 
and the stairways leading up to pagodas, 
there is a boldness and freedom in 
design, which makes them far more 
effective than the toilsomely elaborated 
blackwood carving of Bombay or 
Canton It is true these lact are manu- 
factured fr tiie market. As long as the 
Burman limited his carved work to the 
gables, eaves, and finials of monasteries, 
and to the balustrades of pagoda staur- 
ways, he was an artist. Now that many 
are tempted to produce easels, music- 
stands. screens, and chairs for sale, the 
art is cramped, just as the Japanese 
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craftsman’s art decays when he turns 
out stock subjects by the gross for the 
tourist 

This is especially noticeable in the 
lacquer ware, which has long been an 
hereditary industry in the neighbour- 
hood of Pagan. Some of the cigarette- 
cases, card trays, and boxes now turned 
out there for the river traveller remind 
one of the seaside crockery presents 
made in Germany 

The silver work is equally notable 
The same hereditary designs appear 
and reappear, and, in fact, pervade 
Burmese art. They are of a religious 
or legendary character, an_ endless 
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POOR RELATIONS OF THE BURMAN: RED KARENS OF THE HILLS 


Incredibly dirty savages, the women wear short, dark skirts, usually red, black shawls, ropes of 

barbaric beals round neck and waist, and bunches of rattan or black cord mngs above their calves. 

These make walking ungainly, running impossible, and sitting only feasible with legs outstretched 

straight, a highly indecorous attitude in Burma where convention requires the feet to be concealed 
Photo, Str George Scott 
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FROCKS AND FRILLS 
Black-varn shed bamboo hoops worn round the waist and sometimes embellished with seeds or 


Lowries are a feature of the dress of the Palaung wornen 


large silver ear-rings. 


IN THE NORTHERN SHAN STATES 


Their ornaments are silver bangles and 


White bordered hoods brought to a point behind, and shirts of cotton 


velvet in panels of blue, scarlet, and black make up a gay costume 
Photo, Captain H T Parry 


repetition of Nat-dewas, celestial spirits, 
bilus (ogres), princes and princesses and 
clowns, and heraldic animals, with a 
bordering of ornamental scrolls. They 
are seen in the milkjugs and teapots and 
tumblers, which take the place for the 
foreign purchaser of the national bowls 
and betel boxes. Recently, however, 
there seems to be an expansion of 
artistic sense, and a few Burmese 
painters have produced excellent work 
in oils, chiefly scenery, and there have 
been some quite striking bronze-work 
figures of wrestlers, wicker football 
players, and girls pouring water over 
themselves. 

The Burmese are the most musical 
people in the East, and their system 
has attracted a good deal of attention 
with its Gregorian and operatic char- 
acter, Here again, however, European, 


Chinese, and Indian airs are beginning 
to creep into the modern musical 
productions. Great Britain has un- 
doubtedly given the Burman peace and 
prosperity. Hus land gives him plenty 
to eat with the minimum of labour. 
But, unhappily, we do not seem to have 
improved his character. He is the 
despair of the administrator, and of 
those who would improve his position. 
Money-making does not appeal to 
him. There have been great fortunes 
made in Burma, but they have been 
made by the stranger within the gate. 
Under native rule the people were 
horribly oppressed and ground down. 
Now an ambitious and noisy section of 
them thinks that they can administer 
themselves. They have not the stability 
for it. Chinamen and Indians would 
take their country from them. 
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Burma 


II. 


The Story of British India’s Largest Province 


By Prof. E. H. Parker, M.A. 


Author of “ Burma ”’ 


N immense amount of learned matter 
has been written about the early 
history of Burma, but the residue 

of understandable fact for the man in the 
street is extremely limited. As is usually 
found to be the case with Asiatic countries, 
we must fall back upon the matchless 
Chinese records to eke out and steady the 
extremely hazy and shaky facts obtainable 
from other sources—in this particular case 
Indian, and to a certain extent native. 

The southern half of what we now lump 
in one whole as China proper was not 
assimilated at all by the northern or 
literary half much before the beginning 
of the Christian era, and was then in- 
habited by monosyllabic and tone-using 
tribes such as the leading Chinese them- 
selves were and still are. Many of these 
tribes had, and still have, their own 
independent or semi-independent rulers ; 
but the imperial Chinese race has always 
been ready to absorb on equal personal 
terms any individuals willing to accept 
the social rites; the recalcitrant ones had 
to move on farther south. 

It is quite clear that the bulk of the 
Shan, Tai, or Siamese governing races did 
thus move on, relinquishing to China the 
hegemony over other peoples they had 

reviously themselves enjoyed; but it 
is by no means established that what we 
now call the Burmese race was thus 
shifted on from China. Though affected 
by Pali, the Burmese language is, 
notwithstanding, still fundamentally 
monosyllabic, and there are still traces of 
tones left in it, though not so markedly 
as in the Siamese group. 


Burma in the Mists of History 


There is an Indian tradition of some 
Kshattriya princes having arrived in 
what we call Burma by way of Manipur, 
and of their having welded three tribes, one 
called Pyu, into the earliest Burmese state. 
This is fairly well supported by definite 
Chinese historical statements about a 
country called Pyao or Pyu, which had 
been under Shan-Tai-Siamese influence 
or hegemony until the Chinese during the 
eighth century broke up the latter Power 
in the Yiin-nan region, and thus at- 
tracted to themselves Pyu civilities and 
missions ; but the mass of learning con- 
nected with these obscure origins has no 
fit place in this sketch, which attempts 
to deal historically with Burma as we 
visualise or sense it to-day. 


There is another thing to be re- 
membered. After China’s numerous 
Tartar, Tibetan, and Shan-Tai-Siamese 
wars, the Chinese Empire itself was di- 
vided between the Tartar-ruled north and 
the more literary Chinese-ruled south, 
and for some centuries (960-1260) the 
southern emperors ‘‘ drew a line,” and 
vowed that they would no longer concern 
themselves with the doings of barbarous 
prs south-west of that line. Marco 

olo’s Cathay really refers to the northern 
half of China, and his Manzi to the south, 
both words having in Chinese records a 
definite historical signification. 


Early Tartar and Mongol Conquests 


The point, however, is that whatever the 
earlier Chinese may have known of the 
Irawadi valley in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius (A.D. 161-180), or in the eighth 
century, they knew nothing whatever of 
those parts between, say, A.D. 900-1200, 
at which date Jenghiz Khan and his 
descendants began to conquer as much 
of the world as they could, including the 
Cathayans and the Early Manchus. 

During these three centuries, the north- 
ern or Tartar dynasties thus absorbed 
could not get to the south-west, while the 
southern rulers would not; and thus 
Tibetans, Burmese, Siamese, Indians, and 
Cambodians were left to their own devices ; 
that is to say, so far as land communica- 
tions were concerned ; but by sea inter- 
course with Java, Sumatra, and parts of 
South India was keptup. There are other 
but less official contemporary Chinese 
allusions to P‘u-kan which make it quite 
certain that Pagan is meant, especially as 
the Burmese spelling is Pigan. 

The native Burmese chronicle known 
as the Maha Yazawin always omits or 
tampers with facts unfavourable to reign- 
ing houses, and competent British 
specialists have therefore practically 
ignored all the confused history of mixed 
Talaings, Peguans, Toungoo rulers, and 
Pyu until Anawrata was consecrated in 
A.D. IOIO, with his capital at Pagan. His 
grandson Alungsithu would have been 
the monarch who sent, or whose traders 
brought, tribute to South China in 1106. 
From this time up to the Mongol con- 
quest of China 150 years later, any events 
that may have taken place between Pigan 
and’ ‘“‘ China ’’’ must have been with the 
semi-Shan semi-Chinese dynasty of Ta-li 
(Yiin-nan) which region the founder of the 
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highly intellectual Sung dynasty(960-1260) 
had deliberately left ‘‘ beyond the pale.’’ 
The last Pagan king, Narasihapadti, was 
reigning when Kublai conquered Manzi. 

The modern Chinese always speak of 
Burma as Mien-tien: the second syllable 
has no ethnological significance, for it is 
still applied in the sense of “ district ’’ or 
‘locahty ’’ even in and around Peking. 
When the Mongols made their great attack 
so vividly and, on the whole, accurately 
described by Marco Polo they probably 
took the ‘‘ great descent ’’ route followed 
1100 years earlier by Marcus Aurelius’ 
messengers, which has continued to be 
the route of modern travellers. 


Marco Polo’s Story of Burma 


Nearly all Marco’s proper names of men 
and places can easily be traced as written in 
Chinese character. A remarkable feature 
is that the word Pyao or Pyu reappears 
in connexion with the capture of Bhamo 
by the Persian general whose name is 
specially connected with Burmese opera- 
tions, and who received tribute at the hands 
of the Burmese heir “‘Sinhapadi”’ (as it 
appears in Chinese dress), and who died 
in 1300, The final Mongol attack upon 


Burma took place in 1283 when King 
Narasihapadti abandoned Pagan, negotia- 
tions continuing until 1286. In this year 
Ha-la-chang (Polo’s Caraian) troops were 
employed, and in 1287 Kublai’s son, Essen 
Timur, actually reached Pagan, but onl 
after cruel losses. The Mongols even ad- 
vanced as far as Myin-saing, where there 
are still some traces, or at least traditions, 
of their presence; but in 1301 they were 
induced to leave for the usual Chinese 
‘“‘ consideration ’’ in the way of largesses. 

The Mongol dynasty was completely 
ousted from China in 1368 by the native 
Chinese dynasty of Ming, which, in turn, 
was succeeded by the (Later) Manchu house 
in 1644. During the whole of the Ming 
dynasty Mien-tien only counted as a 
tributary princedom like Nan-tien, Wan- 
tien, and a score of other petty states, 
mostly of the Shan-Tai race. 


Manchus Attack the '‘ Naked Blackamoor ’’ 


One of the last scions of the Ming 
dynasty had to take refuge in Burma. 
But the king of that country handed over 
the unfortunate prince to the Chinese 
satrap representing the Manchus in Yun- 
nan, where this satrap subsequently tried 
to set up a kingdom of his own, inciting 
the two other satraps (Canton and 
Foochow) to do likewise. Thus, the Man- 
chus, like the Mongols 300 years earlier, 
had to set to work systematically to 
reconquer South China before they could 
even dream of setting up claims to 
Burma, Nepal, etc. 

It was not until 1731 that Manchu hos- 
tilities broke out with Burma and the 
above-mentioned Shan-Tai-Siamese states 
(Zimmé especially). This ultimately led 
to an organized attempt to conquer the 
“naked blackamoor ’’—~as the Emperor 
called the King—in 1767. The climate 
and absence of local knowledge were fatal 
to the gallant Manchu _ generalissimo 
Mingjwei, whose hosts were surrounded 
and annihilated in 1768; but as the 
Burmans were unaware that he, too, had 
been killed, and feared a second Manchu 
invasion on a greater scale, a patched-up 
peace was agreed to, in which provision 
was made for an exchange of presents. 
The aim of both rulers was, of course, to 
represent to their own people that 
‘tribute ’’ was being sent by “ the other 
fellow.”’ 

Thus, after the British conquest of 
pe yee Burma in 1886, it was not very 
difficult for the Marquess Tséng in London 
to prove that the Chinese had once 
captured Bhamo, and that decennial 
tribute was still due from “ the rulers 
of Burma”; the noble marquess had 
already been successful in making the 
Russians abandon their “‘ temporary occu- 
pation ” of Kulja (Turkistan), and in the 
spring of 1893 the India Office was within 
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ati ace of agreeing to a religious mission 
being sent to Peking at stated periods, 
but headed by a distinguished Burman. 
Luckily, the British India authorities 
were more ey informed in time, and 
the procession of elephants by land to 
Peking never took place. 

The Burmese dynasty which ended in 
the deportation of King Thibaw to India 
in 1886 was founded by Alompra or 
Alaungpya in 1753-55, after a struggle 
between competing races consequent upon 
the fall of the old Pegu dynasty in 1740. 
Alompra died in 1760 while engaged in a 
fierce war against Siam. After several 
family murders and short successions 
Alompra’s fourth son Méngtara-gyi (also 
known as Bodawpra or Bodawpaya) 
came to the throne. He transferred his 
capital from Ava to Amarapura on the 
left bank of the Irawadi in 1783, and in 
1793 made a Satisfactory treaty with Siam. 

In 1795 some disputes rose between 
the British Indian Government and Burma 
in connexion with Arakan and Chittagong, 
and Major Symes was sent as envoy to the 
Burmese capital. King Bodawpra was 
succeeded by his grandson Bagyidaw 
in 1819, and in 1824 the latter, growing 
aggressive, made preparations.to invade 
Bengal by way of Manipur. The result of 
this was that the British occupied the im- 

ortant port of Rangoon, advanced up the 
rawadi, and went into cantonments at 
Prome. Under the treaty of 1825-26 Assam, 
Arakan, and Tenasserim were added to 
Great Britain; but Rangoon, after payment 
of indemnity, was left to Burmese adminis- 
tration; and so things remained under 
King Tharrawaddy (1837-46). Troubles 
at Rangoon under the reign of his son, 
Pagan Min, led to the British annexation 


BURMA: FACTS 


The Country 

Largest province of British India, extending 
southwards for 1,100 miles from Tibet to the 
Malay Peninsula. Bounded east by Yiin-nan, 
French Laos, and Siam; west by Bengal, Assam, 
and the Bay of Bengal. Consists of Upper and 
Lower Burma, Chin hills, and Shan States. Area, 
231,000 square miles ; population (1921), 
13,205, 564. Country is largely mountainous, with 
extensive forests. Principal river, Irawadi. 


Government and Constitution 

Burma is one of the fifteen Indian administra- 
tions under a lieut.-governor and _ legislative 
council. Upper and Lower Burma are divided 
into eight divisions, each under a commissioner, 
and these are sub-divided into districts. Villages 
are in charge of their head-men. Shan States and 
Karenni have their own chiefs. Superintendents 
are stationed in Chin and Pakokku. Government 
of India Act, 1919, applied to eight provinces, 
but not to Burma. Proposals to make Burma a 
Governor’s province on similar lines were passed 
by the House of Commons in 1922. 


Defence 
Two brigades of Indian Army compose garrison ; 

battalions specially raised for Burma include 

Gurkhas and Sikhs. There are 15,000 military 


of Pegu and the deposition of the king by 
his brother, Mind6én Min (1853). 

All the above annexations, after ten 
years of unremitting British effort, were 
at last lumped together as the province 
of British Burma, with Colonel Phayre as 
Chief Commissioner. Mandalay now 
became the capital, and also his residence, 
and there, in 1867, on his departure, 
was concluded or arranged another treaty, 
co-ordinating certain details in the matter 
of trade and the mutual surrender of 
malefactors. Mind6n, who governed with 
moderation, enjoyed the exceptionally long 
period of a twenty-six years’ reign; but his 
son and successor Thibaw (1879) behaved 
from the first with such violence and 
brutality that, under the Indian vice- 
royalty of Lord Dufferin, an expedition 
against him was secretly and_ swiftly 
organized in November, 1885. 

From January Ist, 1886, the whole of 
Upper Burma was declared British, and the 
chief work for the next three years lay in 
the suppression of what was called dacoity, 
1€. In most cases misguided patriotism 
by restless marauders. 

Since then the chief British pre- 
occupation has been the settlement of 
Shan State boundaries, in the course of 
which some disagreeable incidents occurred 
with the French, who had their own 
Shan-Laos boundaries to settle as in- 
heritors of Chinese ‘‘rights’’ through and 
from Annam and Tongking. 

Meanwhile the true sources of both 
Irawadi sources (the Nmaika and Malika 
branches) have been discovered, and 
the whole river, up to the Tibetan 
frontier, is now British, the most 
northerly commissionership being that 
of Putao. 


AND FIGURES 


police, as well as civil police, mostly recruited in 
northern India. Volunteer infantry, artillery, 
and engineers are enrolled for defence purposes 
at Rangoon, Moulmein, and elsewhere. 


Commerce and Industries 

Rice, tea, cotton, wheat, rubber, tobacco are 
produced. Other products include rubies, sapphires, 
jade, wolfram, gold, silver, iron, petroleum, 
teak, ironwood, gum. The natives are skilled in 
silk weaving, silver repoussé, and lacquer work. 
Imports, 1920, £14,805,480 ; exports, £19,984, 390. 


Religion and Education 

Five-sixths of the people are Buddhists. The 
chief temple is at Pagan; each village has its 
pagoda and monastery, with bells hung at every 
shrine. Animism still prevails among the hill 
tribes. Besides Christians, Mahomedans, and 
Hindus, there are Sikhs, Jains, and Parsees. 
Public and private schools and_ institutions 
number over 27,000, with 572,000 scholars, 
including a university at Rangoon. 


Chief Towns 

Rangoon (population, 300,000), Mandalay 
(140,000), Moulmein (58,000), also Bhamo and 
Prome. The principal railway runs from Rangoon 
to Myitkina on the Irawadi, 625 miles. 
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Cambodia 


Ways of Life in the Kingdom of the Khmers 
By Mme. Gabrielle Vassal 


Author of “On and Off Duty in Annam ”’ 


countries which constitute French 

Indo-China, France’s_ greatest 
colony in Asia. It is bounded on the 
north by Siam, on the west by Siam 
and the Gulf of Siam, on the south by 
Cochin China, and on the east by Laos 
and Annam. In size it equals one-third 
of France. The climate is tropical ; the 
monsoons divide the year into equal 
parts, the dry and the rainy seasons. 

Cambodia owes the whole character of 
its life and activities to the great 
Mekong, which inundates and fertilises 
the country. The river mises with the 
rains in June, and later overflows the 
high dykes which bound it. The rich, 
alluvial deposits on either side form 
miniature plateaux, which are well 
cultivated and support numerous 
villages. 

Beyond lies a swampy district, unfit 
for agriculture, and beyond that again 
come the hills, at the foot of which 
rice is grown. On the lower slopes 
oilnut trees flourish, and these are 
succeeded by great forests, which extend 
to the mountain peaks. Towards the 
end of September the inundation has 
reached its limit, 
and the water 
gradually subsides. 
As it does so, it fills 
all the canals com- 
municating with the 
Mekong. By March 
the river is very low 
and the canals are 
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When the Mekong 
is at its highest, 
the Great Lake, 
or Tonle Sap, is 
118 miles long by 
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During the dry season this immense 
inland sea empties itself into the Mekong, 
and its size is reduced to one-sixth of its. 
former dimensions. This marks the 
beginning of the fishing season, when 
enormous quantities of fish are caught. 
The export of salt fish has become an 
important item in the trade of the 
country. 

The capital of Cambodia 1s Pnom 
Penh, which takes its character from a 
hill in the centre called Pnom, on which 
stands the celebrated Khmer Pagoda. 
Pnom Penh has 85,000 inhabitants. It 
is the residence of the King of Cambodia, 
for whose help and guidance France 
appointed a Résident Supérieur. In 
addition to the Pnom Pagoda, there are 
other curious monuments such as the 
King’s Palace and the Silver Pagoda. 
Pnom Penh is also a very busy com- 
mercial port, being well situated at a 
point where the Mekong is joined by 
four tributaries, which constitute the 
boundaries of Laos, Tonle Sap, and the 
neighbouring provinces. 

Other interesting Cambodian towns 
are Kaimpot, on the Gulf of Siam, 
Oudong, the former capital, Battambang, 
the centre of a 
large agricultural 
district, well known 
for its cardamom 
plantations, and 
Siemreap, where 
tourists land on 
their way to visit 
the famous Angkor 
ruins. The present 
Cambodia is only a 
feeble remnant of 
the Khmer Empire, 
which, at the height 
of its power in the 
twelfth century 
under Jayavarman 
VII., stretched from 


an Os mM 
15% miles broad RS 
with an average 


depth of 39 feet. 
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POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE UNDER THE CAMBODIAN STATE UMBRELLA 
Aithough small in stature, he stands only second to his kingly father, Sisowath, in importance. The 
massive gold and jewelled ornaments with which this royal personage is so heavily laden must 
considerably embarrass his movements, but the prescribed princely dignity will not allow of the 
eightest diminution of court etiquette. The heir-apparent is usually nominated by the king, or elected 

by the five chief mandarins of the Court 
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the Gulf of Bengal to the 
China Sea and was divided 
into sixty self-governing 
states. At this epoch 
Angkor Thom was of 
greater importance than 
the Roine of Nero, and 
the splendour of Khmer 
art was incomparable. 

A thousand years ago 
Cambodia was a_ great 
Hindu Empire in Indo- 
China, stretching from the 
Gulf of Bengal to theChina 
Sea, populous, wealthy, 
and adorned with im- 
inense palaces which were 
wonders of architecture. 
Under its kings and priests 
the tropic jungle had been 
tamed, the Khmer jungle 
folk civilized and trained, 
and a network of great 
roads ran through land 
that is now a deadly 
wilderness. The great 
Mekong river and its huge 
lake, by the wonderful 
capital city of Angkor, 
fertilised the best ricefields 
in the world and provided 
more food than the people 
needed. All this was the 
result of a thousand years’ 
work by colonising Hindu 
warriors and Brahmans, 
assisted by Malays from 
the Hindu kingdoms of 
Sumatra and Java. 

Cambodia is still under the influence 
of Hindu tradition, though only a vestige 
remains of the power and splendour of the 
ancient race. Province after province 
was torn from the old empire by the 
Mongol masters of China, and by the 
northern invaders of Tibetan stock, 
who now form the Siamese and Burinese 
nations. By putting themselves under 
the protection of France, the Cam- 
bodians just saved themselves from 
complete destruction by the Siamese and 
Annamese, and recovered from their old 
enemies their ancient capital of Angkor 
and the jungle lands surrounding it. But 
in their fragment of territory most of 





Caucasian origin. 
this youth insisted on a European sctting to his photograph 


CAMBODIANS LEAN TOWARDS “EUROPEAN WAYS ” 
Cambodians have a greater resemblance to the Siamese than to 
the Annamese, but the Khmer, or old inhabitants, show a decided 


Western ways are fast being adopted, and 


their native jungle tribes have shrunk 
to insignificant numbers, owing to 
tropical disease, and lapsed into a 
pathetic state of savagery. 

Little remains of all the great and 
glorious Hindu work of civilization, 
except a charming, romantic puppet 
court, upheld by the strength of France ; 
some old crumbling, colossal works by 
Hindu architects and sculptors, cleared 
in recent years from over-growth ; and 
a royal school of ballet dancing, whose 
sacred performances cannot be matched 
on earth. 

Modern Cambodia is nearly as large as 
England with an estimated population 
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HEAD MISTRESS OF THE BALLET 
Erstwhile premiére danseuse, with authority 
unbounded, she supervises the training of 
young lokhon, or ballerinas, with impartial 
rigour. Her weighty jewels and many rows of 
golden chains worn over her left shoulder, 
betoken the lavishness of royal favour 


of a little more than a million and 
a half. Malarial fever and other tropi- 
cal diseases make much of the land 
of marvellous fertility uninhabitable. 
The savage tribes dwell on the uplands 
and hunt in the lowlands in day-time 
when the fatal mosquitoes are resting. 
The civilized Cambodians live by 
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their Great Lake and along the banks 
of the Mekong river, on which rises the 
modern capital of Pnom Penh. 

I shall not easily forget the emotions 
of wonder and delight which thrilled 
me on my arrival at Pnom Penh. The 
city was like a vision in a dream. Amid 
luxuriant foliage of the jungle, with 
miles on miles of ricefields and plan- 
tations, by little native villages with 
their cotton fields and rich pastures, 
the way ran from the seaport of Saigon. 
Then on the west bank of the Mekong, 
in a setting of giant palms, flowering 
trees and marvellous verdure, rose 
slender sculptured spires of temples 
and fantastic radiant roofs in tiers of 
many -coloured tiles with snake 
decorations. 

The streets were full of movement 
and colour. The women walked straight 
and graceful as flowers, their hair short 
cut, their breasts exposed, and their 
sampots of shimmering hues pulled 
between their legs to form breeches. The 
men were tall and _ well-proportioned 
and, though a mixture of Hindu and 
Malay, looked to me like natives of 
Benares. Scattered among them, a 
priest draped in flowing garments of 
golden yellow, and naked children as 
beautiful as classic bronzes, squatted 
and played at street corners. 

When I visited Angkor Vat and 
Angkor Thom, my first vision of the 
splendid ruined city was by moonlight. 
We had come, a whole party of us, by 
steamer from Saigon up the flooded 
Mekong river. Sampans landed us on 
the edge of the tropical forest. We 
were led along a narrow path under the 
dark vault of trees, mysterious sounds 
reaching us from the wooded depths. 
Then, as we came again into the open, 
the prodigious spectacle of palaces and 
temples, of white towers glittering in the 
moonlight, met our awe-struck gaze. 
This tremendous work of human hands 
suddenly appeared in the very midst of 
untouched nature. A silence of death 
reigned over the vast buildings, where 
centuries before there was so much life 
and beauty. 

But it needed daylight to appreciate 


all the details of the different temples, 
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IN QUAINT CAMBODIA 
Costume, Dance & § a 


Cambodian musician-dancers, nimble of hand and foot, study early 
the contortions that bring them later the golden chains of success 
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Actress, pantomimist, legendary —— the supple Khmer dancer, 
is $ 


glittering with ritual fi ncarnation of graceful rhythm 


« 
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A dlase of castly splendour is the gala costume of Cambodia's 
Ruler, whose regalia has descended from an ancient kingly lineage 
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Among the forgotten ruins of Indo-China marvels of Khmer scul 
ture have been revealed at Angkor Thom, ancient capital of Cahn 
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This colossal relic of the Naga, or sacred seven-headed Cobra, and 
tts Bearers, has been lately restored under French Administration 
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In silhen sampot and broidered jacket, this leisured and bejemelled 


.sils in state of sase demanded by Cambodian etiquette 
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terraces, and walls. The principal 
temple of Angkor Vat is some 820 
feet long by 656 feet broad. It is 
formed in terraces one above the other, 
and there are five towers, of which the 
central one is 323 feet high. Every 
inch of stone-work is finely and minutely 
sculptured. 

The walls and archways of the town 
of Angkor Thom are sculptured in the 
same way as those of the temple. Along 
the wall of one terrace we saw elephants, 
life size, sculptured from one end to the 
other. The five doors of the town are 
in the form of elephants picking lotus 
flowers with their trunks. The favourite 
subject of sculpture—even more popular 
than that of animals—is that of women, 
priestesses, celestial dancing _ girls, 
goddesses. It is the dress and attitudes 
of these wonderful sculptures which are 
adopted in all the dances and ceremonies 
of Cambodia to-day. 

The national costume consists of a 
coat and the celebrated sampot. This 
is merely a straight piece of fabric 
loosely caught up between the legs, but 
the fabric itself is often a magnificent 
sik, woven by girl weavers upon 
primitive looms. The people on the 
whole are tall and robust. Their skin 
is often light in colour, and when of 
pure blood they have the European eye 
instead of the almond-shaped eyes of 
the Annamese. The frail, cunning 
Annamese cheat and despise the power- 
fully built Cambodian, who is some- 
thing of a rustic philosopher, and nick- 
name him the buffalo. 

It is sad to see how the big, quiet 
men even in their own city are tricked 
and injured by the little Mongolians. 
The picturesque remnant of the old 
conquerors and civilizers has lost all 
self-confidence; they show no energy 
and seem to lack power to defend 
themselves against their exploiters. 
Before the French came to protect them, 
they helplessly suffered great cruelty 
from the Annamese river pirates, who 
landed in the villages, laid them waste 
with fire and sword, and acted like 
deviis. 

I was told, for example, that they 
used to bind the villagers in threes and 
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bury them up to their necks, and then 
on the tripod of living heads the little 
monsters would place a heavy saucepan 
of rice and cook it. By this means of 
terrorisation they were depopulating the 
rice country and fishing grounds of the 
Mekong river when the French inter- 
vened. Yet in anything like warfare 
with weapons of equal power the tall 
Cambodians, if they had faith in them- 
selves, could rout probably twice their 
number of dwarf-like foes. But they 
seemed to wait for extinction, and a new 
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AN EASY-GOING GARMENT 
The sampot or straight piece of cloth bound 
round the waist, and so fastened as to form 
a loose trouser-like shirt, is adopted by 
members of both sexes in Cambodia, and does 
not detract from ease of inovement 
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BUILDING THE ROYAL RESTING-PLACE 


This catafalque displays the still-existing creative powers of the 
More than 2,000 years ago they built cities and 
raised monuments which by reason of their size and grandeur 
ranked high among the architectural masterpieces of the world 


Cambodians. 


migration of Chinese, who excel the little 
Annam folk in the art of monopolising 
every trade, is gripping Cambodia and 
draining it. In ancient times the Cam- 
bodian was a grand city builder, but 
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now he dislikes even a 
village crowd. He prefer 
a lonely house on a rice 
ficld, or on a forest upland, 
and builds it on piles some 
six feet from the ground. 
Its height saves him from 
tiger attack in the forest 
region, and from the great 
river floods of the Mekong 
and Great Lake country. 
Here he is a waterman 
and a landsman according 
to the season, and uses the 
same road by boat or ox- 
cart in turn. 

A remarkable handy- 
man, he makes his own 
tools, boat, and cart, 
and displays in his work 
a fine traditional crafts- 
manship. He has, besides, 
many of the qualities of a 
nobleman fallen into the 
condition of a peasant 
fisherman, being courteous, 
refined in taste, and a lover 
of literature. He seems 
ever to be meditating upon 
the vanished glories of his 
race. All Cambodians can 
read and write. 

Ievery child goes to 
school in one of the old 
temples. The most remote 
forest community is not 
neglected, for everywhere 
in the kingdom there are 
temples built in the old 
days, many of which have 
not yet been discovered 
by Europeans, and when 
a re-settlement is made 
by one of them the priestly 
teachers return. Even in 
depopulated regions small 
bands of religious men at 
times maintain in a deadly 
jungle the old service of 
the shrine, and jungle 
folk, who have forgotten both names 
and rites of Siva, Rama, and other 
favourite deities of the past, make 
pilgrimages to the desolate holy places. 
Some of them are also said to guard 
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LATE KING NORODOM OF CAMBODIA 
Upon completion the catafalque received the urn of exquisite workmanship containing the royal 
remains which, saturated with mercury, lay for two years within these holy precincts, and in 1906 
were cremated with due solemnity. During this period the monotonous chanting of bonzes never 


ceased day or night, and the wives of the late king—small, crouching figures wrapped in white, with 
shaven heads, mourned their lord and master 
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VENERABLE APOSTLE OF BUDDHA THE ENLIGHTENED 
His discourse ended, he descends from the beautifully-carved pulpit, a somewhat pathetic figure, 
with bared shoulder and long yellow robe. He is head bonze of a pagoda, and a man of great 


Tesponsibilities. In his more youthful days he has made many a pilgrimage to the ancient capital of 
mbodia, Angkor Thom, where the wondrous Khmer Temple, Angkor Vat, is still to be seen 
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THE GROTESQUE PULPIT OF A CAMBODIAN BONZE 


Seated cross-legged on the cushioned back of this grimacing monster, under the watchful eye ot the 

stone Buddha, the bonze delivers his discourse. Much fantastic detail is displayed in the decoration 

of pagodas, and recent architecture shows decided Siamese influence. In the ruins of the Angkor 

group, exquisite sculptured monuments have been brought to light, carved treasures of unsurpassed 
beauty, which among present-day sculptures can find no counterpart 
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WAYSIDE PIETY AT A BUDD 
By rule Buddhist priests should live the most abstemious lives 
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IST SHRINE IN CAMBODI! 
They are supposed to have no 


money o1 possessions of their own, and are supplied with their daily food by the villages that support 
them At this small woodland shrine a group of yellow-robed pilgrim priests are devoutly reciting 
prayers to the inscrutable figure above them—Buddha, the serene of face 


stores of golden and jewelled treasure 
left in their keeping by their broken, 
fugitive masters. Forests dripping with 
leeches, ruins, and swamps, from which 
clouds of fever mosquitoes rise, likewise 
guard the mystic treasures of the lost 
children of Brahma. 

Meanwhile, the old dying master race 
gives its trading towns over to the 
Mongolian, leads the simple life on rice, 
dried river fish and fruit, composes 
poetry, and excels in improvised 
dialogues between lovers, showing 
fine talent in devising metaphors. Also 
they are great musicians, and with 
instruments of bamboo, clarionets, 
many-toned drums and gongs, they 
make strange, charming orchestral music 
with some wonderful effects. 

They have also retained some of their 
decorative art. In the early part of 
the nineteenth century, Oudong, higher 


up country, was their capital. Now 
that the ravages of pirates have ceased, 
the king lives on the main river by 
Pnom Hill, from which rises the cele- 
brated Khmer Pagoda. Much fine work 
shows that the descendants of the great 
builders of the past have not lost their 
feeling for grace of design and intricate 
beauty of colour work. In the king’s 
palace 1s a room some hundred feet long, 
paved with silver, and holding a life-sized 
idol of solid gold and jewels. Yet the 
effect is not garish, or even barbaric ; it 
has a kind of tranquil, quiet beauty. It 
is the European appointments of the 
palace that are out of place. 

The wild tribes, who also are of 
Khmer stock, have some of the qualities 
of mind of the civilized Malay Hindus. 
They are smaller in stature, but intelli- 
gent looking, and, although they go 
almost naked, they have to a European 
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eye a more pleasant appearance than 
that of an Annamese. Raided by slave 
hunters on all sides, they are naturally 
suspicious of strangers, and only a man 
in armour could safely travel through 
some of the mechanical defences of their 
remote hamlets, and even he might be 
trapped in tiger and elephant pits after 
trampling over the ground stuck with 
poisoned darts. The stock is probably 
akin to the wandering Moi tribesmen of 
the Annam highlands, but seem to be 
on the whole more affected by the old 
Hindu culture. They believe in a 
supreme god Bra, who may be Brahma, 
but have no priests, and at most only a 
kind of vague respect for ruined temples 
and old treasures, which are sometimes 
considered as holy things on which the 
safety and prosperity of the tribe 
depend. 

Occasionally slaves are said to be 
killed as a sacrifice to an uncertain kind 
of demon in accordance with the old 
Hindu creed of the country. Otherwise 
slaves are kindly treated, and freemen 
are usually punished only by fines. 


When a man owes his commune a latge 
amount—say twenty buffaloes—he is 
often sold as a slave. But most things 
are held in common, as in the ancient 
communes under the Hindus. The wild 
folk are skilled and industrious, working 
admirably in iron and ivory, and doing 
some weaving. One of their favourite 
amusements is to send up kites, to 
which they attach a musical instrument . 
in somewhat the shape of a bow. This, 
when agitated by the wind, produces 
melodious sounds to which they are 
fond of listening. It is very doubtful if 
their love of kite-flying was acquired 
from the Chinese. It may be that the 
Chinese learnt from the tribes near their 
border, who at one time were strong in 
Yitin-nan, in Southern China. 

Harsh are the circumstances in which 
they live. Their lands are overrun with 
tigers that will claw their way into the 
lightly-built dwelling places, if these are 
left within their reach. The wild pig, 
the elephant, the wild buffalo, and an 
occasional rhinoceros, make farming a 
difficult business. Snakes are many and 





HIGH PRIEST OF BUDDHA 
He might well pass for a carven image of Buddha himself, so set are his features, so wooden his 


pose 
tained at the Court. 


IN A CAMBODIAN PAGODA 


Buddhism 1s the domimant creed of the Cambodians, but Biahmanism is still maun- 
The bonzes, or priests, arc a gentle, tolerant and much respected sect ; 


they live by voluntary alms, and in return undertahe the instruction of the youth of the country 
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UP-TO-DATE STYLES IN AN OLD-WORLD CAMBODIAN VILLAGE 


The men of this Cambodian family are less conservative than the women and display a decided taste 

for European fashions, but their sampots, the national trouser skirt, seem scarcely in hecping with 

collars, ties, and watch chains Nevertheless, at heart they will be always Cambodian and French 
civilization cin never induce them to depart from some of their favourite customs 





PARTAKING OF DAINTY DISHES OF RICE AT THE MIDDAY MEAL 


Cambodian women enjoy a respected position and a fair amount of liberty, and may often be seen 
taking a quiet stroll, their naked babies sitting astride their hips © The sampot and coloured upper- 
cloth form the usual dress, but when ceremony demands it, considerable attention 1s paid to personal 
adornment Rice 1s the staple food, and like the men, the women are much addicted to chewing betel 
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A LIVELY QUINTET OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


Cambodians are passionately fond of music, and possess a variety of wind and stringed instruments 

They learn a little of this and a Inttle of that, but all without any set rule or system and having no 

written music, their tunes are taught by car The mote musical will often mcet together and repeat 
their favourite tunes by the hour, steadily chewing betel like ruminant cattle the while 
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THE HOUR OF RECREATION FOR THE PUPILS OF THE BONZE 


Cambodian boys are taught to read and write by the bonzes of their particular districts, and are 
obliged to spend a certain period in the monastery, where they wait upon the bonzes and accompany 
them on formal visits to the surrounding villages The heads are shaved in childhood , sometimes 
asmal) tuft of hair is left , this ceremony of shaving bcing 1egarded as a most important family festival 
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TRADITIONAL FIGURES OF CAMBODIA, 


Despite the heavy drain on Treasury gold, 
parents would call down divine protection upon t 


most beautiful women of the kingdom are among t 
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venomous; leeches in the 
rainy season make wood- 
land life intolerable ; while 
disease-bearing mosquitoes 
would make life entirely 
impossible, but that the 
tribesmen seem to have 
become immune to the 
pestilence that has killed 
most of the white men who 
tried to live with them. 
What the white man needs 
to save his life is a well- 
built house with perforated 
zinc windows, in addition 
to the best mosquito 
curtains. 

Though the jungle folk 
have survived the ruin of 
the Cambodian  civiliza- 
tion, and are still 
gentlemen in character, 
and hospitable, they have 
paid a price for their 
continued existence. In 
spite of their well- 
developed forcheads, they 
are not only utterly 
letterless, but their 
memories are bad, and 
they have remarkable 
difficulty in learning to 
calculate. For example, 
they willsell you a hundred 
ears of maize for a small 
piece of fine brass wire. 
But they cannot count 
down the hundred ears 
from one of their harvested 
heaps. They pick each ear 
out singly until they have 
a bundle of ten; then with 
great care they make nine 
other bundles of ten, and 
verify. 

The Cambodians keep 
.many festivals, and on 
these occasions all kinds 
of sport take place. There 
are horseraces, canoe- 
races, and games of all 


sorts, wrestling, boxing, and all manner 
of bodily exercises, which have been 
handed down unchanged from ancient 
times. One of their favourite games is 
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CHINESE SKILL JOINED TO CAMBODIAN CUNNING 


Half-breeds are numerous in French Indo-China, the resting-place 

of so many and varied races. This bedizened girl is of Chinese 

and Cambodian parentage, and occupies the proud position of 
instructress in the art of fencing 


played with a cane ball, which they kick 
to one another while standing in a circle. 

The religion of Cambodia is_ the 
Buddhism of Ceylon, which at the end 
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AT A CAMBODIAN FUNERAL 
bout to be transferred to the last rest 
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OF THE LAST RITES 
Until cremation takes place priests recite prayers over the body daily 


f the soul. 


tate on a raised and decorated platform 
An old custom decrees that a coin shall be placed in the mouth of the dead person, this being 
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rites are attended with much ceremony 
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RELATIVES 


The ashes of the deceased have been deposited 
passage-money ” to prevent any hindrance to the transm 
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CAMBODIA & THE KHMERS 


of the thirteenth century replaced 
Brahmanism without entirely destroying 
the imprint of Vedic myths and local 
superstitions. The dead are not buried, 
but burnt. The bonzes, who among the 
Annamese and Chinese are the most 
despised of men, enjoy considerable 
influence with the Khmers. They are 
the teachers of kings and people alike. 
Princes, in common with the sons of the 
poor, go humbly to the pagodas for 
instruction. The bonzes earn their 
livelihood by begging. They sometimes 
fast to such a degree that they injure 
their health. They do not take part 
openly in politics, but it is they who 
in reality form the current ideas 
throughout the country. 
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HOMES OF FISHERMEN WHOSE HANDS ARE THEIR 


Family life among the Cambodians is 
solid and of good repute. There are 
always a great many children, paternal 
authority is lenient, a child is never 
beaten. The adoption of children is 
facilitated as in China. Polygamy is 
permitted, but more often than not 
they content themselves with one wife. 
Wives are recognized as of the first, 
second, or third degree. These last are 
simply bought. Any woman who lives 
openly with a Cambodian, or has a 
child by him, becomes his legal wife. 
The moral authority of the wife and her 
position in the family are as good as 
that of any wife in Europe Daughters 
share the inheritance of their parents 
equally with the sons. 
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ONLY FISHING-TACKLE 


Most inland houses are slightly elevated, and the leafy roof and walls bespeak no great durability. 
The ultra-modern method of building in Cambodia employs tiles, otherwise the primitive architecture 


remains unchanged 


Cambodia’s great lake is near this humble home, and these httle urchins 


are never happier than when, its waters receding, shoals of fish are strandcd on its swampy bed 
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UNSOPHISTICATED CORNER OF CAMBODIAN NATURE 
They are living 1n the vicinity of the great Cambodian river, Mekong, which with pitiless pertinacity 


rapidly swells du1ing the rains and floods the neighbourhood for many mules round 


As a precaution, 


the natives build their houses on piles, but despite their long wooden legs, so frail and fragile are 
these tiny homesteads, that many a one falls victim to the fury of the onrushing waters 


The marriage of Cambodian women 
with foreigners was forbidden for many 
years. There are, however, a great many 
French, and still more Chinese half- 
castes. Divorce is easy, and can be 
demanded by the man or the woman 
Adultery used to be punished in a 
shocking manner. Nowadays all punish- 
ments are relatively light. King Sisowath 


abolished the chaining of prisoners in 
1905. Suicide is very rare ; infanticide 
and abortion are almost unknown. 

The Cambodian smokes opium, having 
learnt the habit from the Chinese and 
Annamese, but not to excess Alcohol 
figures in religious and family cere- 
monies, but drunkenness is unknown. 
The staple food grown is rice. 
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ON TRAIL AMID THE CANADIAN ROCKIES: THE MORNING START 


By the way he packs his horse may the tenderfoot be distinguished at a glance from the seasoned 

trapper. He fastens his load on with half a hundred knots, and in unloading even commits the 

atrocity of cutting a rope, whereas the old hand secures his with a single diamond hitch which is 
simplicity itself, and makes the taking off of the pack a matter of but a few moments 


Photo, Canadian Pacific Railway 
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Canada 


I. Its Progressive Peoples & Their Pursuits 
By Frederick J. Niven 


Author of ‘‘ Maple Leat Songs’’ and “ Sage-Brush Stories ”’ 


by the Arctic Ocean, on the 

east by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the west by Alaska and the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the south by the United 
States of America. 

Its provinces are: Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, often 
referred to as the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Yukon 
Territory ; north of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan are the North-West Terri- 
tories. Newfoundland, to which the 
strip of seaboard called Labrador is 
politically attached, rejected inclusion 
in the Dominion, and remains a self- 
governing Crown Colony. 

Approaching Canada from the Atlantic 
we enter the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
leaving behind us Newfoundland and 
Labrador—dealt with separately—on 
the north of the great estuary. South 
of the St. Law- 
rence, progres- 
sing onwards 
into Canada by 
this great water- 
way, we leave 
behind us Nova 
Scotia and New 
Brunswick, 
countries princi- 
pally of farmers, 
fisher folk, and 
lumbermen. If 
fog be off New- 
foundland, in the 
region of The 
Banks, as the 
fishing waters 
there are called, 
the first know- 
ledge of Canada 
that a traveller 
has is often not 
a vision but a 


Corby a is bounded on the north 





CHIEF SOLACE OF THE RED 
His most cherished possession is his pipe. 
of polished red steatite and stem of quaintly carved 

wood it is in constant use 


Photo, Arnold Lupson 


scent—the scent of the great forests, 
the scent of balsam. 

Continuing up the St. Lawrence; 
with the Province of Quebec on 
either distant shore, the land is wild, 
settled only in patches. This is the 
region of the Habitant, whose life 
has been sung by William Henry 
Drummond. These people, of French 
extraction, live in diverse ways— 
lumbering, fishing, hunting, trapping, 
small farming. Farther on is a more 
definitely agricultural and _ pastoral 
stretch, French-Canadian also, a domain 
of fields and meadows dotted with cows, 
and little belfried villages with their 
poplar rows, whence the sound of the 
Angelus-bell drifts over the waters to 
the deep-sea steamers surging inland 
up this long river. The whole St. 
Lawrence system, irrespective of 
canals, from Gaspé to the St. Louis 
river, is I,900 miles in length. 

Lower Ontario, 
ahead, beyond 
Quebec, beyond 
Montreal, is 
chiefly a land 
of hard-working 
and hard-saving 
farmers, raising 
grain and _ fruit, 
but it has also 
various _indus- 
trial centres. 
Northward from 
there, apart from 
a strip of farming 
settlements 
Me along the line 
Ma of the National 
Transcontinen- 
tal Railway, 
INDIAN we are again 
With bowl in fur-trap- 
pers country, 
among seemingly 
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business in Montreal 


Photo, Ray Worth 


endless close forest and twining and 
linked waterways. The trees grow 
smaller, unfitted for lumbering, but 
giving shelter to beast and bird and the 
scattered Indians who live by them. 
The settlements by Lake Superior’s 
north shore are dependent partly upon 
the whitefishing in the lake, partly upon 
lumbering, partly upon this hinterland— 
its fur trade, its more recent mining 
activities. Gold and zinc have been 
discovered in that neighbourhood. The 
most extensive copper and nickel de- 
posits so far known in the world lie 
north of Sudbury. The flickering flames 
seen at that place, passing in the night, 
are those of blasting furnaces. The 





THE PULSING HEART OF MONTREAL 

Notre Dame, St. James and Craig Streets are the main arteries of 
The columned building here 1s the head 
othice of the Bank of Montreal, the oldest bank 1n Canada and one 
of the world’s greatest chartered banks 


CANADIANS 


wilderness is close enough 
for the wild creatures to 
see the glare. 

Suddenly, beyond the 
Lake of the Woods (with 
its valuable fisheries, pulp- 
mills, flour-mills) and the 
Rainy Lakes region, where 
again are many lumber- 
camps, the woods cease and 
there is an area of flat 
plains on into Manitoba. 
Here again are farmers, 
though the conditions of 
their lives are different 
from the conditions east- 
ward. As we go on west- 
ward, we find the plains 
slowly change in character 
until, entering Alberta, we 
sce, not a flat plateau 
running here and_ there 
into rolls round, as it were, 
islands of wooded hills, but 
a series as of great land 


billows, much like the 
rolling English Downs. 
Southern Alberta men, 
indeed, when _ brought 


during the Great War to 
the neighbourhood of 
Stonehenge, felt, apart 
from the greater humidity, 
very much at home. 

Farming there, in most 
parts, requires irrigation to 
be successful, and there 
are still in existence large 
cattle and horse-ranches, though not 
many as large as they were before the 
great influx of the agriculturists with 
the barbed-wire fence, limiting the range 
lands. For a long way northward it is 
an agricultural region. Where the 
buffalo herds formerly roamed, there 
are now farms after farms, and the tall 
grain-elevators dot the plain by the 
sides of the prairie railway stations. 

A little farther on, the great Rocky 
Mountains lie along the sky, seen from 
many miles off—eighty to a hundred on 
the prairies—like a long, low, indigo 
cloud. The foothill country is devoted 
to cattle and _ horse-raising, mixed 
farming, dairying; and a great coal 
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area is being worked in the region of 
the Crow’s Nest Pass southward, and 
another northward, beyond Edmonton, 
towards the Yellowhead Pass Then we 
come again to a country of timber, in 
the Rockies and Selkirks and Coast 
Ranges. Lumbering, mining (for coal, 
gold, silver-lead, zinc, etc.), and salmon 
fishing are the outstanding means of sub- 
sistence, and in the many sheltered valleys 
is much fruit growing (apples, peaches, 
cherries, pears, plums, small fruits), 
and on the bench-lands cattle-raising. 
Spectacularly the Rockies and the 
Selkirks are wonderful, and have an 
appeal of wildness lacking to the Alps, 
with which they are frequently com- 
pared. The knowledge of the tremendous 
extent of these ranges, practically from 
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the Arctic to Mexico, adds to the im- 
pression they leave upon the mind. 
Grizzly bears wander with lolling heads 
in the upland stretches, marmots 
whistle their warning, rock-slides inter- 
mittently roar like thunder. 

Conceiving the map of Canada on 
Mercator’s projeetion set upright on a 
wall, we have the base, along the lines 
of railway, fairly settled, in some parts 
closely settled ; only here and there, as 
in the neighbourhood just between 
settled Ontario and settled Manitoba, 
with a hiatus of scrub and rock, a twist 
of water, and a lone cabin 

Higher up, all along from Quebec’s 
hinterland through Northern Ontario, 
Northern Manitoba, Northern Saskat- 
chewan beyond the grain-elevators, and 
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ES CARTIER SQUARE, MONTREAL 


As quaint a scene of French-Canadian town life as any that may be witnessed in Canada’s metropolis 
is the street market in the spacious square named after the Frenchman who, 1n 1535, Saw and 
described the Indian town of Hochelaga, on the site by which a century later Montreal was 
founded. Behind stands the City Hall (burnt down in 1922), and beyond 1s Nelson’s monument 
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CANADA & THE CANADIANS 


Northern Alberta are woods and more 
woods, muskegs (marshy tracts), and 
woods again, till they grow small 
towards the Land of Little Sticks, 
where are only the Indians, the 
scattered Hudson’s Bay posts, a few 
missions, and an occasional barracks of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(formerly the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police). 

In that distant North law and order 
are maintained. Patrols of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police keep in touch 
with the doings of the land. There isa 


the scattered travellers in that vast 
land, keeping the peace beneath the 
Aurora. It is expected that soon patrol- 
work in the North will be done to a 
considerable extent by aeroplane. 

From the cod fisheries of Newfound- 
land to the salmon rivers of the Pacific 
coast, from the orchards of the famous 
Annapolis Valley (the spring foam of the 
apple bloom of which is one of the 
sights of the world), and the busy. 
industrial regions of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, through the farm lands 
of Ontario, the wheat-ranches and 
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MONTREAL’S ICE PALACE WHERE KING FROST HOLDS FESTIVAL 


When Jack Frost has the greater part of Canada in his iron grip citizens of the large towns delight 
to honour him with an icy palace, and Montreal usually makes a feature of such an erection in the 
winter season. It may be either built of actual ice blocks placed round a wooden interior 
or a picturesque wooden structure may be erected and by the simple process of playing the fire 
brigade’s hoses upon it the water 1s instantly trozen into pleasing and fantastic shapes 


post of this fine force at Herschel 
Island in Mackenzie Bay, out from the 
mouth of the Mackenzie river, and onc 
on Chesterfield Inlet in Hudson’s Bay. 
There, of course, these police are 
mounted only in name, going about 
their robust life, far from the plains 
and horses, by aid of sleigh and dog- 
team in winter, and canoe in summer, 
looking after the Eskimo and wintering 
whalers, collecting topographical and 
other data, assisting, when necessary, 


cattle-ranches of the plains, the fur 
lands of the North, to the whaling seas 
of the Arctic, is a vast territory. The 
ruling or directing minds in it are 
chiefly British, or of British extraction 
Yet a consideration of the census returns 
shows how diverse are the nationalities 
represented in the work of building up 
the wide Dominion. 

It is the aim of the Government to 
extend to all nationalities what may be 
called something even greater than an 
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equal justice. Wide margins are allowed 
for the customs of aliens; special 
privileges are accorded to sects with 
religious scruples not in accord with the 
country’s ways. Sometimes one may 
read, as in the outstanding case of the 
Russian Doukhobors, words suggesting 
that it is not so. Such pronouncements 
are partisan and founded on hearsay. 
The truth is that the communities 
of Doukhobors thrive in this new 
land; but many of the people have 
no understanding of the State, of 
the Commonweal. They acknowledge, 
when they acknowledge aught, re- 


maining in their settlements, only the 
autocratic heads of their community, 
and to these they doff and defer as 
if they were gods. 

In the returns of the census we 
find enlightenment on the difficulties 
of Canada in her spirit and policy 


CANADA’S VARIANTS OF NORWAY’S SKI 


As worn by Canadian lumbermen, snowshoes are about three teet 
The frame is of tough 


and a half long and broad in ioe ae 
wood, usually hickory, with a we 





bing of hide strips. 
snowshoes are longer and very narrow 


of freedom for all rather than on the 
troubles of a sect. During the census- 
taking of 1921 some Doukhobors in 
British Columbia refused to give any 
information to the census-taker, threat- 
ening him with violence. When he 
returned with police (the police un- 
armed), the Doukhobors, following a 
custom they have when under stress of 
emotion, disrobed, both men and women, 
and attacked census-taker and police 
with the first weapons to hand. In such 
ways, and by their frequent refusal to 
conform to laws, such as those relative 
to sending children to school, or to the 
registering of births and deaths, some 
of these people present difficulties to a 
humane government. 

The Ruthenians, a Slavic people, 
are also illiterate and rather bovine. 
The majority of them are from Galicia, 
but there are many Bukowinians even 
more illiterate. These 
supply, however, much 
of the unskilled labour 
needed in a land in 
the making. There is 
hope for their progress, 
and there are signs of it. 

As in the United States, 
so in Canada a race is 
being made out of many 
races. It is hardly right 
to speak of this as a race 
problem, the word problem 
having an implication of 
bafement. There are 
certainly minor hitches 
in the making of that race, 
such as those occasioned 
in some of the less pro- 
gressive settlements of the 
Mennonites by the priests 
adopting a view of the 
Order in Council granting 
to them, on coming to 
Canada, _ religious and 
educational liberty, which 
seems to result merely 
in keeping the people 
uneducated. 

But in all such matters 
time itself is a factor toward 
betterment. Any race will 
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FAMILIAR WINTER SCENES 
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IN THE STREETS OF MONTREAL 


For months of the vear the great cities of Canada are enveloped in snow, which, though picturesque, 


does not add to the comfort of the Canadians 


Snow, and the sidewalks are often divided from the road by these banks for weeks on end 


The electric trams run between high banks of frozen 


*“ Snow 


shovelling ’’ 15 1n a real sense one of Canada’s staple industries for a considerable season of the year 


subjection when looking on at otheis 
round them who are not in subjection. 
By ones and twos they dare to break 
away from the rulers of their communi- 
ties. Theysee that the country of which 
their leaders asked freedom has higher 
ideas of freedom than their leaders them- 
selves. Actually, what the chiefs of some 
sects of immigrants asked of Canada, 
although they called it religious and 
educational freedom, was the right to set 
up little despotic colonies in a free land. 
This state of affairs will tend to disappear 
with the present community dictators. 
The rising generation is less submissive. 


The Mennonites are of German origin, 
though they come from Russia and from 
Pennsylvania Persecuted in Prussia 
for their doctrines, the chief tenets of 
which were (1) baptism only on con- 
fession of faith; (2) the separation of 
Church and State; (3) refusal to take 
oaths or to fight ; (4) a strict life and a 
primitive church organization, they 
went to Russia in the reign of the Em- 
press Catherine II. to colonise, being 
granted in return religious liberty. In 
1870 the bureaucracy repealed their 
rights and they fled to Kansas and 
South Manitoba. Descendants of others 
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TOBOGGANING DOWN THE SLOPES OF QUEBEC’S PICTURESQUE CITADEL 


The success with which the Canadians have met the rigours of winter is seen in the cheerfulness with 

which the winter season passes. Sleighing, tobogganing, and skating provide amusement for thousands. 

Foboggan runs are to be found in every town while the snow is on the ground, but probably none has 
a more picturesque position than that here photographed on the heights of Quebec 
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WINTER SPORT IN QUEBEC: SKI-ING ON THE SLOPES 


While the Indian snowshoe retains its supremacy in Canada as the footwear most serviceable in the 

country in winter, the Norwegian ski has won wide popularity for sporting use when the necessary depth 

of six inches of frozen snow is available, These little ladies of Quebec, erect and well balanced. are 
enjoying a run down the slopes, disdaining the use of a staff 


Photo, Canadian Pacific Ratlway 
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IN THE FRESH AIR 


IN QUEBEC PROVINCE 


The use of an outdoor oven for baking purposes, which is characteristic of the indigenous Indians 

of North and South America, may also be noted among the French-Canadians, who naturally show a 

better sense of building, and use matemals such as bricks, mortar, metal, and hard-seasoned wood 
not available to the Indian, who has to content himself with sun-hardened clay 


who had gone from Prussia to Holland, 
being persecuted in Holland, fled to 
Pennsylvania. \ 
The Mennonites in Ontario to-day, 
where they associate with the Pennsy]l- 
vania Dutch, form a prosperous com- 
munity, and are an integral part of the 
Canadian people. Those in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan came from Russia in 
1890. The Canadian Government 
granted them freedom from military 
service and permitted them to affirm 
instead of take the oath. Apart from 
the exceptions above alluded to, they 
are making rapid development along 
educational Jines, and are not un- 
desirables in the building up of Canada. 
The Italians, mostly from South 
Italy, via the United States, are shop- 
keepers, with perhaps a predilection 
for the fruit store, farmers, and lastly 
and chiefly, labourers with pick and 
shovel, going out in gangs to railway 
construction work and_ the like. 
There is a marked tendency for the 


Anglo-Saxon to turn away from navvy 
work, and in a country of constant 
railway development someone has to do 
it. As well as the Italians, Slavs of all 
varieties turn to this task, chiefly from 
Little Russia (these closely allied to the 
Galicians), but also from Great Russia, 
Poles, Croatians, Magyars, with now 
and then a sprinkling of Dalmatians. 
They are popularly all called, loosely, 
Galicians. In 1917, a Franco-Polish 
recruiting mission, visiting America to 
obtain volunteers, made arrangements 
with the Canadian Government for a 
camp at Niagara on the Lake, and there 
they gathered 20,000 Polish recruits. 
Members of many foreign races, immi- 
grants to Canada, served in the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force. Icelanders in 
Canada have representatives in many 
public offices. Several have won Rhodes 
scholarships. 

’ It may be said that the general 
tendency of the races in this great part 
of the American continent is progressive, 
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with some speedy, with others tardy. 
The advancement is there. But what 
has been almost a problem is the 
education of these large bands of foreign 
unskilled labourers in regions far from 
schools. In this relation must be 
mentioned the Reading Camp Associa- 
tion. It is an outstanding evidence of 
the seriousness of Canadians in aiming 
at a fine Canadian people. 
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EXPERTS AND ARTISTS IN THE USE OF AXE AND SAW 


So much of the navvy work being 
done by the foreign element, far from 
schools, in clearing grades for railways, 
track-laying, and so forth, where 
the Anglo-Saxon is represented chiefly 
only on skilled work, such as trestle- 
building, bridge and cement work, it 
has been realized that special efforts 
must be made for the education of 
these people. The Reading Camp 


wees 


Thousands of French-Canadians are employed in the lumber industry. Picturesque fellows, simple, 
industrious, and cheerful, they keep on pretty good terms with their Anglo-Canadian comrades, 
while showing no inclination for social fusion with them, and as a class are peaceable home- 
lovers, concerning themselves little with outside affairs of any kind 
Photo, ‘‘ Canada" 
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LINKING UP THE THREADS: HARVEST TIME IN ALBERTA 
Alberta comprises every kind of country that settlers can desire. North of rer af mixed tarming 
a 


predominates, and whitewashed homesteads, good farmhouses and barns stud the landscape. This 
fine specimen of manhood, picturesque in broad-brimmed hat and flannel shirt, and vigorous in the ripe- 
hess ot years, declares that the Red River district is ‘‘ God’s country " and Mirror its Capital 


Photo, Canadian National—Grand 1'1unk Railways 
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IN A NOOK WITH A BOOK: AN OLD HABITANT OF QUEBEC 
Somewhat primitive in their notions, the French-Canadians are a courteous, self-respecting, thrifty 
folk of fixed habits, contented with a little, and no lovers of modern hustle In his little room, probably 
overheated with a big stove and 11l-ventilated, this old fellow is enjoying a pipe of “ Catholic tobacco,” 

a Small patch of which every habitant raises for his own consumption 
Photo, ** Canada" 
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“OUT FOR A DAY’S EXHILARATING SPORT ON RAINY LAKE 


Fairylike beauty of water and woods distinguishes Western Ontario. There are many lumber camps 
in this region around Rainy Lake, and for men to whom life in the woods appeals the country offers 
good prospects for settlement with unlimited fishing and shooting to satisfy their sporting tastes 


Photo, Canadian National—Grand Trunk Railways 





IN A CANADIAN CANOE IN THE LAURENTIAN VALLEY 


They are habitants of Three Rivers, off for a day’s fishing on the St. Maurice. A large lumber trade 

is carried on along this river, which flows through wild country amid glorious scenery to join the 

St. Lawrence about eighty miles above Quebec. At their confluence stands Three Rivers, one of the 
oldest towns in Quebec and still intensely French 


Photo, Canadian Pacific Ratlway 
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FOLLOW-MY-LEADER THROUGH THE RIVER'S ROCKY FORD 


Preceded by an experienced guide, this:Canadian fami!y are striking their trail across one of the fords 
of the Pipestone river, which, rising in Saskatchewan, makes its way into Manitoba. Father heads the 
little party, while the Joaded pack animals bring up the rear of the procession 

Photo, Canadian Pacific Railway 
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STILL WATERS RUN DEEP AMID THE FROWNING ROCKIES 


Lake Minnewanka is a narrow sheet of ice-cold water, twenty miles long and overhung by barren 
and precipitous mountains, which on grey days, such as this, present a scene of severe savagery. In 
the summer it is a great resort of visitors to Banff, eight miles away, and anglers troll for the monster 
trout for which its pellucid waters are famous 

Photo, ‘‘ Canada" 
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Association is composed of employers ot 
labour and university students. Over 
350 young men, graduates and under- 
graduates, since the inception of the idea, 
have gone out to work in these ahead-of- 
steel (beyond rail head) camps, side 
by side with foreigners representing 
every nation in Europe. 


Training Hands as well as Heads 


In the evenings they hold short classes 
of instruction for all who care to attend. 
At the classes, these labourers learn 
something of the ideals of citizenship 
and of life. Four prominent Canadians 
each support a student, one railway 
company supports three, the Presby- 
terian College of Montreal and the 
University of Alberta each supports one. 
Five Provincial Governments have 
assisted in this work. Not only in the 
evenings, but on rainy days that suspend 
operations, classes are held in shack, 
or tent, or box-car converted into a 
school-house on a siding. 

In the Canadian schools it is realized 
that purely scholastic training is not all 
that is required, and considerable at- 
tention is paid to manual training and 
industrial courses. The idea is to train 
hands as well as heads. The Reading 
Camp Association aims at training the 
heads of those whose hands are already 
adept with tools. As many of these 
foreigners, between spells of work on 
various constructions, flock to the cities, 
the effect of these snatches of education 
upon the frontiers extends even to the 
towns and helps toward the prevention 
of slum conditions. 


Thin Edge of the Chinese Wedge 


The vast majority of Chinese and 
Japanese who come to Canada do so 
with the definite intention of amassing 
fortunes, and then returning to their 
native land to enjoy retirement and 
leisure. By degrees they have extended 
their labours. Apart from his work, in 
gangs, on early railway-building in the 
West, when there was shortage of white 
labour, the Chinaman, to begin with, was 
little more than the washee (laundry 
man) and, in some parts, cook. Then he 
panned gold-dust from the alluvial 
rivers, such as the Fraser, often for a 


day’s takings, on inferior bars, not 
worth the while of the white man. So 
there was little resentment at his 
presence. Or he would wash tailings 
for what gold might be in them. That 
is, he would re-wash the gravel and 
sand left at deserted workings, where 
the whites had made a first washing. 
It may be mentioned that it has been 
found a paying proposition for white 
companies, with prope: hydraulic 
plant, to wash over again at many of 


‘the places where the early placer- 


miners washed for gold-dust with more 
primitive appliances, sometimes only a 
pan and a shovel. 


Racial and Sectarian Difficulties 


Japanese and Chinese now pre- 
dominate in various branches of the 
West coast industries. But these people 
cannot be assimilated. The influx of 
Orientals, especially on the West coast, 
approaches the condition of a problem. 
Now there are Chinese stores in many 
towns, and the Chinese restaurants are 
rapidly increasing in number. The 
type of men who tabooed them is 
passing away. They give cheaper meals 
than most white restaurateurs, and 
perhaps relatively smaller, but the 
cheapness attracts On the West coast 
it is a common and no doubt well- 
founded belief that many of the large 
stores in the Pacific slope cities of both 
Canada and the United States, though 
not bearing a Chinese name over the 
door, are financed and owned by 
Chinese. The Chinaman has a high 
name for honesty in his business dealings. 

The question of Japanese and Chinese 
may yet create a problem for the West. 
But what is already regarded by many 
as a problem has more to do with sect 
than race, namely: the question of 
the Mormons in Canada. Of late 
Mormons have been coming in consid- 
erable numbers into Southern Alberta 
especially, and alse into Ontario east- 
ward, and British Columbia westward. 

There are many in Western Canada 
who see a great menace to the country 
in the policy of ‘‘ peaceful penetration ”’ 
preached by the Mormons. The pro- 
gressive Canadians dislike the idea that 
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IN WESTERN CANADA 
With Indian €&§ Settler 
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Glory of warrior lives in this Blackfeet chief, with his eagle 
fringed robe, and moccasins, and mounted on his capartsone 
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Serried ranks of well-trimmed apple-trees occupy hundreds of acres 
in British Columbia. This is the largest orchard in the province 


It ts an exquisitely beautiful sight when the pear-trees are powdered 


with bloom, proclaiming that ‘'‘ honey-humming summer's coming " 
Photos, ‘‘Canadse ” 
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Rafting-up on a Columbian river. When the logs reach the water- 
side boomsmen jump upon them and pole them into parallel ranks 
Photo, ‘Canada "’ 
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The logs are then massed together in a raft fit to be towed aeey - the 


saw-mills, and strong enough to support a respectable plank house 


Photo, Canadian Pacific Railway 
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This ts James Head, chief of the Fort 2 la Corne band of Indians in the 


Saskatchewan district. Sombre melancholy marks his strong features 
Photo, Hudson's Bay Company 
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Porcupine quills in his braided hair, soft moccasins and gloves, 
and rainbow leggings make this Stoney Indian an arresting figure 
Photo, Publishers’ Photo Service 
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Over an area of three million square miles the red-coated Canadian 
Mounted Policeman personifies and maintains law and order 
Photo, Publishers’ Photo Service 
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the votes of the electorates are not the 
result of the unfettered thought of the 
voters, but are at the dictation of any 
priestcraft, whatever its name. They 
do not like to think of any religious 
body, church, or sect, having qualities 
as of a Black Hand League! Yet 
political aggression by those who are 
nominally shepherds of souls, will likely 
continue, not only in Canada but the 
world over, for a long time yet, to pass 
gradually before widening enlighten- 
ment. ' 

Here may be mentioned, in passing, 
a grave aspect of what is called the 
foreign vote, a phrase constantly 
recurring in talk of politics throughout 
North America. Political clubs and 
organizations are also often brazen in 
their methods of securing votes. A 
foreign voter is supposed to have been 
resident three years in Canada. But 
what are those foreign voters? Often 
utterly illiterate, knowing nothing of 
the country of their adoption. A great 
pride of Canada is her free institutions, 
but in that very freedom there is scope 
for chicanery. 


Illiteracy and the Foreign Vote 


An utterly uneducated Galician, let us 
say, is taken to register. The questions 
may be all asked of him, and answered 
by him, through an interpreter, in 
Ruthenian. The declaration is read to 
him. The clerk asks if this citizen 
understands. The interpreter replies 
that he has explained it all to him 
beforehand. ‘Can he write?” asks 
the clerk. No, he cannot ; but he can 
make his mark on the ballot as well as 
any—and does. He has been in Canada 
three years. Ifa few of the leaders of 
a settlement are, in the slang phrase, 
squared, the settlement will vote as the 
representative of the party who has 
squared them desires. 

Such methods, if these people be 
intelligent enough to consider them, 
must afford them some amusement 
regarding the political ways of the 


free land that shelters them. The~ 


defence of such methods is that those 
who have not sufficient intelligence to 
vote, and yet have the right to do so, 
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may as well be adroitly guided as not! 
That is the darker aspect of the forei 
vote question. Time will cure "the 
malady. But there we have ‘9ne 
example of how excellent is the ‘work 
of the Reading Camp Association, one 
example of the necessity for education 
among the foreign element. 


New Episode in an Old Saga 


The Scandinavians, speaking generally, 
are far less anxious than the Italians 
to make a fortune in Canada to carry 
away from the country to their 
European homes. They adopt the 
country and its ways. They are hardly 
more clannish than Scots or English. 
There is, of course, the tendency for 
them to work together. Where one 
obtains employment and sees an opening 
for another hand, he will very probably 
introduce a compatriot. But they take 
an interest, as of settlers who mean to 
stay, in the body politic, the affairs of the 
land, their adopted province and the 
Dominion. Their attitude is not that 
of exiles, or of people raking together 
money with which, when a sum aimed 
at is gained, to return to their native 
land. They are frequently as good 
Canadians as are British settlers. In 
many ways Canada is like their own 
land ; and it is interesting to remember 
that long before Columbus sighted an 
island in the Caribbean, a Norseman, 
blown out of his course westward from 
Greenland, had _ sighted what was 
probably a part of the land to-day called 
Canada, “a long, low shore, heavily 
wooded.”’ 


To the Sound of the Bagpipe 


Clannishness seems to be a quality 
common, in a greater or less degree, 
to all races of men. There are whole 
counties in the eastern provinces where 
the accents round the visitor suggest 
to him that he is really in Scotland. 
Yet the people he hears speaking may 
all be of Canadian birth, descendants 
of Scots immigrants. In other districts 
the Gaelic tongue is spoken; the bag- 
pipe is heard at convivial gatherings. 
These are the people who, for a senti- 
ment, brought heather to Canada. 
Canada, by the way, has no true heather 
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talking about in his radishes 


Photo, Canadsan Natrtonal—Grand Trunk Raslways 


native to it. What is sometimes called 
heather and sometimes heath, growing 
at certain altitudes in the mountains, 
is really phyllodoce. To Vancouver 
Island an Englishman similarly intro- 
duced broom, which has added its yellow 
beauty to the native beauty, and has 
caused him to be sometimes 
anathematised by farmers. 

The provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick show a strong element 
of descendants of United Empire 
Loyalists, a large mining and industrial 
population connected particularly with 
the Dominion Steel and Dominion Coal 
Companies. 

In Ontario we find a very strong 
Scots element mixed with United 
Empire Loyalists, and there is a constant 
influx of new immigrants joining them, 
chiefly from Scotland and _ Ireland. 
There is ge German group, originally 





PROUD GARDENER OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
British Columbia is a land of orchards and market gardens where 
vegetables grow so fine that potato stories replace the fish stories 
This proud gardener has got something worth 


Mennonites, around the 
city now known as 
Kitchener. In the east- 
ern counties of Quebec 
round Sherbrooke we 
have a little island, as 


it were, of English- 
speaking people  sur- 
rounded by _ French, 


which is very much to 
Quebec what Ulster is 
to the rest of Ireland. 
Montreal has 500,000 
French and 200,000 
British, with 50,000 Jews 
sandwiched between the 
two, more or less along 
the street called the St. 
Lawrence Main. In the 
province of Quebec the 
Irish are particularly 
strong, especially in 
politics. 

From this summary 
of the races represented 
in Canada, although 
many foreign races have 
been mentioned, it must 
not for a moment be 
imagined that these are 
in the ascendancy. They 
are mentioned merely to 
give a complete view of 
the country in the making. The 
reverse is the truth, and we close this 
section by remarking that the peoples 
of British extraction, the English- 
speaking races, are the dominant forma- 
tive, creative power. To transact 
business the foreigner must learn 
English. The ultimate race will be a 
hardy English-speaking race. 

A fine type of settler has been passing 
into the North-West of late from the 
Middle and Western states of the 
U.S.A. From Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, 
and Wyoming experienced farmers with 
a love of frontier-life have trekked as 
far as the Peace River country, and into 
British Columbia. A common sight on 
the Western plains is that of a canvas- 
covered wagon (prairie-schooner) with 
perhaps the mother driving, while the 
father and sons herd along the horses 
and cattle. Nebraska and Kansas are 
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too greatly settled for their taste. They 
seek space, and are loyal to the land of 
their adoption. Many, perhaps most, 
of these were originally New Englanders, 
or of British descent. 

To a certain type, especially of English- 
men and Scotsmen with a small fixed 
income and a large taste for an out-of- 
doors life, British Columbia appears 
specially to appeal, to judge by the 
numbers of this type encountered there. 
What such a man does is to purchase a 
fruit ranch with bearing trees and per- 
form sufficient work thereon for it to 





JUSTIFIABLE PRIDE 


IN AN OUTSIZE 


pay its way. It is a home for him, and 
a place from which to set out upon 
fishing and hunting trips and mountain- 
climbing expeditions. He keeps in 
touch, in the sense of knowing what is 
afoot in the world of thought, by 
subscribing to the journals of his taste. 
There are many worse ways of life. 
For men who like that sort of life there 
is none better! The great pianists and 
singers do not all, by any means, make 
a long jump from Toronto to Vancouver. 
Winnipeg, Regina, and Calgary are 
large enough to attract them. Even 


IN GIANT CABBAGES 


Although the soil of Alberta is among the richest in all Canada, it is given to few to raise a vegetable 


of such 
Mirror & 


argantuan proportions as the cabbage shown in this photograph. Grown on a farm in the 
istrict near Lake Buffalo, it stands as a living testimonial to the fertility of the soil there 


Photo, Canadian Natsonal—Grand Trunk Ratlways 
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TAPPING THE SUGAR MAPLE FOR 


The tree 1s tapped 1n spring before foliage develops 
1s made some three feet from the ground, and the average yield 
from gach tree 1s about four pounds of sugar 


Photo, Canadian Pactfic Ratlway 


such smaller centres as Cranbrook and 
Nelson are not utterly despised. By 
tuming the winter vacation to “ the 
coast " (Vancouver), the women-folk 
among this type of settler can keep in 
touch with music, too, and hear the 
best instrumentalists and singers. 

In the treatment of the native Indian, 
Canada takes the highest place of all 
nations of the continent that have an 
Indian question In Mexico the Indian 
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is frequently treated with 
diabolical inhumanity and 
brutality, as witness the 
sad, the heart-breaking 
history of the Yaquis; in 
the United States of 
America the tale of injus- 
tice and treaty-breaking 
that drove tribes to open 
revolt where they were 
strong enough, and, where 
they were not, to sullen 
mistrust of all white ways, 
is notorious It was that 
injustice that caused the 
founding, by friends of 
the Indian, of the Indian 
Rights Association of the 
United States of America 
In Canada, although there 
have been outstanding 
examples of dilatoriness 
and procrastination, the 
unwinding of red_ tape, 
treaties with the Indians 
have always been made 
in good faith 

As far as it 1» possible 
for a race that sees its 
ancient lands im_ the 
keeping of new-comers, 
the Canadian Indian 15 
happy Also, the agents 
are generally men of pro- 
bity and expeience who 
regard their office as a 
kind of national trust, 
something more than a 
means of livelihood. 
The kind of man desired 
for such a post is one 
with knowledge of at 
least one Indian lan- 
guage, knowledge of 
and knowledge of the 


ITS SAP 
The incision 


agriculture, 
Indian. 
The system of dealing with the Indians 
is one of reservations of land set apart 
for them, with payment of treaty dues, 
in cash, in kind—blankets, cattle, agri- 
cultural implements, etc Many tribes, 
even of the West, have made good 
progress in cultivation of land or the 
raising of cattle. British Columbia 
Indians have for long worked as navvies 
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ROUGH AND READY METHOD OF PURIFYING THE MAPLE SUGAR 


The sap having been collected from the tapped trees, it 1s poured into large cauldrons ready for purify 

ing The cauldrons are hung from stout branches suspended over log fires The fires are kept well 

stoked until the impurities have formed a scum on the surface and have been carefully skimmed from 
the boiling sugar The cauldrons are then removed 1nd the sugar allowed to cool off 
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STIRRING TIMES ON THE COMPLETION OF THE SUGAR PURIFYING 


Whilst the old farmer slowly stirs the liquid maple sugar with a Jong stich the young people ladle it out 
toset Every available cake tin and saucer has been recruited for the purpose, and whilst the brother 
holds the receptacle in readiness his sisters carefully ladle out the suga: with their spoons 


Photos Ontarto Government 
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FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS GREAT THINGS TAKE THEIR RISE 
Scattered among the back woodlands 1n Manitoba modest camps like this mark many a spot where a 
few vears hence a good homestead will stand, the reward of honest work by settlers of the mght tvpe 
Meantime, this plank house, we]Jl warmed when snow 1s on the ground by a stove fed with fuel cut just 
outside, 1s comfortable enough for healthy men in the prime of hfe 

Photo, J] C D Taylor 
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HUMAN ACTIVITY IN FULL SWARM: “A BUILDING-BEE” 
Friendly cooperation between settlers in districts ee newly opened up is a very faery feature ot 


social life among Canadian pioneers, This is a building bee 1n Ontario, where the neighbours have 
come from miles round to lend a farmer a hand in building a barn When the work is completed they 
wil] make their meeting an opportumty for a social jollification 


Photo, Ontarso Government 
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PLEASED WITH THE FRUIT OF THEIR LABOURS 


In the fertile Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia, protected by the South Mountains from the damaging 

east winds, fruit farming thrives apace. Clad in workman-like overalls and armed with serviceable 

collecting buckets, these girls have been picking the crop of ripe cherries which will later be canned and 
shipped overseas to grace the tables of their sisters in the Old Country 


Photo, Canadtan Pacific Railway 
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LORDS OF THE LARIAT MOUNTED READY FOR THE DAY’S WORK 
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The exaggerated cowboy, dear to boyhood, 1s seldom found outside the realms ‘of the cinematograph 

He has been superseded by a business-lke fellow in coarse trousers and old felt hat, who favours the 

Texan saddle and toe-cap stirrup and 1s too busv tending the cattle on the plains of Alberta to concern 
himself with the “stichingup ”’ of unwary travellers 


Photo 


on the railways, and in large numbers 
they are employed at the fisheries theie 

They are a dark-skinned people, 
varying in hue from that of a new to 
that of an old penny On the Pacific 
coast are many tribes that suggest more 
strongly, to a casual glance, a Mongolian 
origin, now almost unanimously believed 
by the biologists to be the origin of all 
than do the plains tribes, or the Indians 
of the East Generalisations on the race 
question are unwise They varv vastly, 
according to tribes and according to 
individuals in any given tribe. Yet this 
can be safely said a high order of 
intelligence is possessed by many; and 
that they are honest, as a race, is one 
generalisation borne out by innumerable 
stories of those in closest relations with 
them. This honesty remains in most 
tribes even to the present day with its 
great influx of white population, all 
members of which do not hold such 
high views upon mine and thine as did 
the aboriginal in his natural state. In 
the matter of cleanliness some are as 
particular as the lower animals, some as 


Canadian Pacific Raleay 


grubby as the people of city slums 


The Six Nation Indians of Ontario— 
originally the Five Nations, Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Senecas and 
Cayugas but another tribe, the 


Tuscaroras, was added to that con- 
federacy—are, on the average, the 
equals of the average white settlers in 
the ways of white civilization. They are 
chiefly farmers, but many are in 
professions and trades 

There are still, among the less 
sophisticated of the tribes, members 
who would well repay the study of 
the biologist. It would be almost as 
though, in the twentieth century, he 
talked to a man of the Neolithic Age—to 
find the savage often touchingly fine ; 
in matters of observation intensely 
alert ; in regions of metaphysics patheti- 
cally inquiring and baffled. But for full 
understanding of the mind of such (the 
type least affected by our civilization of 
the steel age, or the automobile age), a 
knowledge of the language of the Indian 
in question is essential, plus sympathy. 
There are several distinct linguistic 
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DAME NATURE PROVIDES A TRUE YULETIDE SETTING FOR THE BACKWOODS CHRISTMAS 


With earth and trees heavilv mantled in snow and lon 


posing for ther Chnstmas Day phot 


propriate setting whilst 


g chimney and the presence of the white-capped chef on the 


ging from the roofs of the sturdv log cabins, these lumbermen have an ap 
right of the group suggest that a true Chnstmas spread will shortly be the order of the day 
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stocks of the American Indians; they 
do not merely speak varying dialects. 
The Sarcees, settled south-west of 
Calgary in Alberta, are but a small 
tribe, extinction looming before them 
as it does not before all. 

No neighbouring tribe, and no white 
man, has ever been able rightly to 
master their speech. For that reason, 
for communication with their kind of 
other tribes (by labial speech as well 
as and apart from the sign language) 
they speak the tongue of the Crecs, 
of which most other plains tribes 
have at least a smattering. The 
linguistic mentality of the Indian may 
be partly gauged from the fact that he 
often can speak, not only his own 
tongue and that of a neighbouring 
tribe, but English as well. 

The Indian sign language is very 
interesting, not only because it can 
express ideas as well as material matters, 
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but because of the grace of the gestures 
in conveying it. The Indian makes no 
facial grimace as he moves his hands in 
this language. 

Many whites do not know of its 
existence, for the Indian is very shy, 
aloof, in the presence of whites, regarding 
many things. Although man, by the 
time he came to these parts of our 
planet now called America, had speech, 
biologists and philologists are dividéd 
as to whether the sign language pre- 
dated speech or was originated simply 
because of the many different languages 
spoken. : 

Old Country people of urban tastes 
and a certain type may frequently be 
heard speaking of Canada as though it 
were a Name synonymous with dis- 
comfort. Actually, being a new 
country in the making, it offers many 
comforts, especially in its little towns 
and the residences near these towns, that 


FUNERAL PROGRESS OF THE MONARCHS OF THE FOREST 


Axemen, hook-tenders, rigging slingers, boomsmen, engineers—every man engaged in the lumber 
business is a skilled artist in his department of the wonderful industry that turns a towering green 


tree into the paper on which this picture is 


rinted. Here, on a logging ratlway, built on a track of 


huge tree trunks, an engine is hauling other huge tree trunks through the forests of British Columbia 
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CATTLE TAKING AN INVOLUNTARY DIP FOR THE GOOD OF THEIR HEALTH 


Unless carefully tended, cattle are hable to a devastating skin disease 
periodically passed through dipping pens simula: to that of a Calgary ranch shown above 
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To prevent this they are 
Driven 


in single file down a narrow incline filled with a strong disinfectant, they wade through up to their 
necks before passing out at the far end, whilst a man armed with a long mop supphes the final touches 


towns of the same littleness in the Old 
Country do not offer. This being the 
age of electticity, 1t is natural to the 
Canadian to make use of it in the very 
beginning of a settlement In many 
a small place of only a thousand or two 
inhabitants that house is the exception 
which is not connected with the tele- 
phone system The morning’s shopping 
is largely done by wire’ The clothes, 
when not given to a steam or electric 
laundry to wash, or to the Chinese 
washee-man, are washed by electric or 
by water-power contrivances. Even 
ranches far distant from town are on 
the telephone, the difficulties of distance 
being conquered, and the expense to 
the subscriber lessened, by the use of a 
party line, which means that more than 
one house is served by one line, with 
an arrangement of varying rings for 
the various subscribers. 

In the most out of the way places 
the traveller comes upon the most 
modern conveniences. The Peace 


river ferry is typical This being also 
the age of gasolene (petrol), ferries on the 
remotest river run by its aid. These 
are broad craft, capable of carrying 
immense loads, automobiles, wagons, 
horses, pedestrian passengers. A wire 
cable, with sufficient sag allowed for 
river-craft to pass on the wate safely, 
connects shore and_ shore, passing 
through the ferry-boat, where, to obtain 
a purchase, it is wound twice round 
two upright wheels called bull-wheels 
When the engine revolves these wheels 
the ferry hauls itself across. 

The great department stores must 
be mentioned. These have a highly 
specialised system of catalogue trade. 
Their catalogues go to the remotest 
parts. If goods do not give satisfaction, 
they may be returned, and all cost is 
refunded. Should costs have decreased 
between issue of the catalogue and 
ordering of the goods, the change is 
returned with a note stating that prices 
have lowered. Should the prices have 
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increased, a substitute may be sent at 
the original price of the article desired, 
with a note stating the current price 
of the exact article ordered. For most 
people, probably, what might be called 
inconveniences in the regions farthest 
from the roaring commercial centres, 
where there are crowds, are amply 
atoned for by the freedom of the life. 
It is almost impossible to go any- 
where in the Dominion without being 
told that here is God’s country. The 
affection for his land of the Canadian 
born, or by adoption, 1s readily under- 
standable. Scenically there is gieat 
charm Even the plains exercise a 
spell on those who have lived upon 
them. From the rigours of their 
winters, and hard work on a new tract, 
many a man has departed to seek a 


mal 


milder neighbourhood and labour with 
quicker returns. There are no statistics 
to show how often such go hack, but 
a phrase in common speech is this: 
“ Back to the bald-headed prairie.” 

It implies one quality of the strange 
lure of these parts, namely, that it 
is difficult to diagnose. But there it is 
—marked. Orange groves of Florida 
sound as alluring as the isles of the 
Lotus Eaters when, during a_ cold 
snap, it 1s thirty degrees below zero. 
But away from the plains a man recalls 
the tranquil nights and the luminous 
stars, and the riding in the clear air. 
Curling, skating, ‘socials,’ surprise 


parties, make up part of the fun. Where 
there are hills or mountains, ski-ing 15 
added to the list of winter sports. In 
a land of big distances men soon come 





NET TAKINGS OF THE PRINCE RUPERT HERRING FISHERIES 


The herring fleet has just returned from a successful expedition, and the process of unloading the 


catch begins. 


The man armed with the long pole propels the net which has been filled with the fish 


over the huge truck, in which a comrade stands thigh-deep to packthem The lad in the foreground 
pulls the cord releasing the fish, and the operation is then repeated 


Photo, “* Canada” 
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to think little of distance 
There are the Fall Fairs 
the Round-Ups, the Stam 
pedes—various names for 
days of relaxation in the 
autumn.’ Automobiles go 
almost everywhere, across 
prairies where there are 
no roads, through moun 
tains where the roads are 
of the roughest. They 
are mostly strong cars 
with a high clearance, 
fitted to cope with the 
conditions. 

The charm of _ the 
mountains at all seasons, 
scenically, is great. There 
is the exquisite spring with 
clear airs, and birch and 
tamarack showing a sift 
of palest green among the 
deep green of the pines 
and firs. There are the 
basking summers, with 
their coloured butterflies 
and dragon-flies,their wild 
flowers and humming- 
birds, their tremendous 
profusion of edible wild 
berries. Then all who 
care for camping out, and 
can camp out for holiday, 


do so. There are the 
autumns, drifting into 
Indian summer, one of 


the most delightful of the seasons, 
mellow, warm, but not too warm, with 
cool nights. 

Then there is winter, not felt as cold 
as a thermometer reading of a day’s 
minimum temperature suggests, because 
of the dryness of the snow and of the 
air and the frequency of sunshine. All 
the trees have their white lace-work, 
and every stump is topped by a pom- 
pom of snow. In more humid lands 
that lace-work and that pom-pom 
would quickly drip away into damp, cold 
slush. The winter heating appliances 
are such that comfort is attained even 
in log-cabins, or it might be more to the 
point to say even in frame houses, for 
the log-cabin is notably cool in summer, 
cosy in winter. 
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WOODEN BARRIERS AGAINST WINTER SNOWS 


These railway surveyors have found a vantage-point on one of 

the snow sheds bordering the railway. 

beams the snow sheds break the fall of snow avalanches from the 
hills in their rear, thus keeping clear the permanent way 


Strongly built of heavv 


Photo, Canadtan Pacific Railway 


The country is vast, but there 
is a remarkable train service. In 
Saskatchewan are many ranchers who 
recall easily the days when they used 
to make up sleighing parties to sleigh 
their wheat all the way from as far as 
where is now the busy little city of 
Saskatoon to the main, and at that 
time the only, line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Look at the map as it 
is to-day—a very spider’s web of 
railway lines serving all sections. As 
soon as a new section shows that it will 
cover costs, a spur-line is flung into it. 

The service of lake and river steamers 
is excellent. In the matter of comfort 
there is something of the romantic 
and certainly of contrast, voyaging 
down the great rivers of the West or 
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MOUNTAIN ELYSIUM FOR JADED WORKERS 
At the eastern edge of the Rocky Mountains in Alberta, Banff, 
with its fine climate and surroundings, is famous as an inland 
health resort. On the Canadian Pacific Railway, 1t caters for 
innumerable visitors to its pine-girt fastnesses 

Photo, Canadtan Pactfic Rastlwav 








They are chiefly large 
flat craft with encased 
stern-wheel to prevent 
contact with snags, trees 
fallen in the great woods 
and washed by the creeks 
into the main lakes and 
rivers. 

Temperatures vary 
considerably, but it is 
erroneous to believe that 
the weather gets steadily, 
by definite degrees, colder 
the farther north one 
goes. Altitude has much 
to do with temperature. 
Very definite evidence of 
this is seen by those who 
climb the mountains of 
the West. In the Indian 
summer it is possible to 
leave a warm valley 
where, though perhaps 
the hummung-birds have 
gone, the dragon-flies are 
still shuttling to and fro, 
and to mount up into 
snow and see icicles 
hanging from the tassels 
of the tall cedars, all ina 
few hours. 

The presence or absence 
of forests has also a great 
influence on weather 
conditions, as the North- 
West Indians knew in the 
old days, when they were 
wont to herd their horses 
into hilly and wooded 
country during cold spells 
on the plains. Along the 
foothills of Alberta there 
often blows in _ winter- 
time a warm wind out of 
the West, called the 
chinook, which will un 
cover the grass over 
wide _ stretches. This 
wind also affects the 
Upper Columbia Valley 


on the lakes of British Columbia, where the bench-lands, the flat-topped 
looking out at primitive wilderness lower portions, like escarpments for 
from the saloons of these boats, with the foothills of Rockies and Selkirks, 
their comfortable divans, their pleasant are often cleared of snow in winter. 
dining-rooms, their excellent cuisine. Southern British Columbia, near the 
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coast, has a winter climate much like 
that of Devon or Cornwall. 

The most severe cold is encountered 
on treeless plains ; but when one hears 
of exceptional degrees of frost being 
experienced, 1t has to be remembered 
that these only last for a few days. It 
would be as sensible, hearing of a heat- 
Wive in summer, to jump to the conclu- 
sion that it lasted from May to October 
It was this dread of the cold that, in the 
earlier days, dissuaded many eastern 
farmers from moving into the North- 
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WHERE SURE FOOT AND STEADY HAND ARE ESSENTIALS OF SAFETY 


West Territorics. That dread entirely 
pleased the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and was doubtless fostered by men in 
the fur trade coming out of the North- 
West, for with settlement the fur trade 
would diminish, the fur-bearing game 
retreat. There are often days of great 
heat in summer ; there are days of great 
cold in winter, and frostbite is not 
uncommon when proper precautions 
are neglected. But expeditions in mid-. 
winter in the Far North are only made 
by men familiar with the conditions, 


re em 


With his household gods lashed securely to the pack pony following him,.this ake ages is settin 


cut on the mountain trail fresh fields to conquer 


Labonously tracing their pat 


through the rugg 


heights, trails such as this, fashioned by the pioneers of the past, afford a safe though rough passage 
for those who are accustomed to the precipitous slopes that border them 
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CANADA 


are, ) : 


conversant with the ways of life. 
People attire themselves in keeping with 
the weather, summer and winter. 
Zero weather, or even a few degrees 
below, is to most a great delight, 
exhilarating, joyous It has to be 
remarked that the sun is much more 
often seen in the North-West in winter- 
time than in more humid lands. Men 
working out of doors on average winter 
days will often discard coat and draw 
off gloves. The sun is warm upon 
them, despite the snow. Sun-tan in 
winter would seem strange in Britain. 
Long exposure to cold, with insufficient 
nourishment is a different matter. But 
with the settling of the country the 
occasion for long and perilous jour- 
neys in inauspicious weather decreases. 
Railways stretch over the land. The 
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MAKING A PORTAGE IN MANITOBA 


When his course upstream 1s barred by falls or rapids the 

voyager brings his canoe ashore, removes everything from it, 

and carries boat and cargo overland to a point above the 
obstacle where he can reload and refloat it 
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, telephone wires tangle 
the settlements together 

and prevent the need 
for many a journey that 
the early immigrants 
found essential. 

Stories are not un- 
common of men coming 
out even of the Far 
North (Hudson’s’ Bay 
Company men, and the 


like), where they had 
scarce a day’s_ illness, 
and going to milder 


regions where they were 
attacked by pulmonary 
troubles, subject to chills, 
and felt the cold more, 
despite the assurance of 
the thermometer and of 
those accustomed to a 
humid winter that it was 
not cold at all! And 
the summing up of the 
climatic conditions, even, 
or one might say especi- 
ally, in the North-West, 
where the cold is at 
times in mid-winter, for 
two or three days on 
end, severe, is_ that 
their chief effect seems 
to be the production of 
a hardy and _ stalwart 
race. 

The following list gives the principal 
religious sects of Canada arranged in 
order of precedence according to the 
number of adherents: Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Lutherans, Greek Church, Jews, Men- 
nonites, Congregationalists, Doukhobors. 

Writing of a land in which more than 
half of the inhabitants are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, agriculture should 
take first place in a summary of the 
labour of the people. The vast stretch 
of country extending west of Winnipeg 
through Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
and into the Edmonton district of 
Alberta, comprises hundieds of miles 
of almost unbroken wheat cultivation, 
and promises to be the greatest wheat- 
field in the world. The wheat-belt lies 
near the great railroads, at the stations 
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along which stand the immense elevators + 
in which the grain is stored until it can + 
be carried by water and rail to the port 
of shipment. The shortage of elevator 
Space is one of the gravest difficulties 
confronting Canada’s agricultural future, 
and although the situation is being eased 
by the development of the flour-milling 
industry, the problem can only be 
solved by increasing the railroad accom- 
modation during the short period when 
open-water carriage 1s available. 

Oats form an important crop, but 
barley is not widely grown. The ques- 
tion of continuous cropping is one that 
receives constant attention, but to 
which no general answer can be given 
While it is certain that no land can 
stand perpetual cropping, it is not easy 
to say how the assistance at present 
given by mere summer fallowing, supple- 
mented in the middle and southern 
states by the ploughing of green crops, 
can be increased. Clover does not 
flourish in Manitoba, and fertilization 
of the vast grain area by stockyard 
manure is a_ practical impossibility. 
Time will bring the solution of these 
as of all other practical problems. 
Meanwhile, the wheat-belt is Canada’s 
richest asset. 

Mixed farming on the sectional unit 
of 640 acres, and still more on half 
and quarter sections, is largely engaged 
in throughout Canada, and immense 
capital is invested in dairy-farming, 
cattle-ranching and horse-raising, espe- 
cially in the Farther West. 

Not a province of the Dominion but 
knows the sound of the muffled woody 
echoes of the axe-clips and the rasp of 
the cross-cut saw. The sound ceases 
There is a call of: “ Timber!” then a 
moment’s lull, followed by a preliminary 
crackling of twigs, a rushing sound, a 
subdued rending, a snap, a dull thud. 
Another tree is down. There is the 
coughing of the donkey-engine as, chains 
affixed, the tree is drawn away on the 
first stage of its journey from the silent 
places where it has grown, a tall home of 
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JOHN HENRY OF FORT GARRY 
He is factor at Lower Fort Garry, one of the 


woodp eckers and squir rels, to become historic trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay 

mast, telegraph pole, planks for floors or Company. Until 1870 a mere village, it was 
, 1 = i the nucleus from whic innipeg an e 

walls, window sash or door, furniture, or Pievinies of Manitoba developed 

to be cut into match blocks and shipped Photo, Hudson’s Bay Company 
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in that state to the match tactories 
To this end men work in the winter 
woods, clad in Mackinaw coat, wearing 
thick woollen socks outside the trousers, 
reaching to the knees, and gum-rubber 
boots. The snow is so dry (in many parts 
it is impossible to make snowballs of it) 
that these socks excellently serve to shed 
the snow and to keep the wearer warm. 

In the spring the rivers and creeks 
carry the logs down upon their way to 
the saw-mills A hardy body of men 
are those who wield picaroon, canthook, 
and peevie in this calling. By lake- 
sides, or by broad river-sides, down the 
tributary streams of which these logs 
are washed, or, in the absence of 
sufficient natural water, flumed, a series 
of logs chained together makes what is 
called a boom. Within its confines the 
logs are gathered, eventually to be rafted 
awav mill-wards Come then the last 
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CHIEF BEN CHARLES 


in his war paint he presents the romance of the West as 1t actually 
was. He holds his club in his left hand and in his right the coup 
stick symbolising his personal bravery and honour 


Photo, Hudson's Bay Company 


stages, they are hauled up a skidway 
at the mill’s end and, on a moving plat- 
form, approach the saws. These come 
up through slits in the moving steel 
belt, or platform. The operators have 
their notes for the day regarding the 
lengths and thickness of sawn timber 
wanted. Up come the saws. They 
hum, they scream, the sound rises 
shrill, then dwindles to a hum again 
Another tree is no more a tree, no 
more a log, but lumber 

The chief centres of the lumber industry 
aie in Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, Alberta, Prince Edward 
Island, and Yukon. The mills number 
between three and four thousand. 

A government forestry department 
attends to the questions of timber limits, 
forest reserves, reafforestation, guarding 
against fire, and fire-fighting It must not 
be thought that all fires 
are the result of incen- 
diarism, or of carelessness 
of campers regarding the 
extinguishing of their fires. 
Far from it. In hghtning 
storms not followed by 
rain, fires frequently break 
out. In a dry summer 
the haze of these bush 
fires often hangs along 
the great valleys of the 
Rockies and Selkirks, so 
that the peaks are invis- 
ible and an acrid odour 
is in the nostiils miles 
from the scene of con- 
flagration. 

From the cod fisheries 
of the great banks off 
Newfoundland, and the 
lobster canneries of the 
Atlantic sea-board, across 
to the salmon canneries 
of the Pacific coast, and 
the whaling regions of 
the Arctic, there is all 
the romance of reality. 

Fresh fish from the 
Pacific coast, in their 
season, sell in the 
markets of Montreal and 
New York, carried all the 
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TWO VARIATIONS OF CROWNING GLORY AMONG THE STONEY INDIANS 
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With deft fingers, the old chief adds the finishing touches to his squaw’s al fresco toilet on their Banff 


reservation 
excelled bv that of her spouse in his top hat 


The pride which the smiling old lady takes 1n her neatly parted, oiled hair 1s only 
Tastefully adorned with a band of gold braid, bearing 


his name in white letters it 1s one of his most cherished possessions 
Photo Canadian Pacific Ratluay 


way across the continent in refrigerator 
cars Fish caught in their season off 
the Atlantic coasts sell m the markets 
of Winnipeg and the cities of the Middle 
Western states Yet fish naturally 
frozen are considered better than fish 
artificially frozen Whitefish, pike, 
yellow pickerel, and other fish are 
caught through holes in the ice They 
are thus frozen as soon as taken, and can 
be shipped long distances 1n cold storage 
The cured fish of Canada, chiefly 


cod, haddock, ling, pollock, mackerel 
salmon, go to markets as far away 
as in the West Indies The salmon 
canneries of the Pacific coast are 
world-famous They employ a_ vast 
number of men In some years the 
native Indian has outnumbered the 
white im this work Chinese and 
Japanese by hundreds are also thus 
employed It 1s an unforgettable sight 
to see the salmon running, when looking 
from a bridge or a cliff, above one of 
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their favourite waters. In their 
thousands they pass, close as_ gold- 
fish in an overcrowded bowl, but they 
are of silver, a changing pattern of 
silver under the water. Of the British 
Columbia pack 72.8 per cent. are ex- 
ported; 27.2 per cent. the Dominion 
itself absorbs. Apart from those taken 
for the canneries, a great number, of 
which no statistics can be gathered, 
are caught by the Indians and the 
settlers, and smoked for food supply. 
Halibut is another fish that brings a 
large revenue. They are mostly pur- 
chased from individual boat owners, 
who set out chiefly from the ports of 
Vancouver and Prince Rupert 
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INHABITANTS OF THE FRIGID YUKON TERRITORY 


In the great Dominion, and espec- 
lally in the West of it, men are 
inclined much less than in the Old 
Country to attach themselves to one 
calling. A man may work in the mines 
for a part of the year, or in logging 
camps or saw-mills, and also own a 
boat in which, his own master, he goes 
to the halibut fishing. The fish are 
exported fiesh, salted, and smoked. In 
inland waters a great deal is done in 
the whitefishing. Formerly only the 
great lakes were fished for that 
market, but now the lakes of the 
North also have their whitefisheis for 
the larger markets. The total value 


of Canadian fish taken has averaged 
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Before the rush of whites to the Klondike on the discovery of gold in 1896, the few Indians who 

occupied the most westerly of Canada’s northern territories existed by fishing and trapping. But 

with the mushroom growth of camps and settlements most of them found employment as camp 

followers and soon adopted the clothing of their masters, which, though less picturesque, 1s certainly 
warm and serviceable in the severe cold of Yukon winters 


Photo, C. L. D. Maxwell 
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DARK-HUED NIMROD CARVED 


presents a picture of supple grace worthy of a Rodin 


IN LIVING BRONZE 
The lithe figure of this young chieftain of the Blackfeet tribe posed upon his bare backed steed, 


Renowned for their shill and prowess as 


hunters the Blackfeet Indians of the Algonkian stock who inhabit the plans of Alberta, are rapidly 
decreasing before the inroads of white civilization 


annually, of recent about 
£10,250,000 

Many years ago a common sight 1n 
the mountains of the West was that of 
a man, generally slouch-hatted and 
dusty, trudging along before a laden 
pack-horse The load of the horse was a 
small tent, a ground sheet, flour, bacon, 
and other foods, axe, pick, shovel, 
washing-pan This was the prospector, 
drawn from all lands, all social strata 
Sometimes the horse “had to be left 
behind, the quest gomg on by canoe 
in summer and dog-sleigh in winter 
From months to years these men would 


be gone from their jumping-off place 


years, 


Their suppl es, purchased there, would 
fail, and they would then live on the 
country fishing hunting — collecting 
edible roots and berries for their larder, 
and building themselves log-cabins to 
spend the winter months in when the 
snows came Or at a Hudson's Bay 
Company’s post they would again 
outfit and pass on, looking for floats 
in the ravines and, a float found, looking 
for another to give direction of the 
mother lode, or washing the sand of 
creeks for indication of the presence of 
gold-dust The latter variety of mining, 
placer-mining, can be undertaken with 
very little capital—hence it 1s called, 
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in the vernacular, poor Wize poms 
man mining—but _ ore- “ 
bodies require capital to 
work them, and entail the 
service of crushing plant, 
concentrator, smelter. 

Formerly, the discover- 
er of a high-grade body of 
ore couldsell his discovery 
outright for a large sum 
to a mining company. 
Now it is more usual for 
capital to lease from him 
his claim for a period of 
vears with the option of 
renewal of tenure. 

The well-known Silver 
King and Bonanza ore 
fields of Kootenay, British 


DEAR BURDENS ON MOTHERS’ BACKS 


s : Indian cradles are beautifully ornamented with designs, embroidery, 
Columbia, were found and tinkling trinkets for the baby to play with, When travelling 
by two half-breeds who on horseback the infant’s arms are fastened inside the bandages 


x ae f 
were looking for strayed to safeguard it in case of a fal 


horses. There is in that country a_ which can be very closely approached— 
species of game-bird called fool-hen, close enough to allow of a well-aimed 
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CAMPED ON THE PLAINS: A BLACKFEET FAMILY AT HOME 


Elementary as its construction is, a Blackfeet wigwam is a comfortable enough home. It is 
remarkable for the ease with which the buffalo-hide walls can be taken down, packed on the 
supporting pine poles, and so drawn by a horse to the site of a new encampment 
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when a man is far from a 
gun-store, and relying for 
support upon his rifle and . 
fishing-tackle. Qne-~ of. 
thesehalf-breedssaw some 
fool-hens in a tree, and 
filling his pockets with 
stones, crept near to 
throw. The cast was 
successful; but to that 
bird-stalking there was an 
unexpected sequel. On 
his return, while cleaning 
out his pocket, he was 
observed by a white man 
conversant with miner-. 
alogy, who inquired: 

, rad! women =“ Where did you get 
PRIZE PAPOOSES PACKED IN SHOES these little stones ?’’ The 


This baby competition illustrates the squaws’ method of carrying ; 
their children about. The baby is bandaged to a board and set answer led to a return 


erect in a shoe-like cradle, supported on the mother’s back by to the scene and the 
preadsnuane staking of claims. 

stick or stone saving expenditure of Often a curious history lies in the 

a cartridge. A cartridge is valuable name of a mine as in the name of a 








TENTED FIELD OF STONEY INDIANS AMONG THE PINEWOODS OF BANFF 


_ Unlike the canvas tents of civilization, the wigwams or tipis of the Indian require no guy ropes to 
support them. Strong poles, lashed together at the top, form the skeleton of a cone, over which 
skins are stretched to form the covering. Many of the wigwams are painted with totem designs 


Photo, S. Noble, Banff 
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city. Another British Columbia mine, 
the Seven-Up, was so called because two 
buyers wanted it, and each was willing 
to pay the same price. The prospector 
who had it for sale suggested that they 
should take a pack of cards and play a 
game of seven-up to decide to which he 
should sell. So it was done; and the 
name records a little incident typical 
of the ways of “‘ excitements.” One of 
the most celebrated excitements or 
gold-strikes, as such discoveries are 
called, was in the Cariboo country. 
Others were the Wild Horse Creek rush 
and the Yukon excitement Yet 
another, more recent, at Cobalt, in 
Ontario, brought men from all over the 
world in the way such discoveries always 
do. In 1920-21 new discoveries of 
petroleum in the Mackenzie river basin 
took many oil-seekers into the northland 
The Imperial O11 Company staked nine 
miles on each side of the river not far 
from Fort Norman. 

Canada so far has paid more for 
imported minerals than she has obtained 
from her mines. The annual mineral 
production for the past few years has 
averaged over {30,000,000 

With development of the country 
and the constant extension of transport 
facilities, the mineral production must 
inevitably greatly increase, considering 
the Dominion’s natural wealth of 
mineral. The area of coal lands in 
Canada is estimated at 111,160 square 
miles. Quebec is believed to supply 
about 80 per cent. of the world’s asbestos. 
The largest nickel mine in the world 
is the Creighton, near Sudbury, Ontario. 
It produced more than half of the world’s 
output of nickel in 1918. The Britannia 
(in British Columbia) is the world’s 
largest copper mine ; and the Hollinger 
(Ontario) is one of the world’s richest 
gold workings. 

The two leading fur trading com- 
panies of Canada are the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, or, to give it its original and 
high-sounding name, that is like a 
bugle-call, the Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England Trading into 
Hudson’s Bay, and Revillon Fréres. 
Besides these companies there are 
individual traders known as free traders, 





PATWAWANTIN, AN OJIBWAY 
His tribe, of Algonkian stock, 1s settled mainly 
in Manitoba and Ontano, this man coming 


from the Lake Superior district. Many of 
the Ojibwavs are the equals of the average 
whites among whom they dwell 


Photo, Hudson's Bay Company 
and there are several large companies, 
both American and Canadian, with 
elaborate systems for collecting the skins 
annually from these widely scattered 
individual trappers. Nevertheless, 
the hold of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and, to a lesser degree, that 
of Revillon Fréres, amounts almost to 
monopolies. Considering that the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company was founded in 
1670, it is easily understandable that 
the Indians look upon it as the company 
par excellence. Although making large 
profits, it has been in the habit of 
assisting the Indians in lean years, not 
necessarily philanthropically, but in the 
way of a long-headed business concern. 
Accommodations are usual by traders 


are settled in British Columbia. 


in any land of temporary embarrass- 
ments but ultimate certainties. 
Competition has changed methods 
during the years. No longer in all parts 
can traders sit quietly waiting the 
sound of the dog-sleigh bells coming 
over the winter snow, or the click of the 
canoe poles and hail of the paddlers i 
summer, with little more to do, 
open the store to the arrivals. Mia*i 
many parts runners go out to ti 





ADAPTATION TO NEW CONDITIONS 
These are Kootenay Indians, some five or six hundred of whom 
Of Kitunahan stock the 
a small admixture of French and English blood Under 
control they show a tendency to increase 









country to secure the furs and make 
deals for their delivery. 

Apart from those whose chief means 
of support is in furs, there are many 
men who spend part of the year in 
other callings, and in the winter repair 
to their trap line—to use the professional 
term—much in the way that men go 
to the great West Coast halibut fishing 
Most farmers who take up 
land far from what may 
better be called sophisti- 
cation than civilization— 
for even in the wilds there 
is assuredly as high a 
standard of courtesy and 
humanity as in the cities 
—are of a type which can 
turn a hand to many 
things. _—_ Horse - raising, 
wheat - growing, __ placer- 
mining, fur-getting—they 
go from one to the other 
as the seasons and con- 
ditions allow. 

In 1920 the Canadian 
Fur Auction Sales Com- 
pany revived the Montreal 
fur sales which a hundred 
years ago it was their 
wont to hold there, and 
their intention is to con- 
tinuethepracticeannually. 

The daily auctions 
extended over one week 
and realized many millions 
of dollars. The chief 
buyers were in the United 
States and in the United 
Kingdom. Before the 
Great War the principal 
fur sales were held in 
London, New York, St. 
Louis, and Novgorod, 
in Russia. During the War the fur sales 
centre shifted to the United States. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company then made 
sales upon sealed tender in Montreal. 
A fur auction was held at the Pas, 
Manitoba, on the edge of the fur 
country, in I919, and the same year 
withe flotation of the Canadian Fur 
Sales | Company—capital 
to revive the annual 
ules. So now again one of 
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Canada and The Canadians continued 
on Page 1177, Volume Four. 


